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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TXURING  theftruggles  of  a great  nation  for  her  fafety  or  renown,  conjunctures 
often  arife,  when  the  citizen,  whofe  ftation  does  not  admit  of  his  giving  ad- 
vice, ought  to  offer  his  informations.  The  prefent  feemed  to  be  fuch  a time. 
And  the  Compiler  of  the  following  flieets,  having  collected  for  a greater  work 
various  documents  with  regard  to  the  national  refources,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
make  an  humble  tender  to  the  Public  of  that  authentic  intelligence,  which, 
amid  the  wailings  of  defpondency,  had  brought  convicSlion  and  comfort  to  his 
mind. 


Embellishment  often  obfcures,  but  feldom  adds  any  thing  to  the  force  of 
fa£ls.  Without  the  ceremony  of  introduftion,  or  the  incumbrance  of  ornament,  he 
propofes  to  lay  before  the  Public,  in  the  firft  place,  the  unvarnifhed  evidence  of 
the  comparative  refources  of  Britain,  and  of  the  temporary  Ioffes  of  her  commerce, 
during  every  war  fince  the  Revolution.  The  inferences  which  refult  from  fa£ls 
are  irrefiftible,  when  they  are  themfelves  authenticated.  He  was  induced  therefore 
to  mention,  fecondly,  the  fources  whence  the  documents  before-mentioned  were 
drawn,  in  order  to  enable  the  Reader  to  judge  of  their  authenticity,  and,  by  examin- 
ing his  reafonings,  to  add  the  authority  of  experience  to  the  decilions  of  judgment. 
As  the  ftate  of  population  is  fo  effentially  conneiled  with  the  eftimate  of  refources, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


the  Compiler  was  induced,  by  a defire  of  communicating  ufeful  information,  to 
fubjoin,  laftly,  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Population  in  England,  from  the^  Con- 
queji  to  the  prefent  reign  ; in  which  are  reviewed  the  diffimilar  fentiments  of  Lord 
Chief  Juftice  Hale,  Mr.  Gregory  King,  Dr.  Campbell,  and  Dr.  Price,  on  aqueftion 
extremely  interefting,  becaufe  the  anfwer  to  it  is  to  decide,  whether  England  is 
now  inhabited  by  fewer  than  five  million  of  people,  or  by  more  than  eight.  The 
candid  enquirer  may  perhaps  fee  caufe,  in  his  progrefs,  for  lamenting,  that  the 
learned  are  fometimes  too  confident,  and  the  unlettered  always  too  credulous. 

Little  has  he  ftudied  the  theory  of  man,  or  obferved  his  familiar  life,  who* 
has  not  remarked,  that  the  individual  finds  the  higheft  gratification  in  deploring  the 
pleafures  of  the  paft,  even  amid  the  enjoyments  of  the  prefent.  Prompted  thus  by 
temper,  he  has  in  every  age  complained  of  its  depopulation  and  decline,  while  the 
world  was  the  moft  populous,  and  its  affairs  the  moft  profperous.  From  the  days 
fif  Elizabeth  to  the  prefent,  a period  wherein  this  nation  underwent  the  happieft 
change,  a twelvemonth  has  fcarcely  paffed  away,  in  which  a treatife  has  not  been 
publilhed-,  either  by  ignorance,  by  good-intentions,  or  defign,  bewailing  the  lofs 
of  our  commerce,  and  the  ruin  of  the  ftate.  Yet,  is  there  reafon  to  hope,  that  as 
found  philofophy  triumphs  over  univerfal  bigotry,  mankind  as  they  grow  wifef 'will' 
become  lefs  fubjedl  to  the  dominion  of  temporary  terrors,  far  lefs  to  the  lafting 
impreflions  of  fancied  mi fery.  The  reader,  who  honours  the  following  flieets  with 
an  attentive  perufal,  may  probably  find,  that  though  we  have  advanced  by  wide 
fteps,  during  the  laft  century,  in  our  knowledge  of  the  fcience  of  politics,  we  have  ftill 
much  to  learn ; but  that  the  fummit  can  only  be  gained  by  fubllituting  accurate 
refearch  for  delufive  fpeculation,  and  rejeding  zeal  of  paradox  for  moderation 
©f  opinion. 
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ESTIMATE,  &c. 


Theorists  are  not  agreed  with  regard  to  thofe  circum-' 
ftances  which  form  the  ftrength  of  nations,  actual  or  com- 
parative. One  confiders  the  power  of  a people  “ to  confift  in  their 
numbers  and  their  indujiry”  Another  iniifts,  “ that  the  force  of 
every  community  moft  elfentially  depends  on  the  capacity,  valour, 
and  union,  of  the  leading  char aBers  of  the  State.”  And  a third,  adopt- 
ing the  fentiments  of  both,  contends,  **  that  though  numbers  and 
riches  are  highly  important,  and  though  the  refources  of  war,  where 
other  advantages  are  equal,  may  decide  a conteft ; yet  the  refources 
of  war,  in  hands  that  cannot  employ  them,  are  of  little  avail ; 
fince  manners  are  as  effential  as  either  numbers  or  wealth.”  It  is 
not  the  purpofe  of  the  prefent  inquiry  to  amufe  the  fancy  with 
uninftrudive  definitions,  or  to  bewilder  the  judgment  with  verbal 
difputations,  as  unmeaning  as  they  are  unprofitable.  The  glories 
of  the  lafi:  war  have  call:  a continued  ridicule  on  the  far-famed 
miimator  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  his  Pimes  [1756.]  And  we 
may  find  reafon  in  our  progrefs  to  conclude,  that  the  qualities  of 
the  mind,  either  vigorous  or  effeminate,  belonging  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  illand,  have  undergone  little  change  from  the  epoch 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  rife  of  thefe  eventful  times.  Documents 
have  been  drawn  from  no  common  fources,  to  enable  the  reader  to 
determine  with  refpedl  to  objects,  by  all  confidered  as  of  the  greatefi: 
confequence  to  the  political  greatnefs  of  the  nation  the  progreflive 
numbers  of  the  people,  the  extent  of  their  indufiry,  and  the  fuc- 
ceffive  amount  of  their  traffic  and  their  wealth. 

But  let  us,  from  general  remark,  defcend  to  minute  invefiiga- 
tion.  The  infult  offered  to  the  fovereignty  of  England,  by  giv- 
ing an  afylum  to  an  abdicated  monarch,  and  by  difputing  the 
right  of  a high-minded  nation  to  regulate  its  own  affairs,  forced 
King  William  into  an  eight-years  war  with  France.  Prefied  thus 
by  neceffity,  he  could  not  weigh  in  very  fcrupulous  fcales  the 
wealth  of  his  fubjedts  againft  the  fuperior  opulence  of  his'  too 
potent  rival.  Yet,  animated  by  his  charadteriftic  magnanimity, 
fo  worthy  of  imitation,  and  fupported  by  the  zeal  of  a people 
whofe  refources  were  not  then  equ^l  to  their  ardour  and  braverv, 
he  engaged  in  an  arduous  difpute  for  the  moft  honourable  end ; 
the  vindication  of  the  independence  of  a great  kingdom.  We 
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may  form  a judgment  of  the  ftrength  of  the  nation  at  that  sera 
from  the  following  detail : 


The  number  of  fighting  men  in  England  and 
Wales,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Mr. 
Gregory  King,  as  cited  with  approbation 
by  Dr.  Davenant  — — 

The  yearly  income  of  the  nation,  confifting  of 
five  millions  and  a half  of  people,  as  dated 

by  the  fame  Mr.  King  — 

The  yearly  expence  of  the  nation  — 

Yearly  increafe  — — 

The  value  of  the  furplus  produdls  annually 

exported  • ■ — 

The  value  of  the  whole  kingdom,  according  to 
Mr.  King  * — — — — 


*—  i,‘^o8,ooo 

43.500.000 

41.700.000 
X-  1,000,000 

4,086,087 

650,000,000 


Having  thus  dated  the  national  property,  whence  taxes  could 
only  be  raifed,  we  may  now  inquire  into  the  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue. 


King  James’s  annual  income  amounted  only  to'*  2,061,856  7 gf 
There  remained  in  the  Exchequer  unapplied, 
on  the  5th  of  November  1688,  for  King  • 

William  to  defray  the  exigencies  of  the 
Revolution  — — — 


The  nett  income  paid  into  the  Exchequer  dur- 
ing the  year  1691,  from  the  cudoms  and 
■ excife,,  from  the  land  and  polls,  was  — 

Of  this  inconfiderable  revenue,  which  was  how- 
ever raifed  with  difficulty,,  there  were  applied, 

towards  carrying  on  the  war  only  

Appropriated  to  civil  ufes  . 

The  average  of  the  annual  fupplies  during  the 
war;  from  which  we  may  form  an  opinion  of 
the  edetdive  force  of  the  date  — 


£‘  80,138 


£•  4.249^757 


3>393>634 

£.  856,123 


£.  5»io5>505 


* Pol.  Obfcrv.  Bibl.  Harl.  Brit.  Muf.  N°  1898.. 

Cunnyiigham’s  Hift.  ofr  Taxes,  p.  30. 

MSS.  Harley.— For  the  accurate  informations  which  thefe  fhects  convey,  from> 
this  moft  authentic  and  elaborate  MS.  the  public  owe  an  additional  obligation,  and 
the  compiler  a kindnefs,  to  the  liberal  communication  of  Mr.  Aftle, 


So 
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So  unfruitful  had  every  branch  of  taxes  proved  dur- 
ing every  feafon,  that  the  revenue  exifting  at  the 
Revolution  had  fallen  in  its  produce  above  one- 
half  in  five  years  j that  the  deficiencies  appeared 
to  the  Commons  to  have  fwelled,  before  the 

feffion  of  1696,  to  

The  public  debt,  which  had  been  incurred  before 
the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  and  which  had  been  bor- 
rowed at  an  interefi:  of  feven  and  eight  per  cent. 

amounted  to  

Of  this  fum  there  were  paid  off  during  five  years  of 

fubfequent  tranquillity  - ' ~ 

The  national  debt  due  on  Lady-day  1702  >(,.  10,006,777 

The  tonnage  of  the  fhippingof  Englifh  merchants 
at  the  Revolution,  that  formed  the  nurfery, 
whence  the  royal  navy  was  chiefly  manned, 

amounted  only  to  — — . - i9o»533  • 

Which  mufi:  have  been  navigated,  if_we  allow  to 
every  two  hundred  tons  twelve  men,  including 
the  mafier,  mate,  and  boy,  by  - — - — 11,432  failors. 

The  following  fiatement  will  fhew  us  the  progreflive  force  of  the 
fleet  of  England  during  the  preceding  century : 

‘ Tons. 

In  1588  [the  fleet  fent  againfl:  the  Armada ']  31,985  — 


£.  6.000,460 

£,  12,964,310 
2>897,533 


1607 

1633 

1660 

1675 

1688 


23,600  — 
^ 20,941  — 
62,594  — 
^69,681  — 
101,032  — 


Sailors. 

15,272 

7,800 

7,500 


3o>95i 


1695  [according  to  Secretary  Pepys]  ''  112,400  — 45,000 

MSS.  Harley.  Murden’s  State  Papers,  p.  618.  ^ A detail 

in  the  Paper-office.  e Bibl.  Harley,  Brit.  Muf.  N“  6277. 

**  An  admiralty-lift  in  the  Paper-office  exhibits  the  fubjoined  detail  of  the  fleet 
of  England  in  March  1693. 

Kates. 

5 

. - - - • - g - 

Fire  fhips, 

Hofpital, 


Number  of  each. 

Men. 

6 

— 

4,680 

10 

6,6co 

, 28 

— 

7,840 

■ 6 

— 

1,680 

4 

— 

640 

6 

— 

270 

17 

— 

765 

4 

— 

180 

B 2 


During 


22,655 
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During  the  firft  years  of  the  war,  the  minifters  having  pro- 
cured the  authority  of  a refolve  of  the  Commons,  apportioned 
annually  the  number  of  fcamen,  whom  the  traders  to  each  com- 
mercial country  were  allowed  to  employ.  Embargoes  were 
flatedly  impofed  to  enforce  reftridtion.  And,  notwithftanding  the 
united  efforts  of  the  nation,  the  Admiralty  were  only  able  to  aug- 
ment the  navy,  during  feven  years  of  war,  11,368  tons*.  Such 
then  was  the  naval  force,  that,  during  the  hoftilities  of  William, 
could  be  fent  into  the  line  againft  the  potent  navy  of  France, 
which  in  one  bufy  reign  had  been  created  and  raifed  to  greatnefs. 
It  is  unjuft  confequently  to  judge  of  our  prefent  circumftances  by 
thofe  of  the  pafl,  fince  in  all  comparifon  there  ought  to  be 
equality. 

Having  thus  flated  the  ftrength  of  the  nation,  we  may  now  en- 
quire into  the  Ioffes  of  our  trade.  Even  the  moft  confirmed  com- 
merce could  not  have  flood  fo  rude  a fhock  as  it  fuftained  from  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  j from  the  imbecillity  of  friends,  no  lefs  than 
from  the  vigour  of  foes.  The  bufinefs  of  the  individual  could  not 
profper,  while  it  was  thus  directed  by  the  hand  of  the  ftatefman. 
The  enterprizes  of  the  traders  neceffarily  declined,  as  they  were 
not  protefted  from  the  adlivity  of  the  privateers.  And  the  cla- 
mours which  were  in  the  end  raifed  againft  the  managers  of  the 
Marine,  were  afl'u redly  founded  in  prodigious  Ioffes. 


‘ Sir  J.  Dalrymple  has publifhed  a paper  [Appendix,  p.  242.]  in  order  to  juftify 
King  William  from  the  charge  — “ of  not  exerting  the  natural  ftrength  of  Eng- 
land in  a fea-war  againft  France,  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  which  proves,  that 
his  minifters  thought  it  impoffible  to  increafe  the  fleet; — “ as  not  having  fliips 
enough,  nor  men,  unlefs  we  flop  even  the  craft-trade.”  There  are  a variety  of  do- 
cuments in  the  Plantation-office,  which  demonftrate  the  fame  pofition.  And  fee 
below  a comparative  view  of  the  fleets  of  France  and  England,  in  1693. 


The  following  “ Comparifon  of  the  French  and  Englilh  Fleets  in  1693,  formed  from  lifts  brought  into  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  by  Secretary  Trenchard,”  will  fliew  how  nearly  equal  they  were  in  force  even  fubfequent 
to  the  viftoryof  La  Hogue  in  the  preceding  year.  [Bibl.  Harley,  Brit.  Mufeum,  N®  1893.] 

French  Fleet.  Englifti  Fleet.  Difference. 


t 

At  Breft. 


Ships  from  40  to  50  guns  — 3 

50  to  6<>  ~ 10 

60  to  70  — 23 

70  to  80  "—13 

80  to  90  —7 

90  to  100  — 6 

xoo  to  108  — 6 


68 


— 1 

1 r~ 

-.A. 

At  Toulon. 

Total. 

In  being. 

Building. 

Total. 

More. 

Lefs. 

5 

8. 

3.1 

0 

3>- 

23 

o. 

4 

14. 

■ 7 

1 

8> 

■ ■ ■* 

0 

6. 

9 

32. 

— 14 

3 

»7- 

— 

0 

*5- 

3 

i6o 

— 23 

2 

25. 

■ 

9 

o* 

1 

8. 

8 

6- 

14. 

— 

6 

c* 

4 

10. 

— • 11 

0 

1Z« 

1 

o*. 

z 

7- 

. 5 

0 

s* 

0 

2« 

27 

95- 

99 

12 

IIZ. 

39 

23. 

Let 
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Let  us  examine  the  following  proofs : 

Ships  cleared  outwards. 

Years.  Tons  EngHlh.  D“  foreign.  Total. 

1688  — ^90*533  — 95»267  — 285,800 

1696  91,767  83,02.1  — 174.788 

Annual  lofs  98,766  — j ,24c  — i 1 1 , -i  2 

The  nett  revenue  of  the  ports  in  1688 
D®  — — 1697 


Value  of  their  cargoes. 

4,086,087 

2,729,520 

— >C-76>3iS 

— 58,672 


Dr.  Davenant  took  a different  way  to  go  to  the  fame  point,  be- 
caufe  he  had  not  accefs  to  a better.  Having  rtated  the  yearly 
amount  of  the  curtoms,  from  1688  to  1695  inclufive,  he  inferred 
from  the  annual  defalcations — “ So  that  it  appears  fufficientiy, 
that  in  general,  fince  this  war,  our  trade  is  very  much  dimi  ifhed, 
as  by  a medium  of  feven  years  the  curtoms  are  lert'ened  about 
^.138,707.  ys.  a year.”  Dr.  Davenant  jurtly  complained  of  the 
breaches  of  the  A<rt  of  Navigation,  during  the  flack  admini- 
ftration  of  this  warf  ’ fo  that  rtrangers  feem  to  have  beaten  us  out 
of  our  own  ports.  For  it  was  obferved,  that  there  were,  in  the 
port  of  London, 

Tons  Englifli.  D°  foreign.  Total. 

During  the  year  1695  ‘ — 65,788  — 83,238  — 149,026 


It  would  be  injurious  to  conceal,  that  the  fame  able  author, 
who  feem.s,  however,  to  have  fometimes  complained  without  a 
caufe,  acknowledged,  “ That  perhaps  no  care  nor  wifdom  in  the 
world  could  have  fully  protected  our  trade  during  this  lart  war 
with  France.” 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  numbers  of  our  fhips  cleared 
outwards,  and  of  their  cargoes  exported,  demonrtrates,  that  in 
every  war  there  is  a point  of  depreffion  in  trade,  as  there  i&  in  all 
things,  beyond  Vv^hich  it  does  not  decline  j from  which  it  gra- 
dually rifes,  unlefs  it  meets  with  additional  checks,  beyond  the 


^ MSS.  Harley, 

• With  the  year  mentioned  by  Davenant,  contraft  the  following  years  t 


Tons  Englifh*  D'^  foreign.  Total# 

Entered  in  the  port  of  London,  in  1710  — 70,9:5  — 40,280  — 110,195. 

1719  — .187,122  — ii,4b8  — 198,590 

1779  — 236,659  — 123,750  — 359,809 


extent 
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extent  of  its  former  greatnefs.  And  the  year  1694  * marked,  pro- , 
bably,  the  lowed:  ftate  to  which  the  hoftilities  of  William  had 
beat  dowm  the  national  traffic.  But  the  commerce  of  England, 
fuftained  by  immenfe  capitals,  and  infpired  by  a happy  Ikill  and 
diligence,  may  be  aptly  compared  to  a fpring  of  mighty  powers, 
which  always  exerts  its  force  in  proportion  to  the  w'eight  of  its 
compreffion : and  the  return  of  peace,  by  removing  the  prelTure, 
enables  it  to  put  forth  its  energy  ; fhewing,  by  the  rebound,  the 
falutary  effects,  in  a vaft  export,  and  extended  correfpondence. 

Examine  the  evidence : 

Ships  cleared  outwards.  Value  of  cargoes 

exported. 

Tons  Englifti.  D®  foreign.  Total. 

144*264  — 100,524  — 244,788  — 3,525,907 

1699  j 

1700 1—  293,703  43*625  — 337,328  — 6,709,881 

1701J  — 


*"  The  following  detail,  from  the  Plantation-office,  will  give  the  reader  a dif- 
ferent viev/  of  the  navigation  of  England,  during  the  embarraffments  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution. 


Tons  Eiig. 

*^93  joutports,  73,176 
Total,  118,088 


Total, 


leared  outwards. 

Sh 

ps  entered  inwards. 

Do  loretgn. 

Total, 

Tons  Erig. 

" D8  foreign. 

Total. 

59^750 

— 104,662 

36*5  *2 

— 80,875  — 

**7*387 

28,752 

— 101,928 

32,616 

— 27,876  — 

60,492 

88,502 

— 206,590 

69,128 

— 108,751  — 

177^879 



Ealance  of  I'rade,  - 

- 28,611 

— 81,148 

206,590 

41,500 

59>472 

— 76,500  — 

*35>972 

28,2*4 

— 61,632 

35**58 

28,910  

64,068 

69,724 

— 142,780 

94,630 

— 105,410  

200,040 

Trade, 

— 57>26o 

200,040 

Of  the  foregoing  detail,  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
Plantation-office  altogether  in  this  form  : the  number  of  (hips,  Englilh  and  foreign, 
entered  either  in  London  or  the  outports,  is  only  fpecified,  and  the  average  tonnage 
of  each  thus  particularly  given  : the  Englifh  (hips  in  the  port  of  London  were  e(ti- 
mated  at  1 12  tons  each ; the  foreign  at  r25  tons  each  : the  Engli(h  (hips  at  the 
outports  at  72  each  ; the  foreign  at  98  tons  each.  Whence  the  editor  was  enabled, 
by  an  eafy  calculation,  to  1 ary  before  the'public  a more  precife  account  of  the  com- 
merce of  England,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  than  has  yet  been  done. 

The 
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The  nett  annual  revenue  " of  the  polls,  according  to 
an  average  of  the  eight  years  of  King  William’s 
wars,  — — — — 67,222 

Ditto  of  the  four  years  of  fubfequent  peace  *—  82,319. 


Queen  ANNE  renewed  the  waragainfl  Lewis  XIV.  whom  all 
Europe  either  now  hated  or  dreaded,  becaufe  a fimilar  infult 
had  been  offered  to  the  fovereignty  of  England.  When  her 
Treafurer  fat  down  to  calculate  the  coft,  he  looked  probably  for  re- 
fources  chiefly  in  his  own  prudence:  her  General  faw  armies  rife  out 
of  his  own  genius  for  war,  as  he  was  flill  more  confident,  becaufe 
he  w'as  flill  more  able and  both  eflimated  right,  fince  a favourable 
change  had  imperceptibly  taken  place  in  the  fpirit  as  well  as  in 
the  abilities  of  the  nation  The  gallant  companions  of  William 
in  his  victories  and  retreats,  not  only  remained,  but  panted  for  the 
field  ; at  the  fame  time  that  they  had  been  improved  by  expe- 
rience, and  were  incited  by  a remembrance  of  what  they  had  for- 
merly gained  and  loft.  And  the  Englifh  looked  their  enemies 
fteadily  in, the  face,  becaufe  their  courage  was  equal  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  freedom,  while  they  felt  the  indignity  offered  to 
their  independence,  by  ‘‘  owning  and  declaring  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.” 

Let  us  enquire  more  minutely  into  the  national  ftrength  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne : 

England  and  Wales  contained  now  about  1,700,000  fighting  men.;, 
By  the  Union  with  Scotland,  there  were 

probably  added  to  thefe  — — 325,000 

The  fighting  men  of  the 

united  kingdom  — 2,025,000 

The- national  property  and  income  were  not  affuredly  lefs  now 
than  they  had  been  at  the  acceflion  of  William,  owing  to  the  inter- 
mediate gains,  and  the  additional  facilities. 


^ MSS.  Harley. 
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The  value  of  the  furplus  produdts,  annually  ex- 
ported, had  mean  time  rifen  to  — . — — 

The  taxes  which  were  colledted  from  the  people, 
yielded  nett  into  the  Exchequer  during  the  year 
1701  — - 

Of  this  inconfiderable  revenue  the  current  fervices 

for  the  navy  abforbed  1,046,397 

the  land  fervice  ■ - ■■  425,998 

the  ordnance  — — 49,940 

the  civil  lift  704»339 


jC- 6,045,432 


£-3-769.375 


2,226,674 

There  were  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 

principal  and  intereft  of  debts  1,41 1,912 


Balance  remaining  unapplied 


The  nett  fums  paid  into  the  Exchequer  during  the 
year  1703,  from  the  cuftoms,  excife,  poft-office, 
land,  and  mifcellaneous  duties  

Of  this  fum  there  were  iffued  for  carrying  on  the 

war  £,  3,666,430 

For  paying  the  civil  lift  — 589,981 

the  intereft  of  loans  — 430,307 

Balance  remaining  for  the  payment  of 

loans,  and  other  fervices  — 875,126 


3,638,586 
J 3o>7^9 
iC-  3»769»37S 


£.5,561,944 


£.  5,56  r, 944 


The  minifters  of  the  prefent  reign  had  not  to  contend  with  the 
embarraftinents  of  the  laft.  The  diforders,  arifing  from  the  de- 
bafement  of  the  coin,  had  been  cured  by  a re-coinage.  The 
Bank  of  England  now  lent  its  aid  by  facilitating  loans,  and  pro- 
moting circulation  j and  the  payment  of  taxes  had  become  more 
familiar  to  a more  fatisfied  people.  Owing  to  all  thefe  caufes,  the 
ftatefmen  of  that  day  borrowed  money  at  5 per  cent,  in  1702,  and 
never  paid  more  than  fix  during  the  war.  Neverthelefs,  the  taxes 


1 


MSS.  Harley, 


P Idem. 


newly 
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newly  impojfed  were  not  always  produ<5live,  as  avarice  is  generally 
too  powerful  for  novelty  j and  various  debts,  amounting  at  Chrifl- 
nias  171 1 tayr.9,471,325,  had  been  incurred,  becaufe  the  exertions 
of  the'  nation  were  greater  than  the  fupplies  of  the  parliament. 

The  annual  tonnage  of  Engliih  fhips,  which,  at 
that  epoch,  formed  the  principal  nurfery  for 
the  royal  navy,  had  increafed  to  — — 273,693  tons  ; 

Which  mud:  have  been  navigated,  if  we  allow — 

twelve  men  to  every  two  hundred  tons,  by  16,422  failors. 

By  an  enumeration  ^ of  the  trading  velTels  of  England,  in  January 
1701,  it  appeared  that 

London  had  — 84,882  tons,' 

The  out  ports  had  176,340  • 

261,222  j 

that  they  were  navigated  by  16,471  men  and  120  boys,  or  16,591 
failors. 

The  inconfiderable  difference  between  the  enumerated  tonnage 
and  mariners,  and  the  tonnage  and  mariners  cleared  at  the  Cuftorh- 
houfe,  only  marks,  that  feveral  fhips  had  entered  more  than  once, 
and  that  a greater  number  of  men  were  then  allowed  to  every 
veffel  than  are  now  j whence  we  may  infer,  that  the  calculation 
and  the  enumeration  prove  the  accuracy  of  each  other. 

Tons.  Men. 

The  royal  navy,  which  in  1695  had  carried  112,000  and  45,000 
had  mouldered  before  1704 ' to  104,754  — 41,000 

Its 


^ A detail  in  the  Plantation-office. 

* An  admiralty-lift  of  all  her  Majefty’s  fhips  and  veflels  in  fea-pay,  at  home  and 
abroad,  on  the  27th  February  1703-4,  with  the  higheft  complement  of  men, 
and  the  numbers  borne,  muftered,  and  wanting.  [From  the  Paper_office.J 


Rates.  Number  of  ftiips. 

2—5 

3 — 40 

4 — / 57 

5 — 33 

ft  — 16 

Firelhips,  bombs. 

Smaller  veflels. 

■ 1 1 

Complement. 

Borne. 

Muftered. 

Wanting  <—  — 

46,745 

39>720  — — 

30,778 

7*025  — 

i5>967 

c 


A fimilar 
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Its  real  force  will,  however,  more  clearly  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing detail  : 

Ships  of  the  line  employed  in  1702 

1703 

1704 

1705 

1706 


— 74““ 

— in  1707  - 

-72 

79 

— 1708- 

-69 

74 

1709- 

-67 

79 

— 1710- 

- 62 

78 

1711- 

-59 

Such  then  was  the  ftrength  of  the  nation  under  Queen  Anne. 
Let  us  now  enquire  into  the  Ioffes  of  our  trade  during  her  glo- 
rious, but  unprodu(5tive  war. 

The  effort  of  the  belligerent  powers  was  made  chiefly  by  land  ; 
and  the  foreign  trade  of  England  feems  to  have  rather  languiflied 
than  to  have  been  overpowered,  as  it  had  been  for  a feafon  during, , 
the  preceding  conteft. 

Examine  the  following  proofs : , 

Ships  cleared  outwards.  - Value  of  Cargoes. 


Years,  TonsEnglilh.  D°  Foreign.  Total. 

17001 

4—  273,693  — 43,635  — 317,328 

1705  — 

1709  — 243,693  — 45,625  — 289,318 

1711  — 266,047  — 57^^90  — 323,937 

1712  — 326,620  — 29,115  — 355,725 


.c. 

6,045,432 

c, 308,966 

5>9i3>357 

5,962,988 

6,868,840 


The  revenue  of  the  Port-office  on  an  average  of  the 

four  lart  years  of  William,  yielded  rxett  82,319 

D°  of  the  four  firrt  years  of  the  war  --  ■■  ' 61,568 


A fimilar  lift  gives  us  the  numbers  of  men  on  board  the  fleet  j from  which  we  may 
judge  of  its  fize  in  April  1712.  [From  the  Paper- oflice.j 

41,277  complement  — 40,161  borne  — 38,007  muftered. 

The  number  oT  men  in  pay,  on  the  i3rh  February  1713-14,  were, 

17,694  complement  — 14,808  borne  — 13,645  muftered^ 

• Philip?,  State  of  the  Nation,  p.  33. 

* MSS,  Harley. 

Thus, 


[ ” ] 

Thus,,  the  year  1705  marked  the  loweft  ftage  of  the  depreffion 
of  commerce;  whence  it  gradually  rofe  to  1712,  the  laft  year  of 
the  war,  when  our  navigation  and  traffic  had  gained  a manifell  fu- 
periority  over  thofe  of  any  priot  period  of  peace. 

Let  us  behold  the  rebound  of  trade,  when  the  return  of  tran- 
quillity had  removed  every  preffiire,  and  the  extenfion  of  the  enter- 
prizes  of  our  merchants,  by  contrafting  the  average  of  the  ffiips 
cleared  outwards,  and  of  the  value  of  their  cargoes,  during  the  three 
peaceful  years  preceding  the  war  with  thofe  during  the  three  years 
immediately  following  the  treaty  of-Utrecht. 


Ships  cleared  outwards.  Value  of  Cargoes. 


Years. 

Tons  Englifti. 

D°  Foreign. 

Total. 

16991 

43,625  — 

337,328  — 

£■ 

1700  i. 
^ J 

— 293,703  — 

— 6,709,881 

17^37 

26,573  — 

448,004  — 

14  [ 

J4j 

— 421,431  — 

— 7>^9^* *57$ 

The  nett  annual  revenue " of  the  Poft-office,  accord- 
ing to  an  average  of  the  years  1707 — 8 — 9 — 10  — 58,052 

D"  on  an  average*  of  the  years  17 1 1 — 12—13 — •^4  90,223 


Anxious  for  his  ftabllity,  amid  the  claffi  of  domeftic 
parties.  King  George  1.  engaged  fucceffively  in  contefts  with 
almoft  every  European  nation,  becaufe  each  in  its  turn  had  given 
protedlion  to  the  Pretender  to  his  crown  : but  the  difputes  of  that 


**  MSS.  Harley. 

* Anderfon’s  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  266.  But,  the  office  had  been  now  extended, 
and  the  poftage  railed. 

C 2 monarch 
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•monarch  were  fhort,  as  well  as  unimportant:  and  they  did  not 
therefore  call  forth  the  full  force  of  his  kingdom ; which  may  be 
deduced  in  the  following  manner  : 

It  would  be  at  firft  fight  a paradox  to  affirm,  though  enquiry 
might  eflablifh  the  fact,  that  Great  Britain  was  a more  opulent  na- 
tion during  the  reign  of  George  1.  than  it  had  been  during  any  for- 
mer period  j though  there  had  been  paid  nett  into  the  Exchequer’', 
from  the  5th  of  November  1688  to  Lady  Day  1702 — jT. 4;, 086, 041 ; 
and  from  Lady  Day  1702  to  Michaelmas  17 1 3 69,127,633. 

Total  taxes- raifed,  befides  charges  of  colledlion  1 14,213,674. 

But  this  vafl;  fum  had  been  amaffed,  not  by  the 
appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  national  flock,  but 
by  colle6ling  annually  arr  inconfiderable  part  of  the 
productive  revenue  of  the  people.  The  value  of  the 
lurplus  products  exported,  at  the  acceffion  of  the  - V'- 

prefent  King,  amounted  to  a much  larger  fum  than 
they  had  ever  done  during  any  former  reign  — 8,008,068. 

As  the  cargoes  which  were  yearly  exported  were  forrned  from 
W'hat  remained  after  the  domeftic  ccnfumption  was  fully  fupplied, 
we  may  infer,  that  there  was  now  employed  a greater  capital  in 
trade,  which  gave  rife  to  a more  vigorous  induflry  than  Had  ever 
before  promoted  the  wealth  and.  greatnefs  of  the  nation. 

A remarkable  revolution  in  the  hiflory  of  our  public  debts  and 
revenue  occurred  during  the  prefent  reign.  The  great  objeCl  of 
individuals  as  creditors,  and  of  the  parliament  as  debtors,  feems 
now  to  have  been  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  interefl,  rather  than 
to  difcharge  any  part  of  the  principal.  Owing  to  this  policy,  and 
with  this  defign,  the  Jinking  fund,  which  yielded  yearly,  before  the 
effluxion  of  the  prefent  reign,  1,083,190,  was  eflablifhed  in 
1716,  and  had  undoubtedly  produced  the  mofh  beneficial  effeCls, 
had  the  original  purpofe  been  as  rigidly  attended  to  as  it  was  wifely 
deligned.  The  various  duties  which  had  been  impofed  during  the 
neceffities  of  the  two  former  wars,  had  been  all  (if  we  except  the 
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land  and  malt  taxes)  rendered  perpetual,  and  now  formed  a ftand- 
ing  revenue  -^ of  

But  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt  of,^.  50,644, 3 07 
abforbed  of  that  revenue,  on  the  31ft  Decem- 
ber 1714,  no  lefs  than  2,8x1,904, 

The  land-tax,  at  2^.  in  the  pound, 

raifed  rather  lefs  than  1,000,000 

The  malt-tax,  at  6d.  the  bulhel,  ra- 
ther lefs  than  1—  750,000 

Other  temporary  grants,  amounted  to  7 1^0,000 
The  annual  grants  for  current  fervices  £.  2,500,000 

Various  caufes  had  concurred  to  reduce  the  intereft:  which  was 
paid  by  the  public  for  loans,  on  fome  emergencies  during  the  pre- 
fent  reign,  fo  low-as  three  per  cent.  All  parliamentary  engage- 
ments lince  the  Revolution  had  been  faithfully  performed  f a mo- 
nied-intereft  had  been  created ; and  the  operations  of  the  finking 
fund,  and  the  gains  on  our  trade,  had  filled  the  coffers  of  the  rich. 
From  thefe  circurnfiances  we  may  infer,  that  the  nation  could  now 
very  eafily  borrow,  but  not  fo  eafily  repay. 

The  annual  tonnage  of  Englifii  fiiipping,  which 
formed,  at  the  acceflion  of  George  I.  the  chief  nur- 
fery  of  Tailors,  for  the  royal  navy,  had  increafed  to  444,843  tons.;, 
which  mufi:  h?ve  been  navigated,  if  we  allow  twelve  - - 

mariners  to  every  two  hundred  tons,  by  — — ^ 26,691  men. 

The  royal  navy,  which  had  been  "principally  left  by 

Queen  Anne,  amounted,  in  1715%  to  167,596  tons. 

Wood 


® Cunnyngham’s  Hift.  of  Taxes. 

From  an  admiralty  lift  in  the  Paper-office,  it  appears,  that  the  pe.ace-^ablljhnieni 
tf  the  was,in  November  17 16,,  as  in  the  Subjoined  detail  t ' 

Races.  Number  of  fliips, 

4 9 

5 10 

6 9 

Sloops,  2 

Yachts,  — — 4 

- Number  of  men  — • 4,840  for  home  fervice. 

goo  for  guardftiips. 

975  Sall^  fquadron*. 

1,845  for  foreign  ftrvice. 

8,560^’ 


A fimi- 
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Wood  ftated'’  the  amount  of  the  navy  in  1721,  at  158,?  33  tons  j 

which,  faid  he,  is  more  than  in  1688,  57,201  tons  j 
and  more  than  . in  1660,  95>639. 

Notwithstanding  the  boafts  of  Wood,  and  the  glory 
acquired  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spanifli  fleet  in 
17*8,  it  is*  apparent,  that  the  navy  had  lately 
fuftained  a diminution  of  ■ 9>363  tons. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Ioffes  of  our  trade  from  the  petty  wars 
of  the  prefent  reign  ; which  feem  not  indeed  to  have  much  inter- 
rupted the  foreign  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  while/alutary  regu- 
lations incited  the  domeftic  iiiduflry  of  ihe  people. 

Owing  probably  to  a complication  of  caufes,  the  traffic  and 
navigation  of  England  appear  to  have  flruggled  with  their  oppref- 
fions,  and  never  to  have  rifen  muchfuperior  to  the  amount  of  both 
during  the  year  of  his  acceflion. 

Here  are  the  proofs : 


Ships  cleared  outwards.  Value  of  Cargoes* 


Years. 

Tons  Englifti. 

D’  Foreign. 

Total. 

jC’ 

1714 

— 444,843 

— 33*950  - 

478,793 

— 8,008,068 

— 406,392 

— 19,508  - 

- 42^,900  — 

— 6,922,263 

16 

— 438,816 

— 17*493  - 

- 45^*309  “ 

— 7,049,092 

1718 

427,962 

16,809  - 

- 444,771 

— 6,361,390 

20 

— 

— - “ 

— 6,910,839 

1723 

— 392,643 

— 27,040  — 

- 419,683 

7*395*908 

A fimilar  lift  in  the  Paper-office,  exhibits  a different  view  of  the  fleet  of  England 
in  fea-pay,  on  the  icth  June  1725. 

Ships.  Men. 

17  ^5785  abroad. 

4 900  coming  home. 

4 300  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland  and  Man. 

27  2,562  at  home. 

62  6,547 


**  Survey  of  Trade,  p.  5 
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s 
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Contraft  the  year  of  the  acceffion  of  George  the  Firft  with  that 
of  his  fucceilbr  : 

Ships  cleared  outwards.  - Value  of  Cargoes. 


TonsEnglilh.  Do  Foreign.  Total. 

— 421,431  — 26,573  — 448,004 

— 432*832  — 23,651  — 456,483 


7>696,573 

7,951,772 


TH  E early  tafte  of  King  George  II.  for  foreign  politics,  and 
his  fubfequent  treaties,  brought  on  at  laft  a war  with  Spain, 
after  a variety  of  negotiations  and  conventions  j as  it  had  been 
found  impoffible  to  prevent  the  Spanifh  depredations,  while  the 
Spanifh  court  looked  for  impunity  from  the  peacefulnefs  of  the 
Englifh  minider;  who  was  however  forced  from  his  fydem  in  1739. 

The  wife  laws  of  the  foregoing  reign,  with  regard  to  commerce, 
had  mean  time  produced  their  falutary  effedt,  in  a prodigious  in- 
creafe  of  domeftic  induftry,  of  foreign  traffic  j and  of  the  numbers 
of  the  people,  which  were  the  neceffary  confequence  of  both,. 
Thefe  important  truths  we  may  affuredly  infer  from  the  follow- 
ing ftaternent : 

The  furplus  produdts  exported,  according  to  an 

average  of  the  years  1726 — 7 — 8 7,951,772. 

D%  according  to  an  average  of  the  years  1736—7—8  9,993,232-. 

The  public  revenue  enjoyed  equal  profperity.  The  taxes  which 
formed  the  Handing  revenue  of  the  lad  reign,  produced  during* 
the  prefent  abundantly.  At  Midfummer  1727,  the  intered  of  the 
public  debts  was  reduced  from  5 per  cent,  to  4;  whereby  there 
were  added  ;i(^..8oo,oqq  a year  to  the  finking  fund,  which,  having 
originally  amounted  to  £.  400,00.0,  was  now  increafed  to  about 
1,200,000.  It  was  remarked  as  a very  unaccountable  fa6t 
“ chat,  upon  this  fecond  redudtion  of  the  intered  of  the  national 
debts,  their  market-price  advanced  very  confiderably.”'  The  go- 
vernment borrowed  money  for  the  current  fervice,  at  an  intered  of 
4 per  cent,  and  the  Commons  hoped>  **■  that  the  public  oecafions. 
might  be  fupplied  for  the  future  at  3 per  cent,  or  lefs.” 


' Anderfon’s  Com.  vol.  ii,  p.  316. 

The 


\ 
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The  tonnage  of-Eiiglifli  {hipping,  according  to  aa  -i 

average  of  the  years  1726 — 7 — 8,  amounted  to  . 476,94.1  ton^; 

which  were  probably  navigated  by  28,6 16  men. 

The  royal  navy  carried,  in  1727  170,862  tons.  ’ 

in  1741  190,387. 

in  1749  " 228,215. 


By  comparing  the  following  years,  we  fhall  difcover  the  ftate  of 
our  commerce  and  navigation  during  the  war  of  1739. 

Ships  cleared  outwards.  ' Value  of  cargoes. 


Years. 

1726') 

TonsEnglifti. 

D“  Foreign. 

Total. 

27  > 
28) 

1736] 

• — 432,832  — 

23*651 

— 456*483  — 

— 7*95i»772 

37  > 

' — 476.941  — 

£6,627 

— 5oi»673  >- 

— 9*993*232 

38J 

»739j 

40}- 

— 384,191  — 

87,260 

471*451 

— 8,869,498 

41J 

1744 

— 373.0 '7  — 

72,849 

- 446,666  — 

— 9,185,621 

1747 

~ 394*57'  — 

101,671 

— 496,242  — 

9*775»34o 

1748 

— 479*236  — 

75*477 

554*713 

— 11,141,202 

Thus  the  year  1744  marked  the  ultimate  point  of  commercial' 
depreflion,  if  we  judge  from  the  tonnage  j and  1740,  if  we  draw 
our  inference  from  the  value  of  exports : yet,  whether  we  argue 


^ An  admiralty-lift,  in  the  Paper-office,  gives  us  the  following  detail  of  the 
King’s  ftiips  in  fea-pay,  on  the  19th  July  1738. 

Stationed  in  the  Plantations,  24  ftiips,  carrying  5,045  men. 

in  the  Mediterranean,  17  5, oil 

at  Newfoundland,  3 — — ' 690 

Ordered  home,  •—  “*  4 ~ — - — 720 

On  the  Irifti  coaft,  — — 6 — 550 

At  home,  — ■ 41  — — 9,602  < 

95  — . 23,418  mariners. 

By  preparations  for  a naval  war,  the  foregoing  lift  had  been  fwelled,  before 
March  1739,  to  147  ftiips,  carrying  38,849  men.  But  their  numbers  were  defeilive, 
in  4,758  borne,  and  in  8,61 8 muftered.  — From  the  fame  authority,  we  have  the 
following  abftradt  of  the  royal  navy  in  June  1748  : 

89  ftiips  of  the  line. 

153  frigates. 

242  Complement  of  men,  60,654. 

By  comparing  the  lift  of  1738  with  that  of  1748,  it  gives  an  idea  fufficiently  pre* 
cife  of  the  magnitude  of  the  fleet  of  England,  during  the  war  of  1739. 

from 
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from  the  one,  or  the  other,  we  muft  conclude  that  the  interell:  of 
merchants  was  not  much  alFedled  by  the  war  of  1739.  Accurate 
fadts  offer  a continual  contradiftion  to  political  fpeculation. 
Who  could  have  fuppofed  that  the  mercantile  enterprizes  of  the 
laft  year  Of  fo  lengthened  a courfe  of  hoftilities,  would  have  gained 
a fuperiority  in  their  general  amount  over  the  conliderable  traffic  of 
the  preceding  period  of  peace,  though  a naval  war  was  chiefly  di- 
reded  againft  the  adventures  of  the  traders  ? That  long  trad;  of 
warfare  is  alfo  remarkable  for  the  confiderable  balances  of  trade, 
which  appear  to  have  been  paid  annually  to  England ; which,  on 
a feven-year  s average  of  the  excefs  of  exports,  including  the  bul- 
lion fent  out,  amounted  to  4,719,175  a year 

An  examination,  indeed,  of  the  tonnage,  yields  a lefs  advan^ 
tageous  dedudion,  which  is  therefore  nearer  the  truth.  The  foK 
lowing  detail  of  our  fhipping,  gives  us  probably  the  true  balance 
of  trade : 

446,666  tofts  cleared  outwards.  y 

304,861  tons  entered  inwards. 

141,805  ; which  carried  out  a cargo  of  about  £.  ajODOjOOOv 

In  this  moft  favourable  traffic  we  fee  the  caiife  of  that  extraor- 
dinary difference  of  export  between  the  three  years  of  tranquillity 
preceding- the  war  of  1739,  a,nd  the  three  years  of  peace  immedi- 
ately fubfequent  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle. 

Contrail 


* It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  the  balance  of  4,.7I9>I75,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the 'text  as  tfie  annual  payment  made  to  England  on  her  general  commerce,  is 
a much  larger  fum  than  the  whole  gold  and  filver  that  was  yearly  imported  from 
America  to  Spain  during  the  fame  period.  We  may  learn  from  The  Inquiry  into  thi 
Caufe  of  the  PFealth  of  Nations^  [vol.  i.  p.  261.]  that,  according  to  an  average  of 
elevenyears,  there  were  imported  annually  into  Spain  3,828,000  only  ; Jind  into  it 
and  I’ortugal  no  more  than  f.  5,746,878.  4.  fterling.  It  was  the  vaft  export  of  corn 
during  the  war  of  1739,  which  has  been  valued  at  a million  and  a half,  that  fwellcd 
fo  greatly  the  apparent  balance  of  favourable  payments.  [See  the  Annual  Regifter 
for  1772,  p.  197*  j It  was  in  the  fame  manner  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
corn,  with  the  bounty  given  to  imports,  more  than  any  real  decline  in  our  manu- 
fadtures  and  traffic,  which  occafioned  the-defalcation  in  the  export  of  our  produdls, 
and  confequently  in  the  balance  of  trade,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Chronological 
Table  of  Commerce  hereinafter  inferted,  during  the  period  from  1764  to  1 77 1.  Thefe 
obfervations  were  made  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  delight  in  accurate  refearch,  and 
ifi  logical  dedudfions  from  juft  premifes. 
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Contraft  the  following  years  : 

Ships  cleared  outwards.  Cargoes  exported.. 


17367 

Tons  Englilk. 

D»  foreign. 

Total. 

— £'  9*993*232 

37  ( 

38  > 

17407 

— 476*941 

— 26,627 

— 501,673  — 

50  i 
51 3 

— 609,798 

— 5**386 

661,184  — 

— 12,599,112 

IN  the  foregoing  detail,  we  behold  the  extended  field  from  which 
King  George  II.  drew  his  reiources  of  men  and  of  money  for  the 
war  of  1755  > when  the  encroachments  of  France  on  the  American 
territory  of  England  offered  a frefh  infult  to  her  fovereignty. 

The  national  ftrength  at  that  epoch  may  be  thus  computed  : 

The  whole  tonnage  of  Englifti  (hips,  that  formed  the  nurfery 

whence  the  royal  navy  was  chiefly  manned  — — 6<Jg,yg8  tons  j. 

which  muft  have  been  navigated,  if  we  allow  twelve  men  to  — — 

every  200  tons  burden,  by  — — — — . 36,588  men.- 


We  may  determine  with  regard  to  the  progrefs  and  magnitude- 
of  the  royal  navy  from  the  following  ftatement : 


In  1749 

1754- 

1760 


Tonnage.  Sailors  voted  by  Parliament 

228,215  17,000  —— 

226,246  10,000  

300,416  — 70,000.  — — 


Their  wages,  let. 

839,800 

494,00® 

3,458,000 


We 


The  ordinary  of  the  navy  and  half-  pay  in 

*749*  — 

— £•  285,878 

Ordnance  for  fea-fervice,  • — — 

— 44,200 

£’  330,078. 

The  ordinary  of  the  navy  and  half  pay  in 

*754*  — 

— 278,748' 

Building  and  repairs,  — • — 

— 

— ICO, 000 

Ordnance  for  fea-fervice, 

— 26,000 

£.  404,748 

The  ordinary  of  the  navy  and  half  pay  in 

1760,  — 

— 232,629 

Building  and  lepairs,  — - 

- — 

— 200,000 

Ordnance  for  fea-fervice,  — ^ 

— 

— 182,000 

£.  614,629 
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We  may  difcover  with  fufficient  certainty  the  probable  amount 
of  the  {landing  revenue  from  the  following  detail : 

The  nett  income  paid  into  the  Exchequer  from  every 
branch  of  permanent  taxes,  during  the  five  years 

from  1749  to  1753  inclufive,  amounted  to  — 22,039,784  14  3; 

which,  according  to  an  average  of  the  fame  five  years,  . 1.  i '■ 

yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  — ~ 4,407,957  : 

But,  the  nation  owed  a debt,  on  the  nth 
of  January  1753,  of  £,  7S»3I3>353» 
whereon  was  paid  an  yearly  intereft, 
that  muft  be  dedu<fl:ed  — — 2,677,327, 

Clear  revenue  £.  1,730,630 

Out  of  which  were  to  be  defrayed  the  civil  lift  expences, 
as  well  as  the  various  charges  of  the  peace  eftablifti- 
ment  of  the  army  and  navy.  There  exifted,  however, 
immenfe  wealth  in  the  nation.  And  the  annual  fupplies 
that  were  granted  by  Parliament  in  the  courfe  of  hofti- 
lities  amounted,  according  to  an  average  of  the  years 

1755—6—7—8-9  to  — — — — ,^.10,863,863. 

Such  was  the  ftrength  of  that  monarch  at  the  commencementr 
of  the  war  of  1755  ; let  us  enquire  into  the  lofles  or  gains  that 
refulted  from  it  to  commerce. 


Compare  the  following  years. 


Ships 

cleared  outwards. 

Value  of  cargoes. 

Years. 

Tons  Engli/h. 

Do  foreign. 

Total. 

*749> 

51,386'  — 

661,184  — 

L- 

50  J 

Cl  1 

— 609,798 

— 

12,599,112 

17557 

73*456  — 

- 

11,708,515 

56  f 

— 45'5254 

— 

524,711 

57  3 

573*978  

1760 

— 471*241 

— 

112,737  -- 

14,693,270 

61 

— 508,220 

— 

*17*835  — 

626,055  

14,873,194 

62 

— 480,444 

— 

120,126  — 

600,570  

*3*546,17* 

Thus,  the  year  1756  marked  the  loweft  point  of  the  depreffion 
of  commerce;  whence  it  gradually  rofe,  till,  in  the  fixth  year  of 
the  war,  it  had  gained  a fuperiority  over  that  of  the  tranquil  years 
1749-50-51,  if  we  judge  according  to  the  value  of  exports  ; and 
almoft  to  an  equality,  if  we  draw  our  inferences  from  the  tonnage. 
The  Spanifh  war  of  1762  impofed  an  additional  weight,  and  we 
have  feen  the  confequent  decline. 

D 2 WHEN 


* Hift  of  Debts,  p.  155—65. 
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by  the  treaty  of  Paris  entire  freedom  war  again  reilored 
to  commerce,  the  traders  once  more  exerted  their  energy,  bv 
fending  out  adventures  of  an  unexampled  amount,  to  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  though  the  nation  was  fuppofed  to  be  ftrained  by 
too  great  an  exertion  of  its  powers  : and  all  the  falutary  elfeds  of 
an  augmented  manufafture  and  an  extended  traffic  were  inftantly 
feen  in  the  commercial  fuperiority  of  the  three  years  following 
the  pacification  of  1763,  over  thofe  enfuing  the  peace  of  1748,, 
though  thefe  have  been  celebrated  juftly  as  times  of  uncommon, 
profperity.  ' ' " 

Examine  the  following  proofs  :r 

Years. 

*749 

50 

51 

1758 

J759 

1764 

65 

, 66 

3772 

73 

74 

The  grofs  income  of  the  Poft-office,  foreign  and  domeftic, , 
•which  can  alone  demonJirate»A^y^  the  Editor  of  the  Annual*  Re- 
gifter,  the  extent  of  our  correfpondence,  amounted 

in  1744,  to,^  — — £-235,492: 

in  1764,  to. " - 432,048 


Such,- 


There  were  exported,  as  part  of  the  cargoes  of  1758,  prize-goods  of  the  value 
901,207;  and.  as  part  of  thofe  of  1759,  the  value  of  69,2,743.  In.  the 
aoaount  of  the  cargoes  exported  in  the  year  1766,  and  alfo  in  the  feries  of. 
3.772-3-4,  the  value  of  corn  was  not  included,  fince  it  was  not  exported;  which,.-. 
noakes  a confiderable  difference,  as  hath  been  already  obferved, 

^ Of  1773,  p.  225. 


Ships  cleared  outwards. 

Value  of  cargoes. 

Tons  Engliih.  P°  foreign.  Total. 

, 609,798;  — 5*9386  — f 661,184 

— 12^599,112 

— 389,842  — 116,002  — 505,844 

— 406,335  — I2I,Cl6  — 527,351 

12,618,335- 

’"I39947»7&8 

“ 639,872  — 68,136  — 708,008 

— 1419259950 

— 756,187  — 65,630  — 821,817 

— 159613,003 

r- 
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Such  then  is  the  pleafant  view,  which  a compai*ifon  of  the  years 
iy6^ — 5— with  1772—3 — 4,  difplays,  of  the  flourifhing  ftate 
of  England,  during  the  peaceful  period  between  the  cpnclufion  of. 
the  laft  war  and  the  beginning  of  the  prefent.  When,  owing  to 
the  native  habits  and  acquired  confidence  of  the  colonies— to  the 
ancient  negled:s  and  continued  indulgence  of  Britain — the  nation 
found  herfelf  at  length  obliged  to  enter  into  a ferious  conteft:  with 
her  tranfatlantic  provinces,,  in  i775>  fhe  happily  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages  of  a buly  manufad:ure,  of  a vigorous  commerce,  and 
of  a produdlive.  revenue  : and  we  may  thence  infer,  that  the  ftate 
engaged  in  the  arduous  difpute  with  augmented  refources,  fincej 
the  efficient  funds  had  been  greatly  enlarged. 

Let  us  examine  the  ftrength  of  England  at  the  epoch  of  the^^ 
American  war. 

For  reafons  that  fhall  be  afterwards  given,  the 
fighting  men  of  England  and  Wales,  exclufive 

of  Scotland,  are  calculated  at  2,000,000. 

The  annual  tonnage  of  Englifh  fhipping,  which  

formed  the  chief  nurfery  for  the  royal  navy, 

had  now  fwelled  to,.  7,56,187  tons^i, 

which  mufi:  have  been  navigated,  if  we  allow  — 

twelve  men  to  every  two  hundred  tons,  by  4-6 >37^  failors# 

The  follov/ing,  detail  contains  a conneded  furvey  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  royal  navy  at  different  periods : . 

In  1688  — 101,032  tons. 

1695  — 1 12,400  45,000  men. 

1705  — 104,754  41^539 

1715  — 167,596 

1727  — 170,862  2.0,000  >— — voted  by  Parliament.' 

1.749  — 2-28,215  — - 17,000  ditto 

1754, — 226,246  10,000  ditto 

1760  — 300,416  70,000  ditto 

1774^ — 276,046  - - 20,000  ditto 

■'»  The 


3'.  The  fubjoined  fiatement  will  give  the  reader  ideas  fufficiently  precife  of  the 
peace  eftabliflimcnt  of  the  royal  . navy  during  the  prefent  reign,  according  to  an 

average 
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The  public  revenue  amounted  yearly  to  rather  more  thran 
1 0,000,000  j though  indeed  its  energy  was  embarrafled  by 
confiderable  burdens,  and  its  operations  were  obftrudled,  both 
in  peace  and  in  war,  by  great  dedud:ions  j yet  the  produdlive 
powers  of  the  finking  fund,  ar  rather,  the  fuperabundance  of 

all 


average  of  the  firft  feven  years,  and  of  the  four  lafl:  years,  contrafled,  from  the  par- 
liamentary grants  ; and  alfo  during  the  reign  of  George  II.  according  to  an  ave- 
rage of  the  five  peaceful  years  fuhfequent  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as 
well  as  the  five  tranquil  years  preceding  the  war  of  1739,  compared  with  thofeof 
the  foregoing  reign,  and  with  thofe  of  the  following  one. 


Years, 

Seamen  voted. 

Wages,  See. 

Ordinary  of  the  navy. 

Repairs,  See, 

1764- 

to 

K — 16,000  — 

832,000 

— 408,786  — 

264,357 

1771. 

J77I 

to 

1 

..  — 26,200  — 

15365,000 

— 409,696  — 

410,492 

1774; 

1750- 

51 

52 

1 

^ — 9,600  — 

47^,797 

— 305,320  — 

108,03* 

53' 

54- 

1738^ 

37  1 
33, 

^ — 9,200  — 

415,500 

— 215,700  — - 

50,800 

321 

3^- 

1726' 

> — 10,000  — 

505,500 

— 193^157  — 

50,200 

It  is  a memorable  circumftance,  that  the  peace  eftablilhment  of  failors  during 
the  prefent  reign,  confifted  of  a greater  number  than  were  found  in  all  England 
by  the  enumeration  of  1581  or  even  of  1701.  Of  the  royal  navy,  which  has  been 
ftated  in  the  text  to  have  carried,  in  1774,  276,046  tons,  feveral  fhips  were 
found,  it  fliould  feem,  unfit  for  adtiial  fervice  on  the  day  of  trial.  Of  a ftiJl  greater 
nvimbcr  wc  have  been  deprived,  either  by  the  misfortunes  incident  to  navigation, 
or  by  the  good  fortune  of  our  enemies.  Yet,  _by  an  effort,  which  Britain  alone 
could  have  made,  while  her  navigation  and  traffic  profpered  in  unexampled  great- 
nefs,  there  have  been  added  to  the  fleet,  of  efficient  (hips,  during  a period  of  fix 
years  of  war,  from  1775  to  1781  ; 

44  of 
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all  other  funds  more  than  their  engagements,  fince  it  is  compofed 
of  furplufTes  from  all,  brought  the  national  income  confiderable 
aid,  by  ftrengthening  credit,  and  by  facilitating  loans  as  well  as 
payments. 

Notwithftanding 


Guns.  Tons. 

44  of  the  line,  including  fifties,  armed  with  — 3>002  carrying  — 56,144 
110  from  20  to  44  guns,  — armed  with  — carrying  — 53j3SG 

160  Hoops,  — — armed  with  2,555  carrying  — 37,160 


314  veflels,  — — — 8,888  — — — 146,654 

By  a fimilar  effort  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  England,  we 

have  feen,  could  only  add  to  her  naval  force,  in  fix  years,  — — 11,368 


Here  then  is  a greater  fleet  fitted  out  during  the  embarralTments  of  war,  than 
King  William  or  Queen  Anne,  or  perhaps  King  George  I.  ever  polTefled.  It 
may  gratify  a reafonable  curiofity,  to  fee  a precife  flatement  of  the  navy,  which 
was  in  commilSon  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  exclulive  of  the  fhips  lying  in 
ordinary,  and  in  preparation  for  the  next  campaign,  after  all  our  lofles,  either  by 
means  of  the  {forms  of  the  deep,  the  wafte  of  time,,  or  the  vigpur  of  the  enemy» 

Here  is  the  detail. 

Gunst 


80  7 

74  J 

701 

645 

60 

50 


44? 

40.  J 

38  I 

36  J 

32  I 

28  i 
20 

Sloops, 


Rates*  Number  of  each* 


1 — 3 

2 — II 

— 3 — 47 

— 4 — 32^ 

— 4 5- 

— 4 14 

Of  the  line,  112 

— 5 12 

— 5 38' 

r-  5 28 

— 6 — — 26 

&c.  — 182 

d in  commiffion,  398 


Men  voted  by  Parliament  in  lySz* 

— 100,000 
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^ 'Kotwlthftan^iag  .ev«ry  redutEtion  during  the  foregoing  peace,  the  debt  of  the 
nation  amounted,  at  Midfammer  1775, ‘fo  — — — i3Sj943,P5I  ; 

whereon  was  paid  an  annualintereft of  — ^.4,44.0,821: 

And  this  laft  fum  muit  have  been  deduced,  in  the  firft  place,  from  the  nett 


income  paid  into  the  exchequer. 

The  progreffive  produce  of  the 

The  annual  average  from  1760  i 
to  1765  J 
from  1765  1 
to  1770  i 
•from  1770  ) 
to  1775  J 
•from)  7751 
to  1780  1 
' 1781 


finking  fund  was  as  follows  : 

;C*'2>C9d;943 

2,266,246 

2>65i,453 

• 2,868,012 

— ~ 3,058,012 


HAVING  thus  calculated  the  previous  flrength  of  this  kingdom, 
let  ds  now  inquire  into  the  lofies  of  trade,  from  the  mofi:  com- 
plicated war  in  which  Britain  was  ever  engaged. 

Confider  the  following  proofs : 

Ships  cleared  outwards.  Value  of  cargoes. 


Peaceful 

Years. 

[ 1749  1 
1 

Tons  Englifli. 

— 609,798  — 

D=  foreign. 

515386  — 

Total. 

661,184  

5^- 

12,599,112 

Peaceful 

— 7565187  — 

655630  — 

821,817  

155613,003 

i 

American  war,  ^ 

■ 74' 

— 760,798'  — 

73>m  — 

8345O32  

13,861,812 

French  war,  ( 

i 77 
r 1778 

— 657,238  — 

985113  — 

7555351 

I 1 5.55 ’5070 

Spanifh  war,  . 

1779 

— 590,911  — 

1395124  — 

7305035 

12,693,430 

X>utch  war,  ( 

L 

— 619,462  — 

13455^5  — 

7535977  

115622,333 

Let  us  now  fum  up  the  evidence.  A comparifon  of  the  three 
tranquil  years  immediately  fucceeding  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  with  the  three  peaceful  years  preceding  the  prefent  war, 
marks  the  fuperior  extent  of  our  manufa<fi;ures  and  navigation  dur- 
ing the  lafi:  period  over  the  former.  If  we  judge  from  the  fiate 
" I . of 
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of  the  tonnage  during  the  years  17^5 — 6 — 7,  the  Colonial  contcft 
appears  to  have  little  affefted  the  general  mafs  of  trade,  fmce  our 
navigation  was  greater  during  the  American  war,  than  it  had  been 
during  the  previous  years  of  peace  : but,  if  we  draw  our  inference 
from  the  diminilhed  value  of  cargoes  exported,  we  feem  to  have  loft 
£.  1,751,190  a year,  which  formed  probably  the  real  amount  of  the 
ufual  export  to  the  revolted  provinces.  It  was  the  alarm  occafioned 
by  the  interference  of  France  that  firft  interrupted  univerfal  traffic  : 
and  the  year  1778,  which  was,  however,  ftill  fuperior  in  its  export 
to  the  average  of  1755 — 6 — 7,  marked  the  loweft  point  of  com- 
mercial depreffion  during  the  prefent  war,  if  we  determine  from  the 
value  of  cargoes ; whence  trade  immediately  rofe,  as  it  had  done  dur- 
ing every  former  conteft.  The  traders  having  carefully  felt  their 
ground,  and  infpedied  the  markets,  fent  out,  in  1779,  a greater  quan- 
tity of  merchandize  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  by  1,142,360, 
though  the  inconfiderable  fall  in  the  arnount  of  the  tonnage 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  value  of  exportations  had  alfo  fallen. 
The  great  profperity  of  our  foreign  trade  during  the  laft  war,  at 
leaft  from  1758,  is  a facft  in  our  annals,  which  has  excited  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  Yet,  let  us  fairly  contraft  our  foreign  com- 
merce during  the  following  years,  great  as  it  was  affuredly  dur- 
ing the  firft  period,  and  little  as  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  during 
the  laft : 


Ships  cleared  outwards. 

Value  of  cargoes. 

Years. 

Tons  EnglUh. 

D°  foreign. 

Total. 

£■ 

^758 

— 389,842  — 

116,002  

505»844 

12,618,335 

1778 

— 657,238  — 

98,113  — 

755*351  ~ 

11*551,070 

1759 

— 406,335  — 

121,016  

527*351  - 

13*947*78^ 

J779 

— 590,911  — • 

139,124  — 

730*035  ~ 

12,693,430 

1760 

471,241  

102,737  — 

573,978  - 

— 14,694,970 

1780 

619,462  — 

i34’5i5  — 

753*977  - 

11,622,333 

Here  then  is  a demonftration  of  the  fuperior  navigation  of  Eng- 
land during  the  prefent  war,  over  that  of  the  former,  though  the 
apparent  value  of  our  manufactures,  fent  to  foreign  countries, 

E , feems; 
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fcems  to  have  been  lefs.  But,  for  reafons  that  £hall  be  af- 
terwards given,  though  the  truth  of  the  obfervation  is  felf- 
evident,  the  tonnage  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  moft  cer- 
tain meafure  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  both^  And  the 
lingular  rife  in  the  numbers  of  our  Ihipping  cleared  outwards,, 
with  the  fall  in  the  value  of  manufactures  that  appear  to  have 
formed  their  cargoes,  juftify,  becaufe  “ they  Ihew  an  unfuit- 
ablenefs  which  cannot  otherwifc  be  accounted  for,”  a very  Ihrewd 
' remark  of  Mr.  Eden’s,  **  That  in  the  latter  period  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  the  dexterity  of  exporters,  which  in  times  of 
regular  trade  occafions  oftentatious  and  exaggerated  entries,  may 
not  in  many  inftances  have  operated  to  undervaluations  and  conr- 
cealments.”  ♦ 

Let  us  now  take  a tranlient  view  of  the  trade  of  Scotland  during 
the  lad  and  prefent  war. 


Compare  the  following  years  : 


Years. 

Value  of  cargoes  exported. 

French  war 

j 

‘755  ] 

56  [ 

— 663,401. 

L 

57  ' 

American  war,  s 

‘775  1 

76  t 

— 996.535 

77  J 

French  war 
American  ^ 

1760 

— 

— 1,086,205. 

French  ' 

Spanilh 

Dutch. 

• wars,  — 

0 

00 

— 

•—  1,002,039*. 

It  may  be  of  ufe,  becaufe  we  may  acquire  accurate  knowledge,^ 
to  carry  on  this  comparifon  a little  further.*  The  Spanilh,  war  of 
1762  beat  down  the  amount  of  commerce  below  the  dandard  of 
rybi.  Notwithdanding  the  Spanilh  war  of  L779,  the  value  rof 
our  commerce  rofe  in  that  year  beyond  the  level,  of  hy 

1, 1 42, 360..  We  ought  to  have  expe<ded,  that,  the  fuperaddition  of 
the  Dutch  conted,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1780,  would  haveforced 
down  the  traffic  of  this  year,  e\  en  belcw  the  meafure  of  1778 : yet,  if 
I we 
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we  determine  from  the  number  of  fhips  cleared  outwards,  our  fo- 
reign trade  in  1780  mounted  over  that  of  1779;  but  if  we  infer 
from  lefs  certain  premifes,  the  apparent  values  of  their  cargoes,  it  was 
compreifed  below  the  ftandard  of  1779,  though  not  to  an  equality 
with  the  depreffion  of  1778.  Notwithftanding  thofe  various  ob- 
ftrudtions,  the  trade  of  Scotland  gradually  afcendedfrom  its  loweft 
point  of  debafement  in  1778,  till,  in  , 1780,  it  had  gained  a fupe- 
riority  over  that  of  1762,  and  nearly  an  equality  with  that  of 
1760. 

Examine  the  proof : 

Exported  in  1777  the  value  of  jT.  837,643 


1778 

1779 

1780 


702,820 
837,273 
1,002,039 


He  who  has  entered  into  the  fpirit  of  this  interefting  comparifon 
may  afk.  What  then  is  the  amount  of  our  commercial  Ioffes  during 
the  prefent  war  ? Admitting  that  our  foreign  commerce  during  our 
exiffing  hoftilities,  and  during  the  war  of  1755,  were  precifely  of 
the  fame  extent,  (though  the  fuperiority  of  our  navigation  amid  our_ 
prefent  conteffs  forbids  fuch  a fuppofition)  the  anfwer  is.  We  have 
only  loft  by  the  war  the  amaunt  of  the  annual  gains  of  an  jncreafing 
induftry  and  traffic  from  1763  to  1775,  fmee  we  nearly  enjoy  now 
what  we  enjoyed  at  any  time  previous  to  the  peace  of  Paris.  Were 
we  to  figure  the  trade  of  Britain,  foreign  and  domeftic,  as  an 
Atlas,  fuftaining  her  affairs  mercantile  and  political,  we  might  find 
an  argument  and  an  illuftration  from  the  progreffive  ftages  of  the 
growth  of  man.  We  have  feen,  that  during  the  laft  war  he 
exerted  all  the  adlivity  and  the. vigour  of  youth  ; that  during  the 
prefent  he  exercifed  all  the  energy  and  the  force  of  manhood  i 
when  the  embarraffments  of  the  former  period  preffed  him  with 
additional  incumbrances,  he  flirunk  from  his  load  with  the  fup- 
plenefs  of  his  age,  but  recovered  his  pofition  with  his  natural  agi- 
lity ; when  the  complicated  difficulties  of  the  prefent  wars  heaped 
upon  him  additional  weight,  he  bent  reludtantly  under  his  bur- 
den ; but,  having  eafily  collected  his  powers,  he  ftood  firm  in  his 
might  under  all  his  preffures,  becaufe  his  finews  had  been  flrung, 
and  his  joints  had  been  knit. 

E 2 


Such 


I 
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Such  accurate  details,  however,  admit  of  few  remarks,  and  of 
little  embellifliment : much  of  their  force  arifes  from  comparifon 
and  contrail:,  by  bringing  the  glances  of  the  eye  in  aid  of  the 
deliberations  of  judgment. 


£•  4,086,087  i 

i90»533  ? 


It  may,  however,  be  obferved  in  general,  that  King  William  engaged  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  on  the  ftrength  of  a foreign  commerce,  of  the  yearly 

value  of  ■■ 

which  was  chiefly  tranfportcd  by  a ton- 
nage of  — — — — 

And  from  both  arofean  annual  income  of  £.  551,141. 

Qiieen  Anneentered  into  thewarof  1702, 
on  the  ftrength  of  a foreign  commerce, 
of  the  yearly  value  of  — — - 

which  was  chiefly  tranfported  by  a ton- 
nage of  — — — — 

And  from  both  arofean  annual  income  of  1,292,135. 


King  George  II.  began  the  war  of  1739, 
on  the  ftrength  of  a foreign  commerce, 
of  the  yearly  value  of  — — — 

which  was  chiefly  tranfported  by  a ton- 
nage of  — — — — 

And  from  both  arofe  an  annual  incomeof  £.  1,516,557. 

The  fame  monarch  commenced  hofti- 
lities  in  1755,  on  the  ftrength  of  a fo- 
reign commerce,  of  the  yearly  value  of  — 

which  was  chiefly  tranfported  by  a ton- 
nage of  — — — — - 

And  from  both  arofe  an  annual  income  of  £.  1,558,254. 

His  prefent  Majefty  engaged  in  the  Co- 
lonial conteft  on  the  ftrength  of  a fo- 
reign commerce,  of  the  yearly  value  of  — 

which  was  chiefly  tranfported  by  a ton^ 

nage  of  — — — — 

.^nd  both  yielded  an  annual  cuftom  of  — £.  2,503,335. 


*“  £'  6,709,881  1 

293>793  : 

— aC- 9>993>232  J 
476,941  : 

— i2j599>“2  i 

609,798  : 

— aC-  r5>6 13,003  j 
756,187  : 


Were  we  to  form  a judgment  of  the  force  of  England  in  the 
year  i774,  by  comparing  its  exports  with  thofe  of  i688,  we 
ought  to  determine  that  the  national  power  was  in  the  firft  period 
to  the  laft,  as  fifteen  are  to  four  : were  we  to  judge  from  a com- 
parilbn  of  the  amount  of  the  cuftoms,  our  ftrength  at  prefent  is 
nearly  five  times  as  much  as  it  was  then : but  if  we  decide  by  a 

computation 
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computation  of  the  fucceflive  tonnage,  the  naval  refources  of  the 

ftate  during  the  current  reign  are 

, . . to  thofe  of  William’s,  — as  7 to  2 

to  thofe  of  Anne’s,  — 7 to  3 

* , " ‘ to  thofe  of  George  IT.  in  1739,  as  7 to  4- 

to  thofe  of  George  II.  in  1755,  as  7 to  6 

If  we  take  the  average  of  the  tonnage  cleared 
outwards,  in  1764,  and  1774,  it  will  give  us 
for  the  average  tonnage  of  the  prefent  reign,  698,030  tons. 

In  order  to  find  the  real  tonnage,  add  one- 
third  to  the  regiftered  tonnage  which  is  en- 
tered at  the  Cuftom-houfe,  — 232,677 

930,707 

Add  to  thefe  one-fifteenth,  for  the  tonnage  of 

Scotland  — — 62,047 

Britifh  tonnage  during  the  prefent  reign,  — 992,754  tons  5. 

which  mufi:  have  been  navigated,  if  we  al- 
low twelve  men  to  every  two  hundred  tons, 

by  — — — 59 >5^ 5 failoTS.. 

If  we  take  the  average  of  the  tonnage  of  1749-, 

of  1737,  of  1727,  it  will  fhew  us  the  * * * 

tonnage  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  — 506,523  tons. 

Add  one- third  for  the  real. tonnage,  — — 168,841- 

Add  one-fifteenth  for  the  tonnage  of  Scotland,  45,025; 

Britifh  tonnage  during  the  reign  of  George  II.  720,389- 

which  mufi;  have  been  navigated,  if  we  ^al-  : * •. 

low  twelve  men  to  every  two  hamdred  tons-,  ' ^ 
by  — » — — - 4'3-i222  mafiners*. 

If 
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If  we  take  the  average  of  the  tonaage  -during 
the  years  1702,  1709,  and  1714,  we  fhall 
difcover  the  tonnage  of-  the  reign  of 
r.  Anne,  — ' ' — ^ — 312,939  tons. 

Add  one-third  for  the:  real.tohnage,  ^ — 104,3 1 3 


416,252 


which  muft  have  been  navigated,  if-^we  al- 
low twelve  men  to  every  two  hundred  tons', ^ : j . 1 _ 
by  . — — '24*975  tnariners, 

I 

The  enumeration,  in  January  1701,  of  the 

fliipping  of  England,  gave_the  tonnage  — 261,222  tons, 

and  the  men  — — 16,591  Tailors. 

If  we  take,  however,  the  average  of  the  years 
1688,  1697,  and  1 70 1 , we  fliall  difcover  the 
tonnage  of  the  reign  of  William,  — . 172,831  tons. 

Add  one-third  for  the  real  tonnage,  — 57,610 


230,441 

which  mull  have  been  navigated,  if  we  al- 
low twelve  men  to  every  two  hundred^  tons, 
by  — ; , — ^ 13,826  Tailors. 

If  we  take  the  average  of  the  years  1688  and 
1660,  we  fhall  fee  the  tonnage  of  the  period 
between  the  Reftoration  and  the  Revolution,  142,899  tons. 

Add  one-third  for  the  real  tonnage  „ — • r 47*633 


' 189,532  tons i 


which  muft  have  been  navigated,  if  we  al- 
low twelve  men  to  every  two  hundred  tons. 


11/372  mariners. 


The 
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The  enumeration  * in  1581,  of  the  fhipping  of 
England,  demonftrates  that  the  tonnage  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  only  — 72,450  tons, 

and  the  mariners  of  all  kinds,  — 14,295. 


Such  then  is  the  eftimate,  which  has  been  thus  briefly  fubmitted 
to  the  public,  of  the  comparative  ftrength  of  England  during  dif- 
ferent periods  of  her  contefts,  and  of  the  Ioffes  of  her  trade  from 
■every  war  lince  the  Revolution  3 and  the  notices  of  the  foregoing 
details  are  fo  authentic,  and  their  inferences  are  fo  decifive,  that 
every  attentive  reader  has  a right  to  demand  a further  account  of 
the.  firft,  and  an  additional  explanation  of  the  lafl. 


MA-NKIN.D- 


Monfonj  256., 
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’ANKIND  are  now  too'enlighteAed  to  admit  of  confident 
iV  I affertion  in  the  pla'ce  of  fatisfaaory  proof,  or  plaulible  no- 
vel t<^or  conclufive  evidence.  Little  was.  therefore  allerted  m he 
foregoing  Iheets,  withouTthe  citation  of  fufficient  authorities,  or  the 
' mention  of  authentic  documents,  which  have  already  been  ' 

and  ought  now  to  be  explained.  ■ He  who  propofes  new  modes  of 
argument,  muft  expeS  contradiSion  ; and  he  who  draws  novel 
conclufions  from  uncommon  premifes,  ought  to  enable  the  reader 
examine  his  reafonings,  becaufe  it  is  juft  inquiry  which  can  alone^ 
eftablifh'the  certainty  of  truth  on  the  degradation  of  error. 

Promoted  as  much  by  curiofity  as  by  avarice', ’even  during  the 
i„fanc7of  ouT  traffic,  Ln  entered  into  the  moft  minute  inquiries 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  what  we  fent  out,  as  we  as  o w 
we  brou-jht  in,  with  the  prudent  defign  of  learning  whether  we 
7ned  oi  loft  b^  our  commerce.  If  we  pafs  over  the  uncertain  times 
of  O ir  Fdwards  ard  Henrys,  and  alfo  of  Elizabeth,  we  ftiall  find,  in 

iLz  afurious  conteft  between Miffelden and  MalyneSjtwo eminent 

merchants  with  regard  to  the  balance  of  trade ; which  had  already 
engaged  the  hopes  a!id  fears  of  the  nation,  fince  the 
7re  fuppofed  Ln,  as  they  are  confidered  too  often  now  alone  to 
conftitiue  wealth  : and  the  fcarcity  of  money  W'as  complained  of 
not  only  by  traders,  whofe  credit  and  capitals  were  yet  inconfider- 
able  b/t  by  country  gentlemen  who  abounded  in  genuine  opulence, 
^he’on^fafs,  in  iJr  avidity  for  gain,  had  °v-traded  themfe  ves  i 
the  other  had  learned  habits  of  complaining,  during  thofe  days  ot 

With  t‘fpirit  which  evinces  how  little  the  nature  of  commerce 
waTarthatftme  underftood,  Malynes  infifted,  that  e>ccha«ge  ought 
to  be  regulated  by  public  authority,  becaufe 

rn'eontended  7th  that  it  the  real  amount  of  the 

tTpor^d  imports,  M not  only  influenced  e.^^^ 

elje;  and  thaU  free  trade  made  trade  flour, Jh  . While  we  amule 


ture  of  coins  as  well  as  of  commerce.  [ ee 
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ourfelvcs  with  remarking  the  pertinacious  acrimony  of  the  dis- 
putants, we  may  now  decide  from  our  prefent  experience  which 
of  them  was  right. 

As  the  reafonablenefs  of  MilTelden  triumphed  ere  long  over  the 
abfurdity  of  Malynes,  ingenuity  exerted  its  powers  to  difcover, 
through  the  thick  cloud  which  then  enveloped  an  interefting 
fubjeft,  the  value  of  our  exports  and  our  imports ; and  thence,  by 
an  eafy  deduftion,  to  find  whether  we  were  gainers  or  lofers  by  our 
traffic.  Diligent  inquirers  looked  into  the  entries  at  the  Cuftom- 
houfe,  becaufe  they  knew  that  a duty  of  five  in  the  hundred  being 
collected  on  the  value  of  commodities,  it  would  require  no  difficult 
calculation  to  afcertain  nearly  the  amount  of  both.  And,  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  eftablifhed  as  a rule,  not  only  among 
merchants,  but  ftatefmen,  to  multiply  the  general  value  of  the 
cuftoms,  inwards  and  outwards,  by  twenty,  in  order  to  find  the  real 
value  of  the  various  articles  which  formed  the  aggregate  of  our 
foreign  trade.  Exceptionable  as  It  was,  this  mode  furniffied,  du- 
ring many  years  of  darknefs,  the  only  light  that  our  anceftors  had 
to  diredt  their  unexperienced  fteps,  notwithftanding  the  impatience 
of  politicians,  and  the  efforts  of  minifters.  Improvement  is  too 
often  miftaken  for  innovation.  When  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Trade  urged  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  “ to  enter  the  feveral  commo- 
dities which  formed  the  exports  and  imports,  to  affix  to  each  its 
price,  and  to  form  a general  total,  by  calculating  the  value  of 
the  whole,”  the  Cuftom-houfe  officers  ftoutly  infifted,  becaufe 
they  dreaded  change,  “ that  to  comply  with  fuch  direitions 
w^ould  require  the  one  half  of  the  clerks  of  London  - fo  difficult  is 
it  to  induce  the  old  to  alter  the  methods  of  their  youth.  And  the 
theorifts  of  thofe  times  continued  to  fatisfy  their  curiofity,  and 
to  alarm  the  nation  on  the  fide  of  her  commercial  jealoufy,  fince 
there  exifted  no  written  evidence  by  which  their  ffatements  could 
be  proved,  or  their  declamations  confuted. 

It  was  to  the  liberality  of  fentiment,  no  lefs  than  to  theperfever- 
ance  of  refolution  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  that  the  public  were  at 
lafi:  indebted  for  the  eftablifliment  of  the  office  of  Infpedicr  Ge- 
neral, in  1695-6,  and  for  his  “Ledger,”  the  moft  curious  and 
important  record  which  any  country  pofieffes.  Nor  were  the  forms 
of  this  ufeful  department  eftablifhed  without  confideration.  Hav- 

F ing 
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ing  reviewed  a variety  of  fpecimens,  a Committee  of  Lords  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  thofe  which  are  now  in  afe'^j  “ the  whole,” 
fays  Ddvenant,  being  put  into  a very  good  method  by  the  ikill- 
ful  hands  of  Mr.  Culliford,”  the  firft  Infpeftor  General  : and 
thus  was  laid,”  continued  that  intelligent  writer',  “ amoft  excel- 
lent foundation  for  finding  out  that  balance  of  trade  which  has" 
been  fo  often  talked  of.” 

From  this  authentic  regifier  of  our  traffic,  the  parliament  were, 
yearly  fupplied  with  details,  either  for  argument  or  deliberation  ; 
and  ipeculatifts  were  furnifhed  with  extracts  for  the  exercife  of 
their  ingenuity  or  the  formation  of  their  projects.  But,  as  a<51:ual 
enjoyment  feldom  enfures  continued  fatisfadion,  what  had  been 
- demanded  for  half  a century,  when  it  was  regarded  as  unattainable, 
was  ere  long  derided  as  defedive,  when  it  was  poflefled ; and  they 
who  pointed  out  the  defeds  of  an  eftabliffiment  that  could  not  be 
made  perfed,  found  believers  now,  becaufe  man  delights  in  uncer- 
tainty, and  his  pride  is  gratified,  by  feeing  imperfedion  in  all  things. 
Againft  objedors  who  thus  eafily  found  abettors,  it  was  juftly  re- 
marked, That  it  was  hoped  originally,  that  a record  containing  each 
fpecific  article  of  our  exports  and  imports,  with  the  mercantile 
value  affixed  to  each,  would,  by  a calculation  tedious,  yet  certain, 
give  us  nearly  the  true  value  of  both,  at  leafl:  as  much  exadnefs  as 
a vaft  detail  admits,  or  public  utility  demands : — that  it  was  not 
probably  perceived  how  impoffible  it  is  to  fet  bounds  to  human 
vanity,  caprice,  and  deceit  j and  how  eafily  apparent  impoffibility 
repels  reafonable  trial : but,  that  as  man,  when  engaged  in  fimilar 
purfuits,  ads  nearly  a fimilar  part,  it  was  juft  to  infer,  that  the  fame 
vanity,  caprice,  or  deceit, which  in  one  age  incited  the  trader  to  make 
exaggerated  entries  at  the  Cuflom-houfe,  urged  him,  during  every 
period,  to* *  gratify  his  ruling  paffion  by  a repetition  of  the  fame 
arts,  fince  he  was  not  carried  from  his  bias, by  the  dread  either  of  a 
tax  or  a forfeiture  : — and  that,  as  common  error  conftitutes  com- 
mon law,  it  might  be  fafely  concluded,  that  the  average  of  error 


•*  TheCoinpIler  of  thefe  fheets  had  the  curiofity  to  fearch  the  Parliament- office  for 
the  documents  mentioned  in  the  text  : and  he  foon  found  caufe  to  admire  the  pa- 
ti&nt  diligence  of  the  Peers,  in  confidering,  day  after  day,  fo  many  papers,  dry  ia 
their  nature,  however  ufeful  in  their  end, 

* Vol.  ii.  p.  32.  6. 


during  one  rcafoft  would  -be  nearly  e-qual  to  the  average  of  error  at 
any  given  epoch.  Though  to  thsfe  reafonings  it  was  not  eafy  to 
find  fuitable  anfwers,  few  changed  their  opinions,  becaufe  mankind 
do  not  willingly  part  from  their  prejudices. 

When  the  Committee  of  Peers,  aided  by  the  fK.iIlful  Culliford, 
affixed,  in  1696,  the  price  by  which  each  article  of  export  or  of 
import  fhould  in  future  be  rated,  they  probably  knew,  that  the 
fucceffive  fluifluation  of  demand,  arifing  from  the  change  in  the 
tafle  and  the  fafhions  of  the  world,  would  neceffiarily  raife  the  value 
of  fome  commodities,  and  link  the  price  of  others  ; yet  they  af- 
fufedly  forefaw,  that  the  fame  fludtuation  which  in  one  age  oc- 
cafionedan  apparent  error,  would  in  the  next  re-eftabliffi  the  rule; 
as  the  rife  in  the  price  of  fome  articles  would  at  all  times  be 
nearly  equal  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  an  equal  number,  which, 
by  forming  a general  average  of  a thoufand  different  fpecies  of 
merchandize,  would  give  in  the  refult,  if  not  the  truth,  at  lead:  fo 
great  a fimilitude  as  to  anfwer  all  the  ufual  purpofes  of  life.  Nor 
did  they,  perhaps,  expedl  to  afeertain  the  real  value  of  the  exports 
or  imports  of  the  current  year,  as  the  prodigious  extent  of  the 
calculation  did  not,  they  had  feen,  admit  of  a fpeedy  dedudtion;- 
but,  with  a fpirit  that  merits  the  higheft  praife,  they  chiedy^-aimed 
to  eftablifh,  for  the  public,  a flandard  by  which  a juft  comparifon 
might  be  made  between  any  two  given  periods  of  the  paft ; and 
thereby  to  infer  whether  our  foreign  commerce  profpered  or  de- 
clined during  the  prefent  moment : and  this  moft  important  in- 
formation the  Ledger  of  the  Infpedior  General  does  certainly  convey 
with  fufficient  certainty  for  the  ufes  of  pradiice,  or  the  fpecula- 
tions  of  theory.  Let  us  not  pretend  to  more  wifdom.in  this  re- 
fpedl  than  our  fathers  exerted  for  our  emolument ; nor  expedt 
perfedtion  where  perfedtion  cannot  exift.  Let  us  therefore  reftrain 
the  inconfiderate  hand  of  the  innovator,  who,  in.  attempting  to 
alter  the  rate  of  annexed  prices,  would  no  longer  leave  us  the 
ftandard  which  they  bequeathed  to  their  pofterity,  whereby  we 
enjoy  what  our  children  could  not  poffiefs,  all  the  advantages  of 
comparifon  and  of  contraft 

It 


^ Of  thefeveral  works  which  the  public  owe  to  the  attentive  diligence  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  none,  can  be  of  more  importance  to  the  Peer  or  the  Com- 

F 2 moner. 
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It  is  a found  maxim  iu  the  law  of  England,  which  the  philofo- 
phers  of  England  ought  to  adopt  in  their  refearches,  that  the  beji 
evidence  that  the  nature  of  every  cafe  will  admit,  ought  always  to  be 
afked  and  given.  Animated  by  this  fentiment,  rather  than  im- 
preifed  with  any  doubtfulnefs  of  the  fufficiency  of  the  Infped:or’s 
Ledger  to  prove  all  which  it  was  intended  to  eftablifh,  the  com- 
piler of  thefe  iheets  looked  for  fupplemental  proofs.  He  found  in  the 
tonnage  of  our  ihipping,  all  the  certainty  that  the  other  has  been 
fuppofed  to  want.  The  fame  reafons  which  had  induced  the  traders 
to  enter  at  the  Cuftom-houfe,  in  refpedl  to  their  merchandizes,,  too 
much,  incited  them,  with  regard  to  their  veffels,  to  regiftertoo  lit- 
tle : in  the  firft  operation,  they  were  governed  by  their  vanity ; in 
the  fecond,  by  their  intereft : and  if  the  one  furnilhes  an  evidence  too 
flattering,  the  othe^  gives  a teftimony  as  much  under  the  truth,  as 
the  other  has  been  faid  to  be  beyond  it.  As  King  William’s  reign  may 
claim  the  honour  of  having  appointed  the  ufeful  infpedtor  of  our 
exports  and  imports.  Queen  Anne’s  adminiftration  enjoys  the  me- 
rit of  having  eftablifhed  the  regifter  of  fhipping,  which  is  ftill 
more  fatisfa£tory  in  its  notices^  becaufe  it  is  ftill  more  pre- 
cife  in  its  entries.  The  beft  intelligence,  indeed,  on  the  fubjed; 
oT  our  navigation,  during  the  interefting  period  from  the  Re- 
floratlon  to  the  Revolution,  muft  be  colleded  from  detached 
details,  lying  obfcure,  and  almoft  forgotten,  among  the  memorials 
of  ftate  : but,  from  the  year  1709,  the  lifts  of  fhipping  have  been 
regularly  taken,  though,  previous  to  the  year  1747,  they  have  not 
been  always  carefully  preferved.  From  this  date,  that  moft  important 
regifter  has  been  ftudioufly  kept  •,  and  it  offers  to  the  public  fuch 
a body  of  evidence,  with  regard  to  a fubjed  the  moft  interefting  to 
a naval  nation,  as  to  admit  of  little  controverfy,  fince  it  is  the  beJi 
that  the  nature  of  the  cafe  admits.  He  who  alks  for  better,  ought 

to 


moner,  to  the  merchant  or  mechanic,  than  The  State  of  the  Trade  of  England,  firxe  it 
is  3 tranicript  of  ibe  Ledger  of  the  Infpeftor  General,  with  regard  to  the  exports  and 
imports  to  and  from  every  different  country,  from  16^6  to  1774,  exclufive.  It  was 
qf  the  greateft  ufe  to  the  compiler  of  thefe  fhects  ; and  he  never  looks  into  it,  but  he 
feels  what  he  owes  to  the  memory  of  a perfon  who  employed  his  leifure  in  colle£ling 
details,  which  contain  more  real  information  than  a hundred  volumes  of  decUr 
cnatioij... 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL  ACCOUNT  of  COMMERCE 


Epochs, 


Ships  cleared  outwards. 


Value  of  Cargoes  exported. 

^ — 


Tons  Englilh. 

D°  foreign. 

Total, 

Englilh. 

Scotch. 

Total. 

The  Reftoration,  ^ 

•1663? 

1669S 

— 

95,266  — 

47,634 

— 

142,900  - 

£.2,04.3,04.3 

— • 

— - ■ 

£.  2,043,043 

The  Revolution, 

1688 

— 

190,533  — 

95,267 

— 

285,800 

4,086,087 

— 

— 

— 

4,086,087 

Peace  of  Ryfwick, 

1697 

— 

144,267  — 

100,524 

— 

244,788 

3,525,907 

— 

— 

3,5^S>9°7 

Laftyears  of Wil-  | 
liam  IIL  1 

riH 

273,693  — 

43,635 

— 

317,328  

• 6,045,432 

— 

— 

— 

6,045,43  a 

Wars  of  Anne, 

1709 

__ 

243,693  “ 

45,625 

— 

289,318 — 

S>9i3,3S7 

— 

— 

5,913,357 

.1712 

— 

326,620  — 

29,115 

— 

355,725 

6,868,840 

■■  ' 

— 

6,868,840 

Firft  of  George  I.  ■ 

nil 

421,431  — 

26,573 

— 

448,004 

l,h^>S13 

— 

’ 

—• 

7,696,573 

pirftofGeorgell.  ■ 

I'll 

432,832  — 

23,651 

— 

456,483 

7,951,772 

— 

— 

— 

7,951,772 

Peaceful  years. 

i’ll 

476,941  — 

26,627 

— 

501,673 

9,993,232 

— 

— 

— 

9,993,232 

War  of  — — ■ 

r 17397 

384,191  — 

87,260 

— 

471,451 

8,869,498 

— 

— 

— 

8,869,498 

Peaceful  years. 

[17497 

So\ 

51I 

— 

609,798  — 

51,386 

— 

661,184  

12,599,112 

— 

— 

— 

12,599,112 

War  of  — — . 

; 17557 

451,2-54  — 

73,456 

— 

524,711 

11,708,515 

— 

663,401 

— 

12,371,916 

1 

FirCt  of  George  III.. 

57  -i 
1760 



471,241  — 

102,737 

573,978 

14,694,970 

— 

1,086,205 

— 

15,781,175 

61 

— 

508,220  — 

117,835 

— 

626,055 

14,873, '91 

— 

1,165,722 

— 

16,038,913 

62 

— 

480,444  — 

1 20, 1 26 

— 

600,560 

13,545,171 

— 

998,165 

— 

14.543,336 

63 

— 

561,724  — 

87,293 

— 

649,217 

14,487,507 

— 

1,091,436 

— 

15,578,943 

64 

— 

583,934  — 

74,800 

— 

658,734 

16,512,404 

— 

1,243,927 

— 

17,756,331 

— 

651,402  — - 

67,855 

— 

719,257 

14,550,507 

— 

1,180,867 

— 

15,731,374 

6 ? 

— 

684,281  — 

61,753 

— 

746,034 

14,024,964 

— 

1,163,704 

— 

1 5,188,668 

67 

— 

645,835  — 

63,206 

— 

709,041 

13,844,51 1 

— 

1,245,490 

— 

1 5,090,001 

63 

— 

668,786  — 

72,734 

— 

741,520 

15,117,983 

— 

1,502,150 

— 

16,620,133 

69 

— 

709,855  — 

63,020 

— 

772,875 

13,438,236 

— 

1,563,053 

— 

15,001,289 

1770 

— 

703,495  — 

57,476 

— 

760,971 

14,266,654 

— 

1,729,915 

— 

15,996,569 

71 

— 

714,835  — 

64,680 

— . 

779, 5'5 

17,161,147 

— 

1,857,334 

— 

19,018,481 

72 

— 

736,861  — 

76,415 

— 

793,276 

16,159,413 

— 

1,560,756 

— 

17,720,169 

73 

— 

752,836  — 

55,284 

— 

808,120 

14,763,253 

— 

1,612,175 

— 

16,375,428 

74 

— 

798,864  — 

65,192 

— 

864,056  — ~ 

15,916,344 

— 

1,372,143 

— 

17,288,487 

75 

— 

767,282  — 

64,046 

— 

831,328 

15,202,366 

— 

1,123,998 

— 

16,326,364 

76 

— 

778,878  — 

72,188 

— 

851,066 

13,729,726 

— 

1,025,973 

— 

14,755,699 

77 

78 

— 

736,234  — 

83,468 

— 

819,702 

12,653,363 

— 

837,643 

— 

13,491,006 

— 

657,238  — 

98,113 

— 

755,351 

1 1,551,070 

— 

702,820 

— 

12,253,890 

.>  T; 

79 

— 

590,911  — 

139,124 

— 

730,035 

12,693,430 

— 

837,273 

— 

13,530,700 

3780 

— 

619,462  — 

134,515 

753,977 

11,622,333 

— 

1,002,039 

— 

12,624,372 

in  this  Ifland,  from  the  Reftoration  to  the  Year  1780,  inclufive, 


Englilh. 


Balance  of  'Trade. 

— - 

Scotch. 


Total  •- 


Unfavourable. 


I Nett  Cufioms 
Englijh. 


Money  coined. 


By  Charles  II.  ~ 7, 524,10^ 
By  James  II,  — 2,737,637 


C 43>320  — 

1,386,832  — 

2,116,451  — 

3aOi4)i7S  — 

1,904,151  ■— 


— £■  43a320 

— 1,386,832 

— 2,116,451 

— 3,014,175 

— 1,904,151 


694,8921 

1,474,861 


1^273,587  J 

1,588,496 


By  William  III. 

By  Anne,.  — < 
By  George  I.^ 


f.  10,261,742. 


10,511,963 


f . 2,691,626 


£.  8,y2s,g2£ 


3,514,768  — — 3,514,768 


4,642,502  — 


— 4,642,502 


2,455>3i3  — — 2,455>3I3 

6,521,964  — — 6,521,964. 


4,046,465 

5,746,270 
6,822,051 

5,263,858 

4.495=H6 

6,148,096 

3,660,764 

2,549,189 

1,110, SSS 

3,239,322 

1,529,676 

2,049,716 

4a339>i5i 

2,860,961 

3>35^>4I2 

2,888,678 

2,275,003 
2,962,424 

1,472,996 
i,31it’^53 
2,092,133 

1,688,494 


— 235,412 

— 417,082 

— 289,240 

— 187,545 

— 3S1,51S 

— 258,466 
182,715 

222,202 

— 265,501 

— 331,5^3 

— 514,556 

— 47i>o=>5 

— 350>492 

— 496,37-6 

— 169,865 

— 279,292 

^ 35,389 

— 62,501 

— 99,315 


— 4,046,465] 

— 5,981,682] 

— 7,239,133  ] 

— 5,553,098 

— 4,682,691  V 

— 6,505,671  I 

— 3,919,0303 

— 2,731,904. 

— 1,992,848 

— 3,504,823- 

— 1,867,199. 

— 2,564,272- 

— 4,810,156 

— 3,21  (,4537 

— 3,852,783  ( 

— 3,058,5441' 

— 2,275,003] 

— 3,242,716 

— 1,508,385 

— 1,379,653 

— 2,(54,634  . 

— 1,787,809 


■—  1,855,334 

— 2,076,735; 

— 2,503,353-. 

•—  2,412,993. 


ByGeorgell. 


( Gold,  11,662,216 
t Silver,  304,360 


£.  11,966,576 


By  George  III. 

before  the  31ft 

ofDec,  i78o. 


1 


Gold,  30,457,805 
Silver,  7,126 


£.  30,464,931 
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to  be  confidered  as  a perfon  who  takes  delight  in  walking  through 
the  mazes  of  uncertainty,  while  he  indulges  a fceptical  mind  in 
the  herefies  of  error. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  and  the  authenticity  of  the  proofs, 
which,  exclufive  of  references  and  details,  have  been  chiefly  ufed 
in  forming  the  foregoing  eftimate;  and  they  appeared  fo  fatis- 
fadtory  to  the  compiler  of  thefe  fheets,  as  to  induce  him  to  offer  to 
an  enlightened  public,  a chronological  account  of  commerce  in  this 
iflandt  from  the  Reftoration  to  the  year  1780  inclufive,  with  defign 
to  exhibit  a clearer  view  of  the  w'eaknefs  of  its  commencement, 
the  ilruggles  of  its  progrefs,  and  the  greatnefs  of  its  maturity, 
than  has  yet  been  done. 

Of  the  annexed  table,  the  eye  inflantly  perceives  the  difpo- 
fltion  of  the  parts  and  the  arrangement  of  the  whole.  In  the  firfl: 
column  may  be  feen  the  various  epochs,  beginning  with  the  Re- 
floration,  whence  certainty  may  be  faid  to  commence,  and  ending 
with  the  year  1780,  becaufe  here  our  documents  fail,  as  the  pub- 
lic accounts  are  yet  brought  no  lower  down.  Thefecond  column 
gives  the  tonnage  of  the  fhipping  that  fucceflively  failed  from 
England,  diftinguifhing  the  Englifh  from  the  foreign,  in  order  to 
find,  in  the  amount  of  each,  the  falutary  effe<fts  of  the  a£t  of  navi- 
gation. The  third  column  contains  the  value  of  the  merchandize 
fent  out,  that  the  extent  of  the  cargoes  may  be  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  tonnage  which  carried  them  : and,  though  the 
Scotch  tonnage  could  not  be  adjoined,  the  value  of  the  Scotch  ex- 
ports is  added,  becaufe  every  one  finds  a gratification  in  extending 
his  views.  The  fourth  column  exhibits  tne  refult  of  our  exports 
and  imports  compared,  which  forms  what  has  been  denominated 
the  balance  of  trade.  The  fifth  column  Rates  the  nett  cuftoms,  as 
far  as  they  could  be  afcertained,  which  our  foreign  commerce  has 
yielded  at  diifferent  periods,  becaufe,  while  the  detail  gratifies  cu- 
riofity,  it  furniihes  no  defpicable  proof  of  the  profperity  or  decline 
of  our  traffic.  And  the  laft  column  contains,  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  refult  of  the  whole,  the  fums  which  have  been 
coined  in  England  during  every  reign  j fince  the  mint^  as  Sir  Ror. 
bert  Cotton  exprefles  it,  is  the  fulfe  of  the  commoJiwealth. 

It  is  always  pleafing  to  trace  a progrefs,  becaufe  the  mind  is  at 
the  fame  time  amufed  and  filled.  Having  already  infpecled  tha 
navigation  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  h-  ve; 
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feen  the  amount,  in  the  cnumerati-on  of  1581,  to  have  been  only 
feventy-two  thoufand  and  fifty  tons ; v/hich  were  navigated  by 
fourteen  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  mariners  of  every, 
kind.  But,  were  v/e  to  rely  on  the  remonfirance  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Trinity-houfe  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral  Nottingham, 
in  1602,  “ the  fiiipping  and  feamen  had  decayed  in  the  mean 
time  one-third  part.’'  Anderfon  having  fiated  this  declamation, 
fo  natural  to  every  age,  as  an  indubitable  truth,  endeavours  to  ac- 
count “ for  this  declenfion  of  our  maritime  power,”  by  means  of 
the  Queen’s  wars  with  Spain,  and  the  many  private  adventures  to 
the  American  coaftsh  The  pufillanimous  difpofition,  however, 
of  James  I.  continues  this  laborious  author,  gave  a breathing-time 
to  our  mercantile  and  colonizing  enterprizes  ; and  the  royal  navy 
too  was  increafed  in  his  reign  to  ahj-joft  double  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
own  Ihips,  which  had  been  thirteen,  and  were  now  twenty-four.  A 
philofophical  hiftorian  had  probably  Hated,  in  lefs  prejudiced  lan- 
guage, that  the  fpirit  of  that  illuftrious  Princefs  having  incited  the 
ardour  of  the  Englilh  nation,  the  peacefulnefs  of  her  fuccefibr 
converted  the  buccaneers  of  the  preceding  reign  into  traders,  who 
derived  that  gain  from  diligence,  which  the  pirates  ^ had  fought 
in  rapine  : and  the  fpeculative  wifdom  of  a prince,  remarkable  for 
affedting  the  arts  of  peace  more  than  the  adventures  of  war,  in- 
duced him  to  regard  the  augmentation  of  his  own'  navy,  and  not 
the  deftrudlion  of  the  fleet  of  other  monarchs,  as  the  circumfiance 
from  which  the  nation  mufi:  ultimately  expedl  adtual  protedion. 
The  encouragement  which  James  I.  gave  to  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, induced  them,  fays  Anderfon,  “ to  build,  in  1618,  the 
largefi:  Englifh  ihip  that  England  ever  had,  being  of  eleven  hun- 
dred tons  burden ; with  which,  and  three  others,  they  made  their 
fixth  voyage  : and  that  monarch,  at  the  fame  time,  built  the  fined: 
Ihip  of  war  that  England  ever  had,  being  fourteen  hundred  tons, 
and  carrying  fixty-four  cannons.”  Charles  I.  copied,  in  this  re- 


' Commerce,  vol.  i.  433. 

^ In  1602,  Elizabeth  ilTued  a proclamation,  “ prohibiting  her  fubjefts  from  pi- 
rating on  the  fhips  and  merchandize  of  nations  in  alliance  with  her,  under  pretence 
of  their  belonging  to  Spain  and  Portugal.’*  [Rym,  Feed.  vol.  xvi.  p.  436.  J 
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fped:,  the  example  of  his  father;  in  which  we  fee  nothing  either 
ridiculous  or  unwife.  That  youthful  prince,  whilft  he  was  poor, 
incited  the  traders  to  follow  the  fteps  of  the  Eaft  India  Company, 
by  offering  a bounty  of  five  fhillings  a ton  for  every  fhip  that 
fhould  be  built  of  the  burden  of  two  hundred  tons  and  upwards  : 
and  with  a fimilar  fpirit  he  at  the  fame  time  raifed  the  pay  of  the 
failors  on  board  the  royal  fleet®.  While  we  thus  do  juftice  to 
James  the  Firft,  as  well  as  to  his  fucceffor,  let  us  not  forget  what 
is  due  to  the  celebrated  Elizabeth.  It  was  fhe  who  had  offered 
a leflbn  to  Charles  I.  by  giving  a fimilar  bounty  to  the  builders 
of  fhips  of  one  hundred  tons  and  upwards.  Thefe  notices  enable 
us  to  trace  the  progrefs  in  the  magnitude  of  our  fhipping,  during 
no  long  period  of  years  : the  minifiers  of  Elizabeth  had  confidered 
a veffel  of  one  hundred  tons  as  of  a burden  equal  to  the  extent  of 
our  commerce  : the  advifers  of  Charles  I.  were  not  fatisfied  with 
fhips  of  fo  fmall  a fize.  It  was  to  this  wife  policy  that  the  trad- 
ing veffels  of  England  ere  long  extended  her  renown,  and  even 
protected  her  rights  : the  Englifh  navigators  repelled  the  attacks 
of  the  Mediterranean  rovers  with  charadtei  iftic  bravery  : when 
civil  difcord  was  at  length  inflamed  into  civil  war,  Charles  the 
Firfi,  and  the  Commons,  each  adopted  the  prior  prad:ice  of 
Elizabeth,  in  arming  for  war  the  roomy  fhips  of  the  merchants 
We  can  only  relifli  as  we  ought  our  prefent  enjoyments,  by 
thus  comparing  their  pleafures  or  importance  with  the  felicities 
or  advantages  of  the  poffeffions  of  our  fathers. 

That  the  progrefs  of  our  traffic  and  navigation,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  feventeenth  century  to  the  sera  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, had  been  remarkably  rapid,  all  mercantile  writers  feem  to 
admit.  Sir  William  Petty  ftated,  in  1670,  “ that  the  fhipping 
of  England  had  trebled  in  forty  years.”  Doctor  Davenant  after- 
wards affertedh  “ that  experienced  merchants  did  agree,  that 
we  had,  in  1688,  near  double  the  tonnage  of  trading  Ihipping  to 

what 


s Rym.  Feed.  vol.  xviii.  p.  679. 

^ See  Anderfon’s  Commerce  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I» 
^ Vol.  ii,  p.  2§. 
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\vhat  we  had  in  1666.”  And  Anderfon  inferred,  from  the  con- 
,curring  teftimony  of  authors  on  this  interefting  fubjed:,  “ that  the 
Englifli  nation  was  in  the  zenith  of  commercial  profperity  at  the 
.Revolution.”  We  have  already  examined  how  much  the  com- 
mercial gain  of  our  traders  was  taken  away  by  the  war  which  im- 
mediately followed  that  moft  important  event  in  our  annals.  But 
the  eye  muft  be  again  thrown  over  the  chronological  table,  if  the 
reader  wilhes  for  a more  comprehenfive  view  of  the  continual  pro- 
greffion  of  trade  from  the  ftation  of  eminence  to  which  Anderfon 
had  traced  it  •,  its  temporary  interruptions  j and  its  final  exaltation, 
during  the  prefent  reign,  over  every  preceding  period.  If  we 
compare  the  greatnefs  of  1688,  with  the  amount  of  1774,  we  fhall 
difcover  that  the  navigation  of  the  latter  epoch  had  reached  a 
point  of  the  mercantile  heavens  fo  much  more  exalted  than  the 
former,  as  to  reverfe  its  pofition  ; as  to  convert  what  was  once 
the  zenith  into  the  nadir  now. 

Tons  Engllfii.  D“  foreign.  Total. 

Contraft  1688  — i9o»533  — 95>^^7  “*  285,800 

with  1774  — 798,864  — 65,192  — 864,056 


The  famous  Mr.  Gregory  King  calculated',  **  that 
mee  gained  annually  on  the  freight  of  Rnglif:  Jhipping 
in  1688,  — — — 810,000.” 

If  the  “ national  prof t on  the  naval  trade  of  Rngland, 

- in  1688  j”  amounted  to  — — — ^^.810,000^ 

what  ought  to  have  been  the  national  profit  on  our  naval 
trade  in  1774?  If  190,000  tons  gained  jT.  810,000, 

790,000  tons  muft  have  gained  — ■—  >Cv3»367>889. 


If  from  the  tonnage,  which  will  be  found  to  be  our  moft  faith- 
ful guide,  in  difcovering  the  benefits  of  our  navigation  and  trade 

during 

/ 

^ ■■  ■■ill  ■»■■■  ' ■ I 


Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 


* Dav.  Works,  vol.  vi  p.  146. 
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during  every  age,  we  look  into  the  the  column  of  cargoes  ia  the 
chronological  table,  we  fhall  find  an  excellent  auxiliary  in  the 
Ledger  of  the  Infpedtor-general,  in  conducting  our  inquiries,  and 
in  fixing  our  judgments. 

To  invcftigate  the  value  of  our  exports  and  our  imports  during 
the  difturbed  times  of  our  Edwards,  our  Henrys,  and  Elizabeth, 
would  be  a refearch  of  curiofity  rather  than  of  ufe,  fince  it  might 
neither  gratify  our  antiquaries,  nor  enlighten  our  ftatefmen.  We 
behold  the  firft  dawn  of  commercial  certainty  during  the  reign  of 
James  I.  And,  by  a mode  of  calculation  that  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, our  foreign  trade  was  dated  to  amount,  from  Chriftmas 
1612  to  Chriftmas  1613, 

The  value  of  exports,  to  ■—  — — 2,090,641 

The  value  of  imports,  to  — - — — 1,794,768 

Favourable  balance,  f.  295,873 


The  cuftoms",  in  1612—13,  ^^^lounted. 

In  London,  to  — 

In  the  outports,  to  — 3^>5^3 

Total,  — JT.  148,076  ; 

And  from  this  accurate  detail  we  may  determine  with  regard  to  the 
general  extent  of  our  traffic  and  to  the  minute  diftributionof  its  parts. 
Our  commerce  appears  to  have  been  confiderably  extended  during 
the  following  part  of  the  prefent  reign,  and  the  undifturbed  por- 
tion of  the  next,  though  the  exad:  amount  cannot  be  eafily  afcer- 
tained.  The  twenty  years  of  fubfequent  diftraClion  interrupted 
our  domeftic  induftry,  and  introduced  diforder  into  our  foreign 
adventures.  This  lamentable  truth  will  appear  fufficiently  clear, 
tiy  contrafting  the  year  1613  with  1663  : 

The 


And.  Com,  vol.  i.  p.  490.  " Ib, 
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The  ralue  of  goods  exported  m 1613,  — 2,090,641  ’ 

Ditto  — -i-  in  1663,  — 2,022,812 


The  value  of  goods  imported m 1613,  — jC*  i >794*768 

Ditto  — — in  1663,  — 4,016,020 


It  ought  to  be  remarked,  becaufe  candour  requires  it,  that  there 
has  been  fome  contrariety  in  opinion,  whether  the  detail  of  our 
traffic  in  1663,  contained  the  general  amount  of  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom,  or  of  the  capital  only.  Dr.  Davenant  affured  the  Com- 
miffioners  of  Accounts,  in  1711,  that  the  manufeript  in  the 
Cuftom-houfe  ffiewed  that  it  afeertained  merely  the  commerce  of 
London  : A manufeript  in  the  Plantation- office,  which  gives  the 
fame  refult,  Hates  the  contents  of  it,  as  containing  the  foreign  trade 
of  England  : And  the  moft  refpedlable  writers  have  given  the 
preference  to  the  latter,  and  have  therefore  adopted  its  notices. 

It  was  a refpe(?t  for  the  opinion  of  both  parties,  which  induced 
the  Editor  of  thefe  ffieets  to  throw  the  value  of  exports  in 
1663  and  in  1669,  into  an  average,  with  defign  to  afeertain,  if 
poffible,  the  real  amount  of  our  foreign  traffic  at  the  Reftoration. 
Admitting  that  there  was  fo  unfavourable  a current  of  commerce 
fetting  from  every  country  againft  this  iiland,-  it  muft  be  allowed,, 
that  there  was  found  fenfe  in  the  addrefs  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Par- 
liament to  Charles  II.  in  1673,  **  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
•wearing  of  Englijh  manufaSiures Though  that  monarch  re- 
ceived gracioufly  their  addrefs,  and  by  proclamation  prohibited 
the  importation  of  for eign-^wrought  goods f the  Parliament  three 
years  .thereafter  exploded  the  trade  with  France  as  a nuifancef 
becaufe  they  were  carried  away  by  prejudices  % that  have  exiHed 
to  the  prefent  times ; that  have  prevented,  often  juH  regulation,. 


" Anderfon,  whofe  mind  was  as  narrow  as- his  iruiuftry. was.  great,. affertSjnn  hii 
Appendix  to  the  Chronology  of  Commerce  f 1763],  “ that  the  balance  between  Eng- 
land and  France  is  very  confiderably  to  our  difadvantaged'  Sir  Charles  W.hitworth  s 
State  of  Trade,  horn  the  Iroufe  books,  proves  that  , the  . tr.y.th  „was  dire«31y 

the  reverfe  of  Anderfon’s  aflertion.  It  is  impoflible  to  eftablifli  the  balance  of 
fmuf^gling  between  the  rival  nations  by  any.  fatisfa6Iory  calculations,  fince  it  is 
not  cafy  to  difeover  either  the  value  of  the  brandies  and  filks  which  we  receive 
from  France,  or  the  amount  of  the  wool,  and  perhaps  filks,  which  we  fend  to 
htr.  But,  it  is  always  of  importance  to  detedl  a vulgar  error. 
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and  injured  botli  countries.  Yet,  Sir  William  Petty,  Sir  Jofiah 
Child,  Dr.  Davenant,  and  Mr.  Locke,  all  agreed,  that  our  co  n- 
merce  had  flourithed  luxuriantly  from  1666  to  1688,  when  it  had 
increafed  to  a maturity  beyond  , that  of  all. former  feafons  ; wnen 
its  general  growth,  in  the  opinion  of  the  moft  experienced  mer- 
chants, appeared  to  be  double  in  its  magnitude  at  the  Revolution 
to  its  ufual  lize  at  the  ReRoration.  And  in  the  foregoing  table, 
the  value  of  the  commodities  exported  was  adjufted  for  the  epoch 
of  the  Revolution,  by  a ftandard,  which  feemed  thus  to  have 
been  admitted  as  equal  by  the  wifeft  men  in  England. 

But,  on  a fubje<3;  of  fuch  difficult  difcuffion,  becaufe  no  fuffi- 
cient  data  had  yet  been  eftabliffied,  the  moft  judicious  calculators 
could  only  fpeak  in  terms  indefinite,  and  therefore  unfatisfac- 
tory.  During  that  day  of  commercial  darknefs,  the  experienced- 
Sir  Philip  Meadows,  whofe  prefence  for  fo  many  years  did  honour 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  fat  down  to  form  “ a general  ejiimate  of  the 
trade  of  Knglandf  from  the  amount  of  the  duties  paid  at  the 
Coftom-houfe  on  our  importations  and  our  exports.  Directed 
by  his  native  fagacity,  he  produced  a ftatement  of  our  commerce 
on  an  average  of  the  difturbed  years  1694—5 — 6.;  which  ap- 
pears now,  from  a comparifon  with  the  entries  in  the  Ledger  of  the 
Intpetftor-general,  to  have  been  wonderfully  exad:. 

Value  of  exports",  according  to  Sir  Philip’s  calcu- 
lation, — — j/T.  3, 1 24,000 

D“,  according  to  the  Ledger,  from 

Michaelmas  1696  to  0^1697,  — 3>5^5>9^7 


Value  of  imports,  according  to  him, 
D°,  according  to  the  Ledger,  — 

Favourable  balance  of  trade,  accord- 
ing to  him,  — — — 

according  to  the  Ledger,  — 


jT.  3,050,000 
3,482,587 

74,000 

43»34i 
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® But  Sir  P.  Meadows  excluded  from  his  calculation  the  value  of  butter,  cheefe, 
candles,  beef,  pork,  and  other  provillons  exported  to  the  Plantations,  and  the  value 
of  their  produ<Sts  imported  into  England,  which  were  afterwards  confumed  ; “ being 
in  the  nature  of  our  coaft-tradc  among  our  own  people.”  Had  he  included  thefe, 
his  ftatement  had  been  ftill  nearer  in  its  fimilitude  and  amount  to  the  Ledger  of  the 
Infpeiftor-general. 
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In  the  foregoing  detail,  from  which  we  afcertain  by  compari- 
fon  nearly  the  truth,  we  behold  the  inconfiderable  amount  of 
the  national  commerce  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick.  Ify  faid  that 
able  ftatefman,  the  prefent  jiate  of  England  be  not  fatisfaSlory  to 
the  public y from  the  general  account  of  it  here  mentioned,  various 
ways  may  be  followed  to  improve  it : And  his  fuggeftions  hav- 
ing been  gradually  adopted  in  after  times,  produced  at  length 
a pleafing  alteration,  and  the  wifhed-for  effefts  of  an  adtive  in- 
duftry  at  home,  and  a profperous  navigation  abroad.  From  that 
epoch,  we  have  in  the  books  of  the  Infpedior-general  all  the 
certainty,  with  regard  to  the  annual  amount  of  our  exports  and  our 
imports,  which  the  nature  of  fuch  complicated  tranfadions  eafily 
admit.  But,  fhould  the  nation  wifli  for  more  fatisfadory  evidence, 
on  a fubjed  fo  interehing,  becaufe  it  involves  in  it  the  welfare 
and  fafety  of  the  ftate,  the  fame  motion  which  was  made  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Lownds  % during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  to  oblige  the  traders  to  make  true  entries  of  their  car- 
goes, may  be  again  propofed  j and,  if  it  can  be  freed  from  objec- 
tion, carried  into  effed  by  parliamentary  regulations. 

Mean  time,  the  tonnage  of  fliipping,  which  tranfported  the  fur 
perfluous  produds  of  England,  has  been  adjoined  in  the  foregoing 
table  to  the  value  of  cargoes,  in  order  to  fupply  any  deficiency  of 
proof;  to  corroborate  the  certainty  of  each  by  fair  comparifon,. 
When  Sir  Philip  Meadows  confidered,  with  fo  much  attention,,, 
our  commercial  affairs,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  “ that  the  ad~ 
vantage  of  trade  cannot  be  computed  by  any  general  meafure- 
better  than  by  that  of  the  navigation.”  It  requires  not,  indeed,  the 
grafp  of  Sir  Philip’s  mind  to  pejrceive,  that  the  tonnage  is  natu- 
rally the  evidence  the  moft  to  be  relied  on,  where  there  is  any 
doubt : in  this,  mode  of  proof  there  is  no  fidion  : the  entries  are 
made  at  the  Cuftom-houfe,  according  to  the  regifter  of  the  velfel,. 
which  ought  to  fpecify  its  true  burden,  fince  an  o^th  has  been  re- 
quired 


P In  order  to  prevent  this  mifchief,  [of  exaggerated  entries]  fays  Davenant, 
a claufe  was  offered,  and  very  much  infifted  on  by  Mr.  Lownds,  but  obftru^led 
by  the  merchants,  for  ends  not  very  juftifiable,  and  the  claufe  was  not  received.” — 
l5av.  vol.  V.  Whitworth’s  edit.p.  443.  7 
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quired  to  eftablifh  the  truth ; which  is  yet  fuppofed  to  contain 
about  one-third  lefs  than  the  real  tonnage : but,  the  general 
average  being  once  known  and  admitted,  we  may  argue  from  the 
apparent  amount,  with  no  more  dread  of  deception,  than  we 
ihould  expedt  from  the  notices  of  the  moft  authentic  record.  In 
comparing  the  value  of  the  cargoes  with  the  extent  of  the  ton- 
nage, as  both  are  ftated  in  the  foregoing  table,  we  ought  to  infer 
that  the  firft  muft  always  be  fuperior  in  its  rilings  and  depreffions 
to  the  laft.  It  was  with  a view  to  this  comparifon  and  corre- 
fpondence,  that  the  bullion,  whofe  annual  exportation  for  fo  many 
years  frightened  the  graved:  politicians,  was  dedudled  from  the 
value  of  the  tranfported  merchandize ; lince  it  occupied  little  room 
in  the  tonnage,  yet  fw.elled  confiderably  the  calculation  of  the 
general  cargo  : But,  the  exported  bullion  was  retained  in  forming 
the  balances  of  trade,  becaufe,  though  it  cannot  properly  be  con- 
fidered  as  a manufadture,,  it  ought  neverthelefs  to  be  deemed  a 
very  valuable  part  of  our  adtual  wealth,  which  we  fend  abroad  in 
the  hope  of  a profitable  return. 

Thus,  we  fee  in  the  foregoing  documents  the  befl  emdence,.  with. 
regard  to  our  navigation  and  our  trade,  that  the  nature  of  the.  enquiry 
admits..  He  wha  willies  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity,  or  to  gain  inr- 
formation,  by  throwing  his  eye  over  the  date  of  our.  exports 
from  1696  to  1774>.  as  it  haa  been  publidied  by  Sir  Charles 
Whitworth  j or  the  value  of  cargoes  which  have  been  exported 
during  the  prefent  reign,  as  they  have  been  arranged  in  the  fore^. 
going  table;  mud  perceive,  that  when  one  year  furniflies  a great 
exportation,,  the  next  fupplies  the  foreign  markets  with  lefs  ; ,the 
third  ufually  fends  a cargo  fuperior  to  the  fird;  and  the  fourth 
gives  often  a fmaller  quantity  than  the  lad,  whofe  amount  how- 
ever is  feldom  below  the  level  of  the  fird.  This  commercial  ap- 
pearance, at- once  driking  and  flattering,  arifes  chiefly  from  the 
irregularities  ofuniverfal  demand,  fince  foreign  fairs  arc  fometimes 
empty  and  fometimes  full ; and  partly  from  the  fpeculations,  per^- 
haps  the  caprice,  of  traders.  And  it  has  been  lliewn  from  the 
mod  fatisfa«5lory  evidence,  that  the  year  of  profound  peace,  which 
immediately  fucceeds  the  conclufion  of  a lengthened  war,  always 
furnilhes  a great  exportation,  becaufe  every  merchant  makes  hade 
to  be  rich  : Thus,  1698,  1714,  1749,  1764,  form  epochs  of  great 
relative  traffic.  But.  it.  is  from  the  averages  of  given  years, 

at. 
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at  given  epoclis,  that  we  can  only  form  a decided  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  real  profperity  or  decay  of  commerce,  or  of  naviga- 
ation  : Thus,  from  the  Refloration  to  the  Revolution,  the  foreign 
trade  of  England  had  doubled  in  its  amount:  from  the  per.ce  of 
Ryfwrck  to  the  demife  of  King  William,  it  had  .nearly  rifen  in 
the  fame  proportion.  During  the;  firft  thirty  years  of  the  current 
century,  it  had  again  doubled  : and  from  the  year  1750  to  I774» 
notwithftanding  the  interruptions  of  an  eight-years  intervenient 
war,  it  appears  to  have  gained  more  than  one  fourth,  whether  we 
determine  from  the  table  of  tonnage  ‘’j  or  the  value  of  exports. 

If  we  extend  our  enquiries  to  Scotland,  we  (hall  enjoy  a higher 
gratification,  becaufe  we  (hall  obferve  a (HU  greater  profperity. 
The  value  of  the  Scotch  exports  from  1755  has  been  contrafted 
with  the  amount  of  the  Englifh  in  the  Chronological  Table,  in 
order  to  (hew  the  relative  importance  of  each.  It  was  impoflible 
to  trace  back  the  commerce  of  Scotland  to  the  xra.  of  ;the  Union, 
lince  the  office  of  Infpeflor  of  Imports  and  Exports  was  only 
eftabliffied  in  1755  j and  no  diligence  could  procure  authentic 
details  from  any  other  fource  of  genuine  intelligence.  The  blank 
which  appears  in  the  preceding  period  fufficiently  demonftrates, 
that  imperfeft  evidence,  with  regard  to  an  important  fubjedt,  is  pre- 
ferable to  none,  as  the  glimmerings  of  the  famteft  dawn  is  more 
invigorating  than  the  gloom  of  total  opacity.  During  the  effluxion 
of  twenty  years,  from  1755  to  i7”5,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Scot- 
land increafed  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Its  general  amount  in 
1771  was  exadtly  one-third  more  than  it  had  been  in  1765  : 
notwithftanding  fucceffive  interruptions,  it  had  gained  fully  one 
half  between  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  reign  and  the 
year  I774»  when  a ftill  greater  obftrudtion  in  fome  meafure  pre- 
vented its  further  progrefs.  Of  the  traffic  of  Scotland,  it  ought 
however  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  more  eafily  affedted  and  driven 
from  its  courfe  than  the  Englifh,  either  by  native  contefts,  or  by 
foreign  warfare,  becaufe  it  occupies  a narrower  field,  and  derives 
its  energy  from  fources,  fewer  in  number  and  lefs  vigorous  in 
kind.  Thus  every  ftream  of  our  commerce  flowed  rapid  and  full. 


’ See  the  annexed  Table. 
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The  f„bje,i„ed  ex.raa  from  the  reglfter  of  dipping,  which  difpkys  the  tonnage  of  (hips.  Englida  and  foreign,  cleared  outward,  fro  c ■ ■ 

W.11  not  only  demonllrate  tie  gnat  prcgtefs  of  oar  navigation  in  tvxnty  year,,  though  a long  war  intervened  but  will  i ■ “f  ‘hf  t^hole, 

done.  London  has  always  been  the  hrd  in  commercial  greatnefs  r Bridol,  which  is  only  the  fifth,  has  blen  hitherrdTele/  IV'Zrrd”  wlfT’  "‘’"t!' 

nnafcertatned,  now  cla.ms  an  equality  with  London,  in  refpea  to  the  numbers  of  native  llripping.  By  includm.  the  vea  s d ’ c fc""  ^“ogether 

the  comparative  period,  the  latter  part  of  the  twenty  years  had  (hewn  a much  greater  fuperiority.  But  candour  requires  thatTLllruidttvIl'"'^ 


A TABLE  of  the  SHIPPING  which  were  cleared 


1750. 

1751, 

1752. 

Tons  Englifli. 

D”  foreign. 

Tons  Englifli. 

■■  1 

D°  foreign. 

j ' ■ — 1 

Tons  Englifli.  D®  foreign. 

146,187  

33>673  

140,508  — 

1 

0 

00 

HS>999  — 25,502 

100,068  

710  

113,092  — 



^23.154  — 210 

33>233  — 

9,429  

32,675  — . 

2,228 

31,213  _ 6,682 

41,826  — • 

3,400  

56,448  — 

920  — . 

48,406  — i>55o 

24,411  — 

3,225  

25,720  — 

2,511  — 

^5>°57  — 3’673 

1776, 

— .A. 


London.  — 178,220  

Whitehaven.  — 187,448  — 

Liverpool.  — 67,043  — 

Newcastle.  — 52,704  — 

Bristol.  20,062  — 


•ing  ports,  during  the  Years 

annexed. 

1 

1771. 

r~~ 

1772. 

foreign. 

' 1 

TonsEnglifh,  D’ foreign. 

, 

Tons  Englifli.  D'  foreign. 

34,656  

196,230  38,335  

198,758  47,077 

“ ■' 

203,368  — 

192,436  — 

9.535  

69,868  — 7,968  

76,036  — 11,284. 

1.560  

52,154  3,470  

61,603  — 1,866 

4,776  

31,482  — 7,333  

31,529  — 4,18^ 

# 
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till,  having  gained  additional  augmentations  from  a thoufand 
fprings,  its  mighty  current  ran  into  the  ocean,  giving  in  its  courfe 
fruitfulnefs  to  our  fields  and  health  to  our  cities. 

Were  we  to  alk  a ftranger  to  point  out,  from  the  column  of  ton- 
nage in  the  foregoing  table,  the  years  of  the  enad:ment  and  repeal 
of  the  Stamp-adt,  he  would  probably  affign  1766  as  the  epoch  of 
the  firft,  and  1767  as  the  aera  of  the  fecond  : were  he  at  the  fame 
time  to  take  into  his  confideration  the  value  of  cargoes  exported, 
he  might  perhaps  incline  to  fix  on  1764  as  the  date  of  the  pafiing 
of  the  a(5t,-and  1765  as  the  year  of  its  repeal.  He  would,  perhaps, 
be  ftill  more  perplexed  and  miftaken,  were  he  alked  to  aflign  tl^^ 
precife  periods  of  the  fubfequent  aflbeiations  of  opr  colonial 
cuftomers ',  or  the  fucceflive  innovations  of  our  European  neigh- 
bours., Thus,  the  traffic  of  Britain,  domeftic  and  foreign,  may 
be  likened  to  the  fturdy  oak,  **  the  monarch  of  our  woods which 
has  rooted  deeply  in  our  foil,  and  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  growth 
has  extended  its  branches  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe ; which  is 
not  to  be  defpoiled  of  its  foliage  by  every  peftiferous  blaft,  nor 
torn  from  its  ground  by  every  tremor  of  the  neighbouring  lands. 

Though* 


It  may  gratify  a juft  defire  of  information,  to  fee  an  accurate  account  from  the 
Cuftom-houfe  of  our  exportations  to  the  continental  colonies,  nptwithftanding  af- 
fociated  proferiptions,  which  were  once  dreaded  as  portentous  of  ruin,  which  feveni 
years  experience  have  now  £hewn,  however,  to  have  been  unfounded  in  their  policy, 
and  unconfequejitial  in  their  execution.  The  events  of  the  prefent  war  oug’ht 
alone  to  convince  the  world  how  difficult  it  is  to  dam  up  the  flow  of  commerce, 
fubtile  as  its  fpirit  is  when  urged  by  avariefe  and.intereft ; and  how  little  it  avails  to 
jevy  inveterate  war  againft  the  induftrious  clafles  J againft  the  mechanic,  the  mer- 
chant, and  mariner,  who  happily  cannot  be  undone,  except  by  their,  own  inat- 
tention. ' 

Examine  the  following  detail  ; 

The  value  of  the  cargoes  exported 

to  the  continental,  colonies  ,du-  Englifli. 


.^cotch. 


ting  the  year 


*7;74  - 

3,031,380  — 

£.  260,033 

75 

953^614 

■41,637 

76  

— 1,063,201  — 

7«,559 

77  

1,847,123  — 

256,169 

— 1,127,186  — 

120,542 

79  .. 

T 1,320,631  -- 

23<;,876 

rygo  — -1 

— 1,-715,271  — 

254,386 

Total. 

995^251 
1 >334,760 

2,J03,2Q2 

1,247,7.23 

*>556,507 

1,969,657 
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Though  the  war  of  the  prefent  day  feems  to  have  been  levelled 
rather  againft  the  induftry  of  the  manufadturer  and  the  projedts 
of  the  merchant,  than  againft  the  force  of  our  fleets  or  the  power 
of  our  armies ; though  repeated  blows  of  unufual  feverity  have  been 
given  to  our  navigation  and  our  trade;  yet,  domeftic  diligence 
purfues,  with  unconcern  its  occupations,  and  mercantile  enterprize, 
while  protedted  by  convoys  and  aflured  by  the  diviflon  of  rifqucs 
among  many  men,  fends  abroad  augmented  adventures,  and  brings 
back  in  return  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Let  thefe  confiderations 
comfort  every  lover  of  his  country,  fince  it  is  as  diflicult  to  animate 
the  defpondent,  as  it  is  to  convince  the  incredulous. 

If  from  thefe  exhilarating  topics,  we  turn  to  the  column  in  the 
Chronological  Table,  which  is  occupied  by  the  balance  of  trade, 
we  fhall  find  rather  a more  melancholy  fubjedt.  No  difquifition, 
fmce  the  conteflis  of  Miflelden  and  Malynes,  has  engaged  the  pens 
t)f  'a  -more  numerous  clafs  of  writers  than  that  fruitful  fubjedt ; 
who  all  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  their  labours,  as  they  were 
each  diredted  by  feeble  lights ; and  who  warned  their  readers 
therefore  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  conclufions,  becaufe  their  cal- 
culations had  been  formed  on  difputable  data. 

In  reviewing  their  performances,  how  amufing  is  it  to  obferve, 
that  though  the  fagacious  Petty,  ^rid  the  experienced  Child,  the 
profound  Temple,  and  the  intelligent  Davenant,  had  all  taken  it  for 
granted,  as  a poftulate  which  could  not  be  difputed,  t6at  a balance 
■of  trade,  either  favourable  or  dif advantageous,  enriched  or  impoverijhed 
every  commercial  country — a writer,  as  able  as  the  ablefl:  of  them, 
Ihould  have  at  length  appeared,  who  denied  the  truth  of  its  exift- 
cnce,  at  leaft  of  its  efficacy  ! The  late  Mr.  Hume  feems  to  have 
written  his  fine  EJfay  on  the  Balance  of  Trade,  partly  with  defign  to 
throwa  difcredit  on  the  declamations  of  Mr.  Gee,  “ which  had Jlruck 
the  nation  with  an  univerfal  panic,'*  perhaps  more  with  the  laud- 
able purpofe  of  convincing  the  public  “ of  the  impojjibility  of 
our  lofng  our  money  by  a wrong  balance,  as  long  as  we  preferve  our 
people  and  our  induftry."  ■ The  political  elTays  of  that  profound  phi- 
lofopher  have  been  read  and  admired  all  over  Europe  : and  it  is 
therefore  univerfally  known,  that,  having  compared  money  to  wa- 
ter, which,  while  it  can  find  a communication,  muft  for  ever  form 
for  itfelf  a level,  he  thence  inferred  how  impoffible  it  is  to  heap 
up  the  precious  metals,  in  any  diftridt,  beyond  the  ftandard  of  the 

furrounding 
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furroundiiig  nations,  or  to  lofe  altogether  the  fpecie,  which  will 
laever  link  below  it,  becaufe  the  plenty  of  money  regulates  the 
price  of  labour,  by  governing  the  value  of  all  things.  Yet  he 
admitted,  what  indeed  could  not  be  denied,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  common  than  for  one  mercantile  community  to  fend  to 
its  di'ftant  cuftomers  a quantity  of  merchandize,  for  which  no 
exchange  of  commodities  can  be  found  ; and  that  where  barter 
ends,  the  furplus  mull  confequently  be  paid  for  in  bullion.  He, 
however,  denied  the  general  inference,  becaufe  it  did  not  refult 
from  his  principles,  that  the  deficient  nation  mufi:  necelfarily 
grow  poorer,  by  lofing  its  coins  for  a feafon.  And  there  are 
fadts  in  the  annals  of  our  commerce,  which  juftify  his  reafonings', 
however  paradoxical  they  may  feem  to  thofe  who  have  not  yet  de- 
termined, that  there  are  problems  in  political  ceconomyt  of  as  difficult 
folution  as  any  in  the  fctences. 

Examine  the  following  detail  : , 

In  1623— The  value  of  the  whole  exports,  including  the  cufioms 

and  the  merchants  profits,  was,  — 2,320,437 

Ditto  of  the  whole  imports,  including  the  cuftoms  and 

the  merchants  profits,  was,  — - — 2,619,315 


' Unfavourable  balance*,  — 

£.  298,878 

In  1663- 

— The  value  of  the  whole  exports,  exclufive  of  the  cuf- 
toms and  merchants  profits,  was,  — — 

Ditto  of  the  imports,  — — — • 

2,022,812 

4,016,020 

Unfavourable  balance ',  — 

£.  1,993,208 

In  1669- 

—The  value  of  the  whole  export  of  goods,  — ? — 

Ditto  of  the  imports,  — — — 

£.  2,063,275 
4,196,140 

Unfavourable  balance  — 

£.  2,132,865 

In 

’ Ander.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

* MSS.  Plant.  Office. 

“ Ibid. 

H 
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la  1674— The  commodities-  imported  from  France  amounted  to 
the  value  of  — — — 

Ditto  exported  thither  — — — 


^.1,136,150 

171,022 


Balance  paid  to  France *  * — - 965,128 

» |n  1686— The  commodities  imported  from  France  amounted  to 

the  value  of  ■—  — — 1,284,419 

Ditto  exported  thither  — — — 515,229 

Balance  paid  to  France  y,  — jT.  769,190 

Neverthelefs,.  political  writers  have  concurred  in  aflerting,  that  our  commerce  had 
fltnirilhed  fo  greatly  in  the  mean  time,  as  to  raife  the  value  of  the  lands,  and  to  fwell 
the  ftock  of  England  prodigioufly.  And  in  the  following  manner  Davenant®  calr 
culated  the  progreffive  value  of  both  : 

In  1600,  before  we  became  confiderable  in  trade, 
the  rental  of  England,  for  land,-,  houfes, 
mines,  &c.  was  yearly  — — f.  6,000,000  ; 

which,  at  twelve  years  purchafe,  amounted 

to  — — — — ' , — 72,000,000 

In  1688,  after  we  had  extended  our  trade,^  the 
rental  was  computed  at  — 

which,  valued  at  eighteen  years  purchafe, 
amounted  to  ® — — - 


— i4>ooo,ooo ; 


In  1600 — the  ftock  of  England  was  valued  at 
In  1630— the  ftock  was  now  computed  at 
In  1660 — Ae  ftock  was  then  computed  at 
In  1688— tne  ftock  had  at  length  fwellcd  to. 


““  £>'  252,000,000 

— £.  17,000,000-^ 

28,000,000 

56,000,000 

88,000,000. 


From^ 


* Brit.  Merch.  vol.  i.  p.  14J— 292.  ^ Ibid.  * See.  his  details  in  vol;,  iii. 

edit.  1698. 

* Mr.- Arthur  Young,  whofe  political  calculations  are  juft  as  much  to  be  depended 

on  as  Dr.  Davenant’s,ftated  in  1772,  the  rental  of  England  at  --  f.  20,000,000  •, 
which  he  valued  a«  33^  years  purchafe,  and  confequently  the 


principal  amount  at 


— 670,000,000. 


He  calculates  the  annual  profit  of  lands  at  £,  6^,000,000 
^ D®  of  manufaftures  at  20,000,000 

D°  of  commerce,  &c.  17,000,000 

By  the  fame  enquiries,  he  fays,  it  appeared  .that  the,  total 
capital  employed  in  hufbandry  alone  amounts  to  •— 


f.  100,000,000.. 
£.  122,125,979., 


[See  Young’s  Political  Arithmetic.] 
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From  this  ftatement,  the  exadlnefs  of  which,  fay  tho  writers  of 
the  Britiih  Merchant’’  [1714],  we  have  never  heard  queftioned,  the 
inference  is  inevitable,  that  by  our  induftry  at  home,  and  our  traffic 
abroad,  our  real  opulence  had  increafed  in  eighty-eight  years,  not* 
withftanding  a twenty-years  civil  war,  to  an  immenfe  bulk. 

Now  let  us  recapitulate  the  before-mentioned  fa6ts.  If  it  is  ad- 
mitted, fince  it  has  been  proved,  that  we  paid  an  unfavourable  balance 
during  the  fucceffive  reigns  of  James  1.  Charles  I.  Charles  II. 
and  James  11. ; and  alfo,  in  the  mean  time,  the  heavy  expence 
of  our  civil  contefts  ; that  neverthelefs  the  value  of  the  lands  and 
flock  of  England  had  fo  remarkably  rifen  i what  ought  we  to 
conclude  from  fuch  contradiftory  premifes  ? That  there  is  more 
folidity  in  Mr.  Hume’s  beautiful  reafoning  than  we  are  willing  to 
allow ; or,  that  there  is  probably  in  the  political  oeconomy  of  na- 
tions, as  there  is  affuredly  in  the  agitations  of  the  ocean,  a counter- 
current,  which  runs  flrongly  to  the  weftward  below,  while  it 
carries  every  thing  on  the  furface  with  irrefiflible  force  to  the 
eaflward  ? 

Whatever  wife  men  may  determine  with  regard  to  this  curious^ 
perhaps  important  fpeculation,  reafon  mean  while  afferts  what  ex- 
perience confirms,  “ that  there  is  a certain  quantity  of  bullion  fent  by 
one  nation  to  another  ^ to  pay  for  what  they  have  not  been  able  to  com~ 
penfate  by  the  barter  of  commodities  y or  by  the  remittance  of  bills  of  ex- 
change } which  may  be  therefore  deemed  the  balance  of  trade."  And 
a writer  on  political  oeconomy,  equal  to  Mr.  Flume  in  reach  of 
capacity,  and  fuperior  to  him  in  accuracy  of  argument,  the  late 
Sir  James  Stewart,  has  examined  his  reafonings,  and  overturned 
his  fyflem,  elegant  in  its  flrudfure,  but  weak  in  its  foundation. 
It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  look  a little  more  narrowly  into 
the  ftate  of  the  traffic  which  Britain  caries  on  with  the  world, 
in  order  to  difeover,  if  poffible,  how  much  bullion  fhe  pays  to 
each  of  her  commercial  correfpondents,  or  how  much  fhe  receives 
from  them. 

Admitting  that  the  apparent  tide  of  payments  flowed  againfl 
this  ifland  anterior  to  the  Revolution,  it  does  not  feem  eafy  to  dif- 
eover the  exadt  point  of  time  when  it  began  to  ebb  in  a contrary 
diredlion. 

H 2 Sir 


**  Vol,  i.  p,  152. 
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Sir  Philip  Meadows,  we  have  feen,  found  a 
balance  in  our  favour,  on  an  average  of  the 
bufinefs  of  1694 — 5 — 6,  of  — — 

The  Ledger  of  the  Infpedlor-general  (heaved  a 
balance,  on  the  traffic  of  1697,  of  — — 

The  re-eftabliffiment  of  peace  gave  us  a return, 
in  1698,  of  — — — 

But,  an  increafc  of  imports  reduced  the  balance, 
in  1699,  to  — — — 

And  an  augmentation  of  exports  again  raifed  the 
balance  in  1700  to  — — 


43’34i'' 

1,789,744. 

1,080,497, 

i>332»54r» 


We  now  behold  the  dawn  of  knowledge,  in  refpedl  to  this  in- 
tcreiling  part  of  our  ceconomy,  which  has  at  all  time&  been  the  moft 
enveloped  in  darknefs,  which  fometimes  introdirced  all  the  un- 
pleafantnefs  of  uncertainty,  and  entailed  too  often  the  gloom  of 
defpondence.  But,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  whether  w^e 
import  more  than  we  export,  is  a mere  queftion  of  fadt,  which 
depends  on  no  one’s  opinion,  fince,  like  all  other  difputable  fadls, 
it  may  be  proved  by  evidence. 

If  it  could  be  clearly  fhewn  that  we  fent  to  every  foreign  market 
merchandizes  which  were  exadlly  worth  to  Britain  jT.  1 5,ooo,oooi 
And  imported  from  every  foreign  fair  commo- 
dities which  coft  precifely  — — - 12,000,000: 

The  difference  would  give  us  a demonflration 

that  we  had  gained  by  the  tranfadtion  — — 3,000,000, 


We  mufl  recur  once  more  to  the  Ledger  of  the  Infpedtor-general 
of  our  foreign  trade,  as  the  beft  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the 
inquiry  can  furnifh,  or  perhaps  ought  to  be  required.  After  admit- 
ting the  force  of  every  objection  that  has  been  made  againft  the  en- 
tries at  the  Cuflom-houfe,  we  may  apply  to  that  curious  record  of 
our  traffic,  what  the  Lord  Chief  Juilice  Hale  ' afferted,  with  regard 
to  the  parifh  regifters  of  births  and  burials,.  “ that  it  gives  a greater 

demonjiration 


* Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  207. 
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dmonfiratio'd  than  a hundred  notional  arguments  can  either  evince  or 
confute."  It  was  from  that  fource  of  accurate  information,  that 
the  balances  were  drawn  which  are  inferted  in  the  foregoing  Chro- 
nological Table:  and  it  requires  only  a fnatch  of  fight"  to  per- 
ceive all  the  fludtuations  of  our  mercantile  dealings  with  the 
world,  as  they  were  directed  by  our  activity,  or  our  caprice,  or 
remilTnefs,  and  to  decide  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  our  gains  at 
every  period,  by  the  fettlement  of  our  grand  account  of  profit  and 
lofs  on  every  commercial  adventure.  One  truth  muftbe  admitted, 
which  has  been  confidered  by  fome  as  a melancholy  one,  becaufe 
they  inferred  from  it,  “ that  we  were  driving  a lofing  trade,"  that 
the  apparent  balance  has  been  lefs  favourable  in  the  prefent  than 
in  the  preceding  reign.  In  order  to  account  for  this  unwelcome- 
notice,  it  has  been  infifted,  that,  as  we  grew  more  opulent,  we 
became  more  luxurious,  and,  as  our  voluptuoufnefs  increafed,  our 
induftry  diminilhed,  till,  in  the  progrefs  of  our  folly,  we  found  a 
delight  in  facrificing  our  diligence  and  ceconomy  to  the  gratifica- 
tions of  a pleafurable  moment. 

He  who  fits  down  to  write  a treatife  on  luxury,  after  the  elegant 
inveftigation  of  one  of  the  greatefl;  philofophers  of  the  prefent 
times'',  on  fo  fruitful  a fubjeft,  will  probably  convince  the 
world,  that  he  had  only  flumbered,  when  he  ought  to  have  re- 
fie<fted,  and  had  bufied  himfelf  in  trimming  the  lamp,  without  il- 
luminating fcience.  Sages  in  the  heathen  world,  and  the  clergy 
of  the  chriftian,  have  declaimed  age  after  age  againft  luxury,  with- 
out agreeing  among  themlelves  what  extent  of  enjoyment  is  con- 
fillent  with  national  good  and  moral  reftitude,  or  what  excefs  ought 
to  be  proferibed  as  inconfifient  with  the  fafety  of  the  ftate,  and  the 
foundnefs  of  the  heart.  It  was  pleafantly  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume, 
that,  had  not  the  ecclefiaftics  ceafed  from  preaching  againft  the 
long-pointed  Ihoes  of  our  Henrys  and  Edwards  days,  the  incon- 
venience of  the  faftiion  had  probably  incommoded  us  at  prefent. 
The  moralifts  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  complained  bitterly  **  of  the 
decay  of  the  glorious  hofpitality  of  their  fathers.”  That  illuf- 
trious  Queen  iflued  fuccelfive  proclamations,  as  each  was  difobeyed^ 

again-ft: 


•*  See  the  feftion  Of  luxury,”  in  the  Effay  on  the  Hiftory  of  Civil  Society. 
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agaiiift  the  extravagance  of  drefs  j while  by  tlie  ex-cefs  of  her  own 
apparel,  which  flie  was  careful  to  preferve,  (he  counterafted  the 
force  of  penalty  by  her  own  example.  The  apparent  increafe  of 
riches  during  the  adminiftrations  of  her  fuccelTors,  did  not  lelTen 
the  outcry  againft  the  prevailing  fafliions  of  the  times.  And,  at  the 
.peace  of  Ryfwick,  Davenant  lamented,  “ that  luxury  had  rooted  fo 
-deeply  in  .England  as  to  threaten  national  ruin,  unlefs  its  fpirit 
were  corrected  by  the  moderation  of  the  great,  or  its  effedts  pre- 
vented by  the  reftridlions  of  the  legiflature.”  We  here  fee  in 
general  the  truth  of  what  is  thus  fo  well  expreffed  ' by  a fine 
writer  ; — The  modes  of  youth  are  a fubjedl  of  cenfure  to  the  old  ; 
and  the  modes  of  the  laft  age,  in  their  turn,  are  made  matter  of 
ridicule  to  the  young  : of  this  there  is  not  always  a better  ac- 
count to  be  given,  than  that  the  old  are  difpofed  to  be  fevere,  and 
the  young  to  be  merry.” 

But,  declamation  is  oftener  ufed  to  conceal  the  bewitching 
errors  of  fophiftry,  than  to  inveftigate  the  inflrudlive  dedudlions  of 
truth.  Confidering  the  balance  of  trade  as  an  interefling  fubjedl 
to  a commercial  nation,  it  mull  be  deemed  not  only  of  ufe,  but  of 
moment,  to  enquire  minutely  who  of  our  mercantile  correfpon- 
dents  are  our  debtors,  and  who  are  our  creditors ; to  date  which 
country  remits  us  a favourable  balance,  and  to  which  we  are  obliged 
in  our  turn  to  pay  one.  Nor,  is  it  fatisfadtory  to  contraft  the 
general  balances  of  different  periods,  in  order  to  form  general 
conclufions,  which  may  be  either  juft  or  fallacious,  as  circum- 
ftances  are  attended  to  or  negledled.  From  a particular  ftatement 
it  will  clearly  appear,  that  we  trade  with  the  greater  number  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  on  an  advantageous  ground  ; with  few  of 
them  on  an  unfavourable  one;  that  fome  dates,  as  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  Venice,  may  be  confidered  as  of  a doubtful  kind,  becaufe  they 
are  not  in  their  balances  either  conftantly  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able. To  banifti  uncertainty  from  difquifition  is  always  of  im- 
portance. With  this  defign,  it  is  propofed  to  ftate  an  average  of 
the  balance  of  apparent  payments,  which  were  made  during  the 
years  1771 — 2 — 3 to  England  by  each  correfponding  community, 
or  which  fhe  made  to  them  : and  the  averages  of  thefe  years  are 
taken,  in  order  to  difeover  the  genuine  balance  of  trade  on  the 

whole. 


' EfT,  on  the  Hifl.  of  Civ,  Soc,  Page  410, 
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wHole,  fince  they  feemed  to  be  the  lead:  afFefted  by  the  approach- 
ing ftorm.  Where  the  fcale  of  remittance  vibrates  in  fufpence, 
between  the  countries  of  doubtful  payments,  an  average  of  fix 
years  is  taken,  dedudting  the  adverfe  excefles  of  import  and  of 
export  from  each  other. 


4 


Let  us  examine  the  following  detail  of  our  European  com- 
merce : 


Countries  of  favourable  balancts.  Countries  of  unfavourable  balances. 


Denmark  and  Norway, 

Eaft  country  [doubtful] 

f.  100,230 

Flanders  — 

— 

780,088 

RulIIa  — — 

822,607 

France  — 

— 

190,605 

Sweden  — — 

117*365 

Germany  — 

— 

695,484 

'I'urkey  [doubtful]  — 

120,497 

Holland  — 

■ — 

1,464,149  . 

-V'enice  [doubtful]  — 

11*369 

Italy  [doubtful] 

— 

43,289 

f.  1,172,068 

Portugal  / — 

— 

274,132 

Madeira  3 — 

— 

9*514. 

Favourable  balance 

3,636*504 

Spain  1 — 

— 

442*539 

Canaries  j — 

— 

23*347 

Streights  — 

— 

113*310 

Ireland  — 

— 

663,516 

llle  of  Man 

— 

13*773 

Alderney  — 

— 

1,229, 

6,269 

Guernfey  [doubtful] 

Jerfey  [doubtful] 

— 

8,850 

f.  4,808,572 

f.  4,808,57a 

Having  thus  fairly  ftated  the  countries  of  Europe,  from  which 
we  receive -yearly  a balance  on  our  trade,  againfi;  thofe  to  which 
wc  annually.make  unfavourable  payments  ; and  having  found,  upon 
ftriking  the  difference,  that  we  gained,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  war,,  a nett  balance  of  3,636,504,  let  us  now  en- 
quire what  we  gained  or  lofi:  by  our  fafiories  in  Africa  and  in  Alia. 

Africa  — - — ;^’656,5g9  Eaft-Indies  — 

' Ujifavourable  balance  448,912 


f.  1,105,511 


f.  1,105,511 


Having  thus  found  an  unfavourable  balance  on  the  traffic  of  our 
factories  of  ^.448,912,  it  is  now  time  to  examine  the  trade  of 
7 our 
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our  colonies,  which  has  too  often  been  confidered  as  the  ojily 
commerce  worthy  of  our  care  ; as  if  we  had  gained  every  thing, 
and  loft  nothing  by  it. 


Favourable  balances. 


Unfavourable  balances. 


Newfoundland  [doubtful]  4 

o-  29,484 

Antigua  — 

— 

Canada  — 

_ 

187,974 

Barbadoes  — 

Nova  Scotia  — 

— 

34*434 

Carolina  fdoub.tful] 

— 

New  England 

— 

79®>244 

Hudfon’s  Bay 

New  York  — 

343*99^ 

Jamaica  — 

Penfyivania  — 

— 

521,900 

Montferrat  — 

— 

Virginia  and  1 

t 

165,230 

Nevis  — 

_ 

Maryland  [doubtful]  5 

St.  Chriftopher’s 

— 

(reorgia  [doubtful] 

— 

360 

Grenades  — 

— • 

Florida  — 

— 

37*966 

Dominica  — 

— 

B^■r^ludas  — 

9*54* 

St.  Vincent' 

*— 

Tobago  — 

2, 1 21,125 

New  Providence 

— 

Tortola  — 

— 

St.  Croix  — 

— 

St.  Euftatia 

SpaniftiWeft  Indies 

— 

Greenland  — 

Balance 

— i 

44,168 

44,969 

108,050 

2,50f 

753*770 

46,623 

47*238 

*46*2.59 

288,962 

158,447 

104,238 

16,064 

2,094 

23,032 

11,697 

5,096 

35*352 

18,274 

261,291 


£.  2,121,125 


/.2,I2I,I25 


Let  us  now  recapitulate  the  foregoing  balances : 

Gained  on  our  European  commerce  — — 3,636,504. 

Deduct  the  lofs  on  the  trade  of  our  faiilories  448,912 

( iC-3«i87,596 

Gained  on  the  balance  of  our  colony  commerce  — 261,291 

Nett  balance  gained  on  , the  trade  of  England 
Nett  balance  gained  on  the  trade  of  Scotland, 
according  to  an  average  of  1771 — 2 — 3 — 


— jC-  3>448*887 
[ 435*957 


Nett  gain  bn  the  Britifh  commerce  — . — 3,884,844 
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Of  an  extenfive  building,  executed  by  a complicated  plan,  in  vain 
we  attempt  to  form  an  accurate  judgment,  either  with  regard  to 
the  proportion  of  the  parts,  or  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  without 
meafuring  the  fizc  of  the  columns,  and  examining  the  congruity 
of  the  refult,  by  the  fuitablenefs  of  every  dimeniion.  Of  the  Britifli 
commerce,  fo  luxuriant  in  its  (hoots,  and  fo  interwoven  in  its 
branches,  it  is  equally  impoffible  to  difcover  the  total  or  relative 
products,  without  calculating  the  gain  or  lofs,  that  ultimately  re- 
fults  to  the  nation  from  every  market.  Thus,  in  the  foregoing 
ftatement  we  perceive,  which  of  our  European  cudomers  pay  us  a 
balance,  favourable  and  conftant ; which  of  them  are  fometimes 
our  debtors,  and  at  other  times  our  creditors  ; which  of  them 
continually  draw  an  unfavourable  balance  from  us  : and,  by 
oppofing  the  averages  of  the  profits  and  Ioffes  of  every  annual  ad- 
venture to  each  other,  we  at  length  difcovered  from  the  refult  the 
Vaft  amount  of  our  gains.  The  mercantile  tranfadions  at  our 
fadories  in  Africa  and  Alia,  were  dated  againd  each  other,  be- 
caufe  they  feemed  to  be  of  a fimilar  nature  ; and  we  have  difcovered 
in  the  dedudion  the  apparent  lofs.  But,  whether  we  ought  to 
conlider  the  balance  of  448,9 12  as  abfolutely  lod,  mud  depend 
on  the  elfential  circumdance,  whether  we  confume  at  home  the 
merchandizes  of  the  Ead,  or,  by  exporting  them  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  drangers,  'we  draw  back  with  intered  what  we  had  only 
advanced : fhould  the  nation  prefer  the  beautiful  manufadures  of  the 
Indian  to  her  own,  we  ought  to  regard  her  prudence  as  on  a level  with 
the  indifcretion  of  the  milliner,  who  adorns  her  own  perfon  with  the 
gaudy  attire  w^hich  (he  had  prepared  for  the  ornament  of  the  great  and 
the  gay.  Our  colonies  were  dated  againd  each  other,  in  order  to  (hew 
the  relative  advantage  of  each,  as  well  as  the  real  importance  of 
the  whole.  Of  the  valuable  produds  imported  from  them,  wEfch 
feem  to  form  fo  great  a balance  againd  the  nation,  we  ought  to 
obferve,  that  they  are  either  gainful,  or  difadvantageous,  as  we  apply 
them  : we  gain  by  the  tobacco,  the  fugars,  the  fpirits,  the  drugs, 
the  dying-woods,  which  we  re-export  to  our  neighbours : we 
lofe  by  what  we  unnecelfarily  confume.  The  moralid  and  the 
merchant  are  both  ready  to  advife  us,  on  the  fubjed  of  our  general 
commerce,  to  adopt,  without  referve,  the  gainful  policy  of  the 

I Dutch, 
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Dutch,  during  the  days^  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  aflufcs  us 
that  they  fumijhed  infinite  luxury y which  they  never  praSlifed  i anef 
trafficked  in  plea  fares  that  they  never  tajied” 

In  laying  before  the  public  the  progrefs  of  our  exports,  the 
tonnage  of  the  Ihipping  which  carried  out  the  merchandizes  were 
very  properly  brought  to  explain  and  confirm  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ported. cargoes.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  conlidering  the 
balance  of  trade,  we  cannot  gain,  from  the  number  of  the  vefTels 
which  brought  the  returns,  the  fame  decifive  fupport : and  here  is 
the  reafon : — The  raw-material  of  manufaBurey  in  proportion  as  it  is* 
freed  from  its  groffnefsvand  is  polifhed  to  perfection,  grows  fmaller 
in  its  bulk,  and  lefs  in  its  weight  : when  the  iron  of  Sweden  has* 
^been  burnifhed  by  the  hands  of  Sheffield  j when  the  lilks  of  Italy 
or  ofTurkey  have  been  wrought  in  to  the  ftockingsof  Spitalfields,  or 
into  the  gauzes  of  Paifley ; . when  the  cotton  of  the  Indies  has  ac- 
quired the  fafhion  of  Manchefler  j all  require  lefsTOom  in  the  veffel, 
than  when  they  were  imported  in  their  natural. ftate.  Yet,  it  may 
gratify  a juft  curiofity,  and  give  a new  view  of  an  engaging  objeCl,. 
to  fee  the  tonnage  of  the  veftcls  which  were  entered  inwards  at', 
different  periods,  compared  with  the  fuppofed  balance  of  trade. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  following  comparifon  of.  our.  fhippingt 
that  were  entered  outwards  and  inwards 


^ It/ecms  univerfally  agreed  among  the  moft  intelligent  perfons,  that  the  Dutch*, 
have  gone,  in  the.  prefent  times,  into  the  other  extreme. 
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Ships  dear^  outwrards. 

Tens  EngliA.  Dp  foreign. 

243*^93  — 45»625 


'Total. 

289,318 


289,318 


1:709. 


Ships  entered  inwards. 

Total. 


TonsEnglifh.  Doforeign, 

89,298  — 33,901  123,199 

F avaarable  balance  of  tonnage  1 66, 1 1 9 

289,318 


Ships  cleared  outwards. 

,'*Tons  Ertgliili.  D°.  foreign. 

427,962  — 16,809  — — 


Total. 

444577 1 

444»77i 


Balance  of  merchandize  fent 

out,  exclufive  of  bullion  3^.1,402,764 


1718.  - - Ships  entered  Inwards. 

Tons^nglifli.  D»  foreign.  Total. 

^ 353*871  — 15*517  3&9>38« 

F avourable  balance  of  tonnage  75,383 

444*771 


Unfavourable  balance  of  mer- 
chandize fent  out,  exclufive 
of  bullion  — 308,000 


Ships  cleared  outwards. 
Tons Englifli.  D®  foreign. 

476,941  — 26,627  


Total. 

503*568 


503*568 


1737,  — — — — Ships  entered  inwar-ds. 


Tons  Englifh.  Do  foreign.  Total. 

374*593  — 45*409 420,002 

F avourable  baUnce  of  tonnage  83,566 

503*568 


Balance  of  merchandize  fent 
out,  ex  cufive  of  bullion  £.  3,008,075 


Ships  cleared  outwards. 

Tons  Englilh.  D®  foreign. 

612,485  — 42,593  


1751-2-3. 


Total. 

655,078 


655,078 


Ships  entered  inwards. 

D®  foreign.  Total, 

496*394 


Tons  Englilh. 

435*091  *-61,303  _ 

Favourable  balance  of  tonnage  158,684 


635*078 

Balance-of  merchandize  fent 

out,  exclufive  of  bullion  3C‘3*976>727 


Ships  cleared  outwards. 

Tons  Englilh,  D®  foreign. 

711,730  — 63,294  


Total. 

775*024 

775*024 


1771-2-3. 


Ships  entered  inwards. 

D®  foreign,  Tbtal. 

123,870  731*936 


Tons  Englilh. 

608,066 

F avourable  bdance  of  tonnage  ' 43,088 


775*024 

Balance  of  merchandize  fent 
* out,  exclufive  of  bullion  ;C’3*5i8,858 


I Z 


Thus 
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Thi^is  have  we  taken  a new,  and  no  unpleafant  furvey  of  our 
foreign  coinmerce.  Thus  we  fee,  in  the  refult  of  thofe  accu- 
rate details^  that  the  balance  of  tonnage  has  at  no  time  had  any 
clofe  affinity  with  the  balance  of  trade.  The  averages  of  the 
years  1751 — 2 — 3,  were  purpofely  contrafted  with  the  years 
1771 — 2 — 3,  in  order  to  try  if  we  could  difcover  the  fame  remark- 
able profperity  in  the  laft  period,  which  has  been  juftly  attributed 
to  the  firft  : during  the  years  1771 — 2 — 3,  we  behold  a greater 
number  of  ffiips  cleared  outwards  than  in  1751 — 2 — 3,  by 
1 19,946  tons  ; a greater  number  entered  inwards  by  234,542  tons': 
but,  we  may  obferve  a fmaller  balance  on  the  cargoes  exported,  by 

457,869  ; which  is  rather  a greater  difference  of  apparent  lofs 
than  the  Scotch  balances  of  the  fame  years  happily  fupply. 

From  thefe  authentic  fadts  men  will  probably  draw  their  in- 
ferences with  regard  to  our  debility  and  decline,  or  to  our  health- 
fulnefs  and  advancement,  according  to  their  ufual  modes  of  think- 
ing, to  their  acciffiomed  gloominefs  or  hilarity  of  mind,  or  to  the 
effufions  of  the  company  which  they  commonly  keep.  One  party, 
taking  it  for  granted,  amid  their  anxieties,  that  the  national  com- 
merce, domeftic  and  foreign,  is  in  the  laft  ftage  of  a confumption, 
may  poffibly  attribute  a fuppofed  idlenefs  and  inattention  to  the 
exceffive  luxury,  in  kind  the  moft  pernicious,  in  extent  the  moft 
extravagant,  which  deeply  pervades  every  order:  the  other  party,  di- 
redled  in  their  enquiries  by  an  habitual  chearfulnefs,  may  perhaps 
determine,  from  the  bufy  occupations  which  they  fee  in  the  ffiop 
and  the  field,  of  an  adtivity  and  attention,  the  natural  forerunners 
of  profperity  and  acquifition  ; while  they  think  they  perceive,  in 
the  heavy-loaded  fiiips,  as  they  arrive,  tbe  raw^materials  of  a ma- 
nufadture,  extenfive  and  increafing. 

The  balance  of  trade  is  the  objedl,  which,  of  all  others,  has 
always  engaged  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  nation  the  moft  j becaufe. 
the  individual  felt  at  once  for  himfelf  and  the  public.  A fancied 
decay  of  commerce  has  in  every  age  furnifhed  the  moft  abundant 
topics  for  the  wailings  of  complaint,  even  while  juft  information 
evinced  that  it  enjoyed  the  founded:  health.  How  much  real 
knowledge  had  been  gained  on  an  interefting  fubjedt,  had  accurate 
fadls  been  fubftituted  for  delufive  declamation,  by  excluding  the 
metaphyfical  mode  of  indudtion  from  our  refearches  with  regard 
to  political  (Economy,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  had  been  driven 
from  the  fciences,  by  the  precept,  no  lefs  than  by  the  example,  of 
io  the 
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the  illuftrious  Bacon  ! We  may  at  once  pradlife  what  is  here  re- 
commended, and  furnifh  means  for  a folution  of  the  important 
queftion  juft  mentioned — Whether  the  appearances  in  our  naviga- 
tion denoted  a riling  or  declining  commerce  ? — by  ftating  an  account 
of  our  traffic  with  every  European  country.  And  it  is  propofed 
to  trace  the  progrefs  of  our  trade  with  each,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  current  century  to  the  commencement  of  hoftilities ; to  ar- 
range every  nation  in  the  order  wherein  they  were  placed  in  the 
account  of  balances,  mentioning  the  precife  averages  of  the  exports 
and  the  imports  to,  and  from,  each  correfponding  country,  with 
the  apparent  balances  which  arofe  from  the  different  value  at 
every  given  period. 

Let  us  examine  the  particulars  ® with  regard  to 


DENMARK  and  NORWAY. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Uafavourable’balance. 

Favourable  balance, 

1700  ■) 

02  3 

— £.  64,206  — 

£•41*269 

£•22,937 

1720 

— 112,263  — 

129,674 

17,411  

— 

1721 

— 83,731  — 

138,772 

55*041  ' 

1722 

17407 

— 97,012  — 

82,096 

28,152  . 

14,916 

4-3 

— 93*584  — 

65,432 

1750 

— . 90,273  — 

78,052 

12,221  

: 

5^ 

— 88,053  — 

95*047 

- ' — - 

6,995; 

52 

1760  7 

~ 93*293  — 

69,167 

•—  24,126 

61  i 

62  3 
17707 

— 69,199  — 

120,636 

51*437 

7‘> 
72  3 

— 83,044  ■— 

160,523 

78,479 

Such 


8 The  details  ftated  in  the  text,  are  formed  from  IVkitworth' s State  ofTradcy  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  fradtions  of  a pound  are  omitted,  as  unimportant  in  fUch 
calculations  ; and  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  as  applicable  to  all  thofe  ftatements,, 
that  where  an  average  could  not  be  taken,  as  in  the  years  1720 — i — 2,  becaufe  the 
trade  was  in  one  year  favourable,  and  the  next  unfavourable,  the  value  both  of 
exports  and  of  imports  of  every  year  is  Hated. 


[ 62  ] 

Such  is  the  fliort  but  decifive  account  of  our  commercial  in-, 
tercourfe  with  Denmark  and  Norway.  Ho'W  much  politicians 
have  complained  of  the  difadvantageous  nature  of  our  trade  with 
The  Baltic^  and  what  a variety  of  modes  have  been  fuggefted  to  turn 
the  fcale  in  our  favour,  are  fufficiently  known.  We  here  per- 
ceive (if  we  may  adopt  their  language  without  approving  their 
fentiments)  that  the  balance  of  trade  with  Denmark  and  Norway 
was  unfavourable  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  century ; that 
in  twenty  years  it  began  to  vibrate  in  fufpence,  now  inclining  to 
the  fav^ourable,  and  again  to  the  unprofitable  fide ; that  in  twenty 
years  more  it  feerned  to  fettle  againft  us  j though  in  the  effluxion 
of  ten  years  it  began  again  to  vibrate,  till  in  the  prefent  reign  it 
finally  inclined  in  our  favour  by  a decifive  fettlement.  And  it  is 
alfo  apparent,  that  our  imports  have  continued  nearly  the  fame, 
while  our  exports  have  greatly  increafed  in  their  value.  In  a 
branch  of  commerce,  which  has  hitherto  been  confidered  as  difad- 
vantageous, we  here  behold  nothing  furely  unfavourable.  Let  ns 
now  take  a view  of  our  commercial  intercourfe  with 


FLANDERS. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Unfavourable  balance. 

Favourable  balance. 

1700  1 
01  t 

— L-  47>»58 

L'  144*035 

02  3 
17201 
21^ 
22  ) 
4740? 

41  s 

— 44,710 

— 240,852 

— 187,631 

— 377*380 

— — 

142*921 

236,528 

42) 

■2750 1 

— 88,975 

— 438*053 

. 

349*078 

52  3 
-17607 
61  f 

f\n  \ 

— '29,009 

— 388,229 

— ■■  ■ ■ — 

359,220 

J77b? 

71  f 

— 118,491 

— 777*840 

— — — 

659*349 

72  3 

~ ■ ■ 

The  commerce  of  Flanders  has  been  in  every  age  extremely 
gainful  to  England.  The  advantageous  progrefs  which  the  fore- 
going flatement  exhibits  recjuires  no  comment ; and  it  is  apparent 

tljat 


I 


C 63.  3 

diaf  our  imports  were  on  t^He  decline,  while  our  exports  were  riling, 
fo  much  in  their  amount,  that  in  1773  we  received  only  the  value 
of  ^.79^957;  yet  fent  to  that  country  the  vaft  value  ofj^.  L,oo6>6or. 
Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 'France,  whofe  traffic,  finoe' 
the  days  of  Charles  II.  has  been  regarded,  at  leaft  by  the  great- 
**■  vulgar  and  the  fmall,”  as  fo  difadvantageous  and  defl:ru(^five* 


FRANC  E.- 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Unfavourable  balance. 

Favourable  balaaoe. 

IJOO 

94,641  — 

,^.287,050 

— 

— 

£.  192,409 

01 

— 

12.^,940  — 

212,708 

— 

— 

88,768^ 

02 

•— 

76,471  — 

12,838 

— 

^.63,633  — 

1720  1. 

21  C 

— 

55,261  — 

123,448 

68,187 

22  3- 

17401 

41  >• 

— 

58-5403  — 

316,199 

— - 

257*796 

42  } 

17501 

51  \ 

— - 

60,231  — 

496,039 

— - 

■■  " ■ — 

41S>8o8. 

52'i 

1760  1 

[ 

— 

177  — 

151,908 

— 

— — — 

62) 

' 

17707 

71  f 

— ■ 

57^523  — 

197,875- 

— 

140,352 

^72  3 

It  is 

apparent  that  our  commerce 

with  France  was  greater  at 

the  commencement  of  the  century,  than  it  was  twenty  years  af- 
teryvards  : that  from  the  year  1720,  it  rofe  gradually  to  the' be- 
ginning of  hoftilities  in  1755  ; but  that  from  the  peace  of  Paris, 


if  has  never  rifen  to  an  equality  with  the  average  of  1750 — i — 2, 
and  declined  rather  more  in  the  value  of  imports  than  in  that  of 
the  exports.  From  our  trade  with  France,  in  which  we  fee' 
nothing  fo  difadvantageous  or  deflrudlive,  let  us  examine  the  ac»- 
counts  of  our  mercantile  tranfadions  with 


5 


GER^M  ANY. 


[ 64  ] 

GERMANY. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1700 

— ;C- 65 1*657  — 

;f.  629,997 

J7OI 

— 729,097  — 

1*005,307 

1702 
■ 1720; 

— 527*549  — 

} 

892,524 

.. 
22  1 
2740; 

^ — 535*880  — 

) 

940,735 

42  . 

1750; 

h — 733*863  — 

f 

1,185,695 

•'  51 
52  1 
' 2760 ; 

^ — 649,125  — 

2*378,730 

6r 

62! 

27701 

y — 629,770  — 

I 

2,076,134 

72 

72  J 

■ “ 7*7*350  — 

1*324*424 

Unfavourable  balance.  Favourable  balance. 

— 21,660  — 

— — 276,207 

— — 36+>975 

— — ; — ■ — 374*855 

— 45>>832 

— — 729*595 

—  — 1,446,364 

— — 597*064 


Thus,  the  value  of  our  imports  from  Germany  has  continued 
nearly  the  fame  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  the 
balance  of  trade  ftill  vibrated  in  fufpence,  though  the  amount  of 
our,  exports  has  nearly  doubled.  Having  here  found  nothing  dif- 
couraging,  let  us  turn  to  our  commercial  connedtions  with 


Years. 


H O L L A N D. 


Imports. 


Exports.  Unfavourable  balance. 


Favourable  balance. 


1700 

01 

02 

1720 

21 

22 

1740 

41 

42 
1750 

51 

51 

1760 

61 

62 
J77O 

71 

72 


I 

i 

I 

S 

i 


— aC*  494*927  — 

£. 1,856,887  — — 

jd- 2,361,970 

— 503*464  — 

2,030,146  — — 

——  — 1,526,682 

— 411,568  — 

2,851,730  — — 

— — — 1,440,162 

— 325*372  — 

1*992*527  — — 

— — 1,666,146 

— 447*823  — 

2,046,032  — — 

— — 1,598,209 

— 368,506  — 

1,816,515  — — 

— — 1,448,009 

Thus 


[ 6s  ] 


Thus,  in  the  commerce  of  Holland,  which  has  at  all  times  paid: 
us  fo  advantageous  a balance,  we  fee  little  change  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefent  century,  becaufe  each  nation  found 
confiderable  gains  in  the  intercourfe.  Let  us  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  a much  lefs  flattering  traffic,  which  we  have  carried  on  with 

ITALY. 


Years.  Imports, 


17001 
01  { 

— £•  33*>337 

— 

02  J 

1.720  1 
21 

1 

. — 424*940 

^mm 

22  3 
1740  J 

41 

1 

. — 484*079 

MM 

42  J 
17501 

1 

‘ — 485,827 

_ 

52  j 
1760 

1 

506,101 

61 

— 761*917 

62 

508,952 

— 

1770: 

7* 

C — 873,894 

— 

72! 

1 

Exports. 

Unfavourable  balance. 

£•  101,417 

— 

£.  229,920 

123*587 

— 

301,353 

102,683 

— 

381,396 

235.309 

— 

250,518 

\ 210,097 
199,461 
509,518 

296,064 

562,456 

790,161 

- 83,733 

F avourable  balance. 


Thus  the  importance  of  the  Italian  commerce  has  been  rifing 
from  the  commencement  of  the  current  century,  however  difad- 
vantageous  in  its  payments,  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  reign. 
The  balance  of  trade  began  then  to  vibrate  in  fufpence,  and  the 
value  of  imports  has  rifenVyct  the  amount  of  our  exports  has 
fo  greatly  increafed,  that  in  1773  they  rofe  fuperior  to  the 
imports  by  368,380-.  We  muff  turn  from  this  flattering  ap- 
pearance to  a lefs  pleafant  feene,  to  our  declining  commerce  with 


K PORTUG^AL. 

-o'  t':  • 


hhq  -U«  K Zt'i  p O R'  T'-U‘G  A L. 

i G.'j  ozm.  :i..  yji-  -J  ’tr 

i r Voari.  fir-  Imports.  , 'ExpofU.  Unfarourable  balance. 


^ fli  T'' 

»■  . r j - : ; 

Favourable  balance* 


^^26,693  — 

;f-:^57.,977 

. 1 ^ 

368,567  — 

. 840,085. 

415,85a  — 

‘ • *>  f'  ■, 

1,088,165 

255,142  — 

1,101,569 

- ^ P«  V -i  , 

» C* 

300,057  — 

1,154,787 

344,889  — 

6 2 8,648 

•Tl. 


471,518 


672,312 


» 

— 849,427 

— O^, 

— 854,730 


283,759 


Such  is  the  rife,  the  progrefs,  and  the  decline  of  our  trade  with 
Portugal.  The  value  of  our  .imports  has  not  fo  much'increafed 
over  what  it  had  been  in  former  times,  as  the  amount  of  our  ex- 
ports has  decreafed.  Nor,  fliall  we  derive  much  confolation  from 
examining  our  commerce  with 


xl  i.  i 

T 

J . 

MADE 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1700  1 

01^ 

— ,C-*,789 

— 12,196 

023 

1720  7 

— 3,849 

— if*  49,500 

21 J 

22  3 
17401 

41} 

— 4,105 

— 16,944 

423 

17501 

— 3,542 

— 24,419 

523 

1760! 

6i> 

— 4,6ro 

— 40,590 

62) 

17707 

— 16,607 

7^1 

— 3,446 

72 


fCa,  ' ^ ' 

T 'I  ■ 

Unfavourable  balance.  Favourable  balance. 

y ^ ‘ 

— ,r— , 

—  45, 

—  — 12,839 

—  — 20,877 

— ” — 35,977 

— 13,161 


This 


[■  ^7-  I 


This  ftatement  feems  to  evince,  that'the^ax  on  Madeira  wine 
has  either  operated  in  fome  meafure  as  a prohibition,  or  that  ar 
vitiated  tade,  or  a greater  frugality,  has  preferred  the  humbler 
Port  to  it.  It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  with  regard  to  our 
Portuguefe  connections,  that  the  unequal  treaty  of  1703,  which 
has  been  fo  praifed  by  writers  who  had  never  read  it,  began, 
during  the  prefent  reign,  to  produce  its  natural  effeCts : the  Portu- 
guefe  confented  to  receiV'e  the  woollen  goods  of  England,  on  the 
fame  footing  as  the  woollen  goods  of  other  countries  : the  Eng- 
lilh  agreed  to  admit  the  wines  of  Portugal,  upon  paying  one-third 
lefs  duty  than  Ihould  be  charged  on  the  wines  of  France.^  And, 
when  other  nations  entered  into  competition  with  Britain  in  the 
markets  of  Portugal,  the  exports  thither  neceffarily  declined, 
while  the  importation  of  wines  and  fruit  feemed  rather  to  in- 
creafe,  becaufe  the  Englilh-had  confented  to  a monopoly  againft 
themfelves.  Having  here  looked  in  vain  for  any  great  increafe 
of  luxury,  we  may  now,  without  any  dread  of  our  noTbeing  able 
to  procure  as  much  gold  as  we  want  from  other  fources,  examine 
our  commercial  intercourfe  with 


- 

s 

PAIN. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports.  Unfavourable  balance. 

Favourable  balance, 

1700  — 

5, 45.056 

— 

£ 610,912  — — ■ 

£■  65.856 

1701  — 

532,691 

— ■ 

430.575  — £•  102,176  — 

1702  — 

17207 

297,043 

. 

145,278  — ■ j15I'.765  — 

; . ' 

21  ( ^ 

385,o6(^ 

' — 

576,296,  — V i. 

101,636  — 127,499  ■— 
96,387  — — 

191,127 

22  3 

1740  — 

41  — 

229,135 

4.445 

— 

91.942 

46,29s 

42  

56,707 

103,002  — — 

*750,  r 

924,662 

' 51  ( - 

408,7^*4 

> 

i.'^?33.4i6'  — ' ’ — 

523 

V . ' 

f 

1760  y 

t 

813,847  — — 

61  C — 

341.413 

— 

472,434 

62  V' 
17701 

71  > — 

528,076 

1972,316  — ^ — 

,444,240 

K 2 


From 


[ J 


From  an  intercourfc  which  has  been  fo  often  interrupted  by 
war,  let  us  turn  to  the  kindred  commerce  with 


THE  CANARIES. 


Yean. 

1700  1 

01  J 

02  J 
1720^ 

21  [ 
22  J 

17401 

42) 


1750 

• 51 

1760 

1761 

1762 

^770 

7* 

72 


I- 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Unfavourable  balance.  Favourable  balancei 


— 99,814  — ;C-35>4I9  — jC-64>395  — 


— 40,517  — 20,894  — 


— 2,566  — 


— 4,419  — -34,518  — 


3aI3I 

482 

1,912 


58,859  — 

64*543  — 

370  — 


10,077  -*  3?>572  — 


19,623 

2,566 


1,542 


— £'  30*099- 


55*728 

64,061 


— 22,495. 


Such  were  the  beginning,  the  progrels,  the  interruptions,  and! 
the  ultimate  refult  of  our  Spanifh  commerce.  It  is  apparent,  as- 
to  our  trade  with  Spain,  that  the  amount  of  imports  now  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  extent  of  thofe  at  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
at  the  fame 'time  that  the  value  of  our  exports  thither  is  at  leaft 
one-third  more  now  than  it  was  then,  though-  the  favourable 
balance  is  afluredly  one  half  lefs  at  prefent  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  We  may,  however,  derive  fome  confolation  from  contempla- 
ting  the  favourable  alteration  in  our  commerce  with  the  Canaries. 
Our  imports  now  ,arc  only  one-tenth  of  what  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  while  our  exports  thither  are  nearly  the 
fame.  During  forty  years,  no  inconfiderable  balance  of  trade  was 
paid  by  us  to  them.  The  war  that  enfued  happily  turned  the 
fcales  in  our  favour.  And  we  now  draw  from  them,  by  means  of 
a very  advantageous  traffic,  no  trifling  fum,  as  the  difference  between 
©ur  mutual  exchanges.  Let  us  now  examine  the  progreffive  Rate 
©f  our  traffic  with 


THE 
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T-HE  STREIGHTS. 


Years. 

Imports* 

Exports* 

1700  T 
Oil 

023 

17201 
21  ( 

— 48,120 

— ^-330,025 

— 432*769 

223 

17401 

— 44*640 

— 641,306 

423 

*750) 
5*  J 

— 103,151^ 

•—  648,431- 

523 

1760 1 
6xC 

— 59**  *8^ 

— 282,786 

623 

17701 

7*1 

— 8,197, 

— *47*955 

723 

Unfavourable  balance*  Favourable  bahneor 
‘ 330>025; 

— 384,649 

. — — — — 596, 66& 

• — 545*280 

— — 223,668 

139*758 


Such  was  the  trivial  beginning,  the  confiderable  rife,  and  the 
ultimate  decline  of  our  commerce  with  the  Streights.  Whitworth’s 
g/' demonftrates,  that  the  French  and  Spanifh  wars,  of 
1755  and  1762,  brought  on  fuch  habits  of  debility,  that,  having 
continued  for  feven  years,  left  it  in  1769  in  a ftate  of  convalefcence, 
though  ftill  extremely  enfeebled.  Let  us  turn  to  the  more  ex- 
hilarating view  which  we  fhall  behold  in  our  commercial  con;-- 
ned:ions  with 


IRELAND. 


[ 7°  ] 


\ 

t 


Years. 

I R E L A 

Imports.  Exports. 

N D. 

Unfavourable  balance. 

Favourable  balance. 

1700  ■ 

— ' L-  233,853  — 261,115 

— 

• T 1 

L'  27,262 

1701 

1702 
1720  1 

21  S 

— 285,390  — 296,144 

. 258,121  215,112 

•,  — 323»930  — 399>597 

_ 

,r.4j,oo8  — 

MM 

_ 75*667 

22  3 

— £ 

17401 

41 

42  J 

\ — 380,748  — 7oo»885 

— 

— — — 

320,137 

1750] 

* — 613,751  — 1,210,564 

5^6,813 

52' 

\ 

^ tc.  ^ 

• ' 

1760  i 
61 
62' 

1 — 882,451  — 1,351,737 

— 

— 

469,286 

1770: 

7M 

72. 

^ — 1,279,147  — 2_,024,357 

— 

745,210 

• In  this  detail  we  fee  a regular  and  a plealing  progrefs  ; and  we 
perceive  what  excellent  cuilomers  the  fifter-kingdoms  are  to  each 
other.  The  profperity  of  both  ought  therefore  to  be  the  care  of 
each,  becaufe  the  happinefs  and  intereft  of  each  muft  be  necef- 
farily  found  in  the  refult.  Palling  over  the  Hies  of  Man  and 
Alderney,  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  as  mercantile  eorrefpondents 
too  unimportant  to  merit  particular  difcuffion,  we  come  at  lall  to 
that  clafs  of  European  nations  which  draw  unfavourable  balances 
from  England.  Let  us  trace  the  commercial  connexion,  which 
has  been  already  ftated  as  of  doubtful  benefit,  with 


THE 
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THE  EAST-COUNTRY. 


Years, 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Unfavourable  balance.  Favourable  balance, 

1700 

• , — 

L'  >35*334 

X-  >43*443 

- sC.  - 

L'  8,104 

1701 

— 

167,382 

— 

149,645 

— >7*737  —■ 

— — 

1702 

— 

100,403 

— 

102,422 

— — 

2,019 

1720  1 

117,226 

» 

21  C 

— 

>05,877 

— >1*349  — 

22  3 

17401 

— 97,859  — 

41  s 

— 

239,126 

— 

>41,267 

42  3 

USol 

- 

5'( 

— 

318,821 

— 

>7>*94> 

— 146,880  — 

r. 

t 

523 

1760 

— 

205,465 

— 

190,217 

— >5*248 

68,719 

61 

>33*536 

— 

202,255 

298,776 

62 

— • 

>05*373 

— 

1 — , — — 

>93*403 

17.70  1 

7«  \ 

193*366 

93»3'7 

— 100,049 

72  ) 

Such 

was 

the  progreffion  of  our  commerce  with 

the 

Country^  or  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic.  The  balance  of  trade,  we 
have  feen,  hung  in  doubtful  vibration  at  the  beginning  ; it  af- 
terwards fettled  againft  us ; and,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
prefent  reign,  it  for  fix  years  inclined  to  the  favourable  lide.  But, 
our  traffic  thither  has  languifhed  fince,  becaufe  our  merchants 
have  turned  their  energy  info  an  adjacent  channel;  into  that  of 
the  commerce,  which  is  now  to  be  examined,  with 


RUSSIA, 
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* 

RUSS 

I 

A. 

Yean. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Unfarourable  balance.  Favourable  balance. 

1700  1 

- 

o.( 

— f 124,220 

— 

— 

L’  47>43^  — 

02  J 

1720  1 

— 

21  ( 

— 146,219 

— 80,713 

— 

65,506  — — - 

22  3 

**• 

1740  n 

41  { 

— 305^034 

— 77.553 

227,481  — — ■ ■ — 

423 

17501 

54 

— 4S9>4«o 

— 116,313 

343.097 

523 

1760/ 

5‘C 

— 622,520 

— 49.233 

— 

573.287 

62  j 

17703 

— 1,110,093 

— 145. *25 

— 

964,968  — — — 

723 

Thus  our  commerce  with  Ruflia  appears  to  have  grown  up  as 
fhe  extended  the  boundaries  of  her  empire.  We  fee,  what  ought 
to  teach  us  a lefTon  of  policy,  that  the  immenfity  of  our  imports 
neceflarily  raifed  the  amount  of  our  exports ; and  we  ought  thence 
to  infer,  that  in  proportion  as  we  difcourage,  by  our  mercantile 
reftridtions,  our  imports,  our  exports  muft  necelTarily  be  depreffed, 
fince  in  all  traffic  barter  is  implied.  If  we  examine  the  feveral 
commodities  which  conftitute  the  aggregate  of  the  prodigious 
jcargo  which  Ruffia  fends  to  us,  we  ffiall  happily  find  that 
they  cannot  adminifter  much  to  our  luxuries.  Sir  Charles  Whit- 
worth enumerates  **  the  articles  we  import  from  K^uJJiaf  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : “ Iron,  hemp,  flax,  tow,  firs,  hogs  briftles,  lint- 
feed,  hides,  rhubarb,  linen,  mats,  fail-cloth,  tallow,  deals,  ifing- 
glafs,  bugles,  and  bees-wax.”  And  the  greatnefs  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  fuch  raw-materials  only  demonRrates  the  uncommon  in- 
creafe  of  our  manufadlures  and  our  navigation.  Let  us,  from  a 
fcene  which  is  rather  exhilarating,  turn  to  a more  gloomy  view,  be- 
caufe  in  all  decline  there  is  melancholy,  to  our  commercial  tranf- 
adions  with 
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SWEDEN. 


Years. 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Unfavourable  balance. 

Favourable  balance. 

1700  ■) 

— jC.60,829 

— 116,500  — 

01  ( 

— 177*329 

02  ) 

1720  •) 

— 110,438-  — 

21  C 

— 182,410 

— 71,972 

22  3 

17401 

— 17,660 

41  b 

— i76>859 

— 159*199  — 

42  j 

17501 

— 156,045  — 

— 173,098 

— 17*053 

52) 

i;6oi 

61  { 

— 221,823 

— 18,098 

— 203,725  — 

62) 

17701 

— 160,765 

— .101,613  — 

71  f 

— 59,152 

723 

' 

Yet, 

in  this  detail 

there  is  nothing  difcouraging. 

After  pay- 

ing  confiderable  balances  for  fifty  years,  our  commerce  feems  to 
have  fettled  at  lafl;  nearly  on  the  footing  on  which  it  flood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  From  the  frozen  fhores  of  the  Baltic, 
let  us  now  travel  to  the  countries  which  feem  to  have  been  de- 
figned  by  nature  for  the  abode  of  luxury  : let  us  enquire  into  our 
commercial  tranfadlions  with 


L 
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TURKEY. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Unfavourable  balance. 

Favourable  balance. 

1700  ■) 

^^•338,075 

— £.  199,043 

— £'  139*032  ~ 

01  f 

— * 

02  3 

1720 

— 

398,564 

— 359^839 

— 38,725  ~ 

£.  114,520 

2r 

23,065 

— 137S585 

— — — 

22 

— 

404,942 

— 261,481 

— 143,461  — 

1740 

— 

26,787 

— 150,375 

— — . — 

123,588 

41 

— 

338^332 

— 61,708 

— 276,624  — 

42 

— 

7>499 

— ’109,520 

— — — 

102,021 

1750 1 

182,455 

— 136,522 

51? 

— 45>933  — 

52  J 

1760  7 

98,015 

— 40,098  — 

61  [ 

— 

— 57*917 

623 

1770! 

139,621 

— 46,477 

7^  [ 

— 

— 93,144  — 

72  3 

It  is  apparent,  from  Whitworth’s  Table  of  the  T'urkey  Trade, 
that  the  debility,  which  is  at  prefent  complained  of,  has  been 
brought  on  by  the  obftrudtions  of  our  fucceflive  wars,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  current  century,  more  than  by  the  competition 
of  rivals.  When  we  could  not  regularly  fupply  our  Turkhh 
cuftomers,  they  naturally  applied  to  thofe  who  could  j and  what 
is  once  loft  is  not  eafily  regained,  becaufe  habits  are  not  readily 
changed.  Let  us  turn  our  next  attention  to  a neighbouring 
market  i to  our  dealings  with 


Venice'. 


\ 
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VENICE. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports, 

Unfavourable  balance. 

Favourable  balance. 

'I7OO 

— 

L'  47*928 

— 31,092 

— 

16,836 

— 

01 

' — 

56,801 

65,402 

— 

— 

;C.8,60I 

02 

— - 

54*290 

17*445 

— 

36*545 

— 

1720  7 

21  i 

— 

46,677 

26,678 

— 

19*999 

— 

22  J 

17407 

41  f 

— 

.49,786 

— 9*373 

— 

40*413 

42  3 

17507 

' — 

49,819 

— 4,662 

~ 

45*157 

— 

52) 

1760 

— 

41*138 

— 6,105 

— 

- 35*033 

— 

61 

15,230 

— 26,367 

— 

- 

- — 

11*137 

62 

— 

9*916 

— 32*247 

— 

— 

22,331 

1770 

— 

82,964 

— 71,541 

— 

11*423 

— 

7' 

— 

83*335 

— 73*957 

• — 

9*378 

— 

72 

— 

64,605 

— 80,850 

— 

— 

16,245 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  our  intercourfe  with 
Venice,  as  we  have  made  with  regard  to  Turkey,  that  our  fucceflive 
wars  have  thrown  the  greateft  obftacles  in  the  way  of  our  mu- 
tual tranfadtions.  But,  we  feem  to  have  recovered,  in  the  prefent 
reign,  all  which  had  been  formerly  loft ; and  we  fee,  in  tiie  rife 
both  of  our  imports  and  our  exports,  a favourable  change,  that 
nearly  compenfates  the  loftes  in  our  trade  with  Turkey. 

The  foregoing  details,  fliort  in  their  ftatements,  yet  fatisfadlory 
in  their  inferences,  contain  an  account  of  our  commerce  in  Eu- 
rope from  the  beginning  of  the  current  century  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefent  war.  And  they  were  fubmitted  to  the 
public,  though  in  all  ufeful  truths  there  is  dulnefs,  in  order  to 
furnifti  fadts  for  the  two  clalfes  of  men,  who  have  been  fuppofed 
to  be  now  divided  in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  our  commercial 
profperity  or  decline.  Each  party  may  probably  find  arguments 
to  ftrengthen  its  fyftem,  without  changing  its  fentiments,  as  the 
pride  of  man  is  hurt  by  admitting  that  he  had  once  been  miftaken. 
Pofterity  form,  at  laft,  a right  judgment,  when  their  more  candid 
enquiries  have  been  facilitated  by  the  publication  of  documents, 
authentic  in  their  proofs,  and  convincing  in  their  circumftances. 
An  hiftorical  detail  of  the  tfade  of  our  fadlories  in  Africa  and 
Afia,  as  well  as  of  our  colonies  in  America,  was  defignedly  omitted, 

L 2 becaufe 
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becaufe  it  is  a fad:  known  and  acknowledged,  that  their  traffic  has 
flouriffied  prodigioufly  ; our  colonial  commerce  has  profpered,  fince 
we  have  foftered  it  by  every  means  which  intereflied  traders  could 
.devife,  or  the  mercantile  fyftem  admitted;  we  have  cheriffied'  it 
by  bounties,  by  drawbacks,  by  the  obftrudions  that  have  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  European  rivals.  If  we  again  compare  trade 
to  a fluid,  we  may  eafily  perceive,  that  when  mounds  were  raifed  on 
the  banks,  and  fhoals  were  formed  in  the  channel,  it  would  find 
a vent  by  a thoufand  pafTages ; it  was  direded  in  its  courfe  to  the  co- 
lonies, and  it  therefore  no  longer  ran  with  its  former  force  into  the 
feveral  European  ports.  In  every  community  there  can  only  exift  a 
certain  quantity  of  ftock,  either  for  carrying  on  its  agriculture,  its 
manufadures,  its  commerce,  or  for  the  aggregate  of  its  whole  mer- 
cantile tranfadions.  If  part  of  the  capital,  which  had  been  ufefully 
employed  in  hufbandry,  is  withdrawn,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  cane- 
and  the  coffee  of  the  Weft  Indies,  our  domeftic  agriculture  mufi: 
neceffarily  fuffer  in  the  exad  proportion  to  the  fum  taken  away  : 
if  the  bufinefs  of  fhip-building  is  no  longer  carried  on  near  the 
banks  of  our  rivers,  but  on  thofe  of  our  colonies,  that  important 
manufadure  can  be  no  longer  confidered  as  a national  one.  If  a 
portion  of  the  capitals,  which  had  been  engaged  in  tranfading  ouc 
commerce  v.dth  oar  European  correfpondents,  is  diverted  to  the. 
plantations,  our  European  traffic  mufi;  neceflarily  languifh  ; it 
mufi  decline  in  the  exad  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  fiock 
withdrawn  \ When  thefe  principles  are  applied  to  the.  foregoing 
details,  we  fhall  find  in  the  comparifon  the  true  reafon  why  fomc. 
branches  of  trade  have  adually  withered,  why  others  have  not 
greatly  profpered.  And  it  has  been  fhewn  by  the  numbers  of  our 
flipping  cleared  outwards,  fince  they  were  excluded  from  our  co- 
lonies, that  a revulfion  had  taken  place,  whereby  the  capital  which 
had  been  gradually  inverted  in  the  plantation-trade,  was  again 
employed  in  its  original  bufinefs.  They  who  amidft  their  delu- 
fions  prefumed,  that  the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  or  the  mariner 
could  be  induced  to  fit  down  inadive  and  idle,  only  evinced  how. 
little  they  had  fiudied  the  fcience  of  mankind,  who  delight  in 
adivity  and  adventures.  As  Spain  had  been  formerly  ruined  by 

withdrawing 


**  This  fubjefi  has  been  amply  difeufled  and  finely  illufirated  by  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  who  merits  the  praife  of  having  formerly  ftrengthened  our  morals,  and  lately 
enlightened  our  intellefis.  [See  the  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.] 
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withdrawing  her  wealth  from  domeftic  induftry,  and  turning  her 
energy  to  diftant  enterprizes,  more  than  by  the  emigrations  of 
her  people,  or  the  importation  of  the  metals  j fo  England  ran 
limilar  rifques  in  the  purfuit  of  colonization,  from  fimilar  caufes 
producing  fimilar  effeds.  It  was  the  greatnefs  of  her  capitals  and 
credit,  the  Ikill  and  the  diligence  of  her  people,  and  other  means 
that  cannot  be  fo  ealily  defcribed,  which  have  prevented  her  co- 
lonial policy,  in  refped  to  trade,  from  introducing  greater  diforder 
into  her  European  commerce,  and  bringing  on  a real  decline. 

The  balance  of  trade  appeared  to  be  a fubjed  fo  interefting, 
as  to  merit  ample  difcuffion : and  it  'has  been  Ihewn  by  a. 
fair  comparifon,  that  we  gained  annually  on  our  foreign  com- 
merce, when  the  prefent  war  began,  no  lefs  than  3,884,844  ; 
which,  had  it  been  adually  paid  in  bullion,  had  involved  our 
morals,  our  manufadures,  our  navigation,,  and  our  greatnefs,  in 
the  fame  common  ruin.  But,  fo  great  a calamity  is  prevented,, 
partly  by  the  payments  which  we  are  obliged  to  make,  exclulive 
of  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  either  for  the  intereft  of 
money  due  to  foreigners,  or  for  the  expences  of  our  travellers,  or 
by  the  invilible  means  which  have  been  already  likened  to  the 
counter^currents  of  the  ocean.  In  order  to  preferve  all  the  fa- 
lutary  benefits  of  circulatioriy  or  the  ready  diftribution  of  fpecie 
through  every  order  in  the  flate,  Mr.  Hume  has  alTured  us,  “ tJoat 
the  flow  of  money  ought  to  be  kept  always  rather  more  than  full,  by 
letting  in  Jmall  but  conjiant  augmentations : and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  the  balance  gained  on  the  trade  of  Scotland,  5,9 37, 

is  altogether  fufficient  for  this  important  purpofe,  to  feed  the  w’hole 
circulation  of  Britain,  were  it  pundually  paid  in  bullion. 

It  is  now  time  to  finilh  the  propofed  commentary  on  the  Chro- 
nological Table.  The  column  of  Cuftoms  contains  the  payments 
which  were  made  from  that  branch  of  revenue  into  the  Exche- 
quer at  different  periods.  Want  of  authentic  information  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  whole  defign,  of  laying  before  the  public  a 
conneded  feries  of  the  produce  of  the  cullcms  from  the  Reftora- 
tion  to  the  prefent  day.  The  averages  which  are  dated,  may  be 
relied  on  as  accurate.  The  payment  of  1779,  arifing  from  the 
eld  colledion,  was  inferted  in  order  to  fliew  a progrefs,  though 
there  was  moreover  paid  ^.89,280,  which  had  arifen  in  1779 

from. 
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from  the  new  duties.  And  the  gradual  increafe  of  the  cuftoms 
furnifhes  a fupplemental  proof  of  no  inconfiderable  weight  of  the 
fucceffive  rife  in  our  commerce,  as  well  as  of  our  abilities  to  gratify 
our  wants. 

The  column  of  coinage  was  introduced  in  the  laft  place,  as  its 
proper  ftation,  becaufe  the  increafe  of  coins,  by  means  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mint,  arife  generally  from  the  profits  of  commerce, 
at  leaft  from  the  demand  of  traders  : and  confeqtiently  the  quantity 
of  circulating  money  mufl:  in  every  country  be  in  proportion 
nearly  to  the  extent  of  bufinefs  or  frequency  of  transfers.  The  fears 
of  men,  with  regard  to  a wrong  balance  of  trade,  have  not  been  at 
all  times  greater  than  the  continual  dread  of  a total  deprivation  of 
our  coins.  And  both  have  produced  a numerous  clafs  of  writers, 
who  have  publifhed  their  fpeculations,  not  fo  much,  perhaps,  to 
enlighten  the  world,  as  to  give  vent  to  their  lamentations.  BCit, 
it  is  miflake  and  prejudice  which  have  given  fpirit  to  controverfy ; 
becaufe  the  difputant  often  mifapprehends  the  propofitions  of  his 
adverfary,  and  fometimes  departs  from  the  principles  on  which  he 
himfelf  had  relied.  At  the  outfet  of  difquifition,  every  one  is 
ready  to  admit,  that  a fervice  of  plate  which  coft  thirty  guineas  is 
of  no  more  genuine  value  than  the  horfe  that  was  bought  for  tliirty 
guineas  j and  of  confequence,  that  fo  many  guineas,  the  horfe,  and 
the  fervice  of  plate,  are  all  equal  in  intrinfic  worth  ; yet,  prejudice 
foon  fteps  in,  and,  by  confounding  the  fadiion  of  the  plate  with 
the  figure  of  the  coin,  introduces  confufion  into  argument,  which 
ultimately  ends  in  altercation.  It  is  however,  mean  time,  apparent, 
that  if  plate  is  defired  for  the  table,  we  muft  go  into  the  fhop  j if 
a horfe  is  wanted  for  the  field,  we  muft  look  into  the  liable;  if 
bullion  is  demanded  for  the  various  purpofes  of  life,  it  muft  be 
brought  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  giving  an  adequate  value 
for  it  as  for  all  things.  But,  in  fpeaking  of  adequate  valuCy  we 
naturally  refer  to  a flandard  by  which  we  meafure  the  commodity 
that  we  wifh  to  purchafe  or  to  fell.  In  the  earlieft  ftages  of  fo- 
ciety,  when  poft'effion  had  been  juft  admitted  to  conftitute  property, 
men  naturally  gratified  their  defires  by  exchanging  the  fpear  for 
the  bow,  or  the  beaft  which  they  had  caught  in  the  toils  for 
the  animal  that  had  been  reared  on  the  domain.  Whatfoever 
vvas  the  moft  fought  after,  becaufe  it  was  coveted  the  moft,  na- 

3 turally 
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turally  became  the  rule  by  which  the  prices  of  all  things  were 
afcertained.  This  important  office  was  often  affigned  to  objedls 
the  moft  improper,  perhaps  the  moh;  ridiculous,  in  proportion 
as  mankind  were  diredted  in  their  affedtions  by  the  vanities  of  ca- 
price or  by  the  didtates  of  reafon  : and  pieces  of  filver  and  gold 
were  at  laft  adopted,  as  the  meafure  of  every  other  commodity, 
becaufe  they  enjoyed  the  moft  eftimable  qualities  from  nature. 
But  in  every  ftandard,  as  in  the  yard,  the  gallon,  and  the  buffiel, 
fixednefs  is  implied  ; fince  we  can  meafure  nothing  by  that  which 
is  not  unalterably  liable  and  univerfally  known.  Hence,  in  the 
earlieft  hages  of  fociety,  public  authority  affixed  its  ftamp  to  con- 
venient portions  of  the  metals,  in  order  to  denote  to  buyers  and 
fellers,  that  in  every  piece  which  was  now  denominated  coin,  there 
was  a fpecified  weight,  and  an  afcertained  value.  The  coins, 
however,  have  this  peculiarity,  which  no  other  meafure  has  the 
honour  of  poffeffing,  that,  while  they  are  the  fettled  rate  by  which 
all  things  are  regulated,  they  are  themfelves  the  equivalent, 
whereby  contradls  are  to  be  fulfilled,  and  commodities  to  be  ex- 
changed. It  was  the  confounding  of  terms,  in  themfelves  fome- 
times  fynonymous,  and  often  different — metal  and  bullioriy  gold  and 
Jilvery  money  of  account  and  price — which,  in  the  progrefs  of  refine- 
ment, introduced  confufion  and  difficulty  into  the  dod;rine  of 
money,  that  remained  clear  and  intelligible  fo  long  as  coins  paffed 
by  weighty  and  not  by  tale  j till  the  intereft  of  rulers,  mifunder- 
ffood,  induced  them  to  add  to  the  figure  of  their  coins,  what  they 
dedudled  in  value,  with  the  vain  expedlation  that  mankind  would 
fix  their  attachments  on  the  apparent  ftamp,  and  not  on  the  real 
worth.  And  thus,  by  a departure  from  original  principles  of  felf- 
evident  operation,  were  there  introduced  a 7iumerary  valuey  and 
different  denominations y fometimes  attached  to  one  quantity  oj  the 
metals  and fometimes  to  another ; whereby  the  utility  of  a certain 
ftandard,  and  a convenient  price,  united  at  once  in  one  piece  of 
portable  fize,  was  nearly  loft  in  the  fcramble  of  avarice  and  the 
delufions  of  credulity. 

A ftandard,  however,  which  had  thus  gained  the  approbation  of 
the  world,  becaufe  the  inconvenience  of  barter  had  been  felt,  was 
communicated  to  our  forefathers  by  the  Romans,  who  taught  the 
art  of  coining  to  a body  of  men,  whofe  difunited  bravery  had 
yielded,  after  an  obftinate  ftruggle,  to  united  difcipline.  At  the 
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epoch  of  the  Norman  irruption,  in  1066,  the  Saxon  pound  weight, 
which  acquired  afterwards,  from  its  repofitory,  the  name  of  the 
Tower  pounds  was  but  ii  oz.  5 dwts ; fo  that  twenty  Jloillings  in 
tale  were  in  thofe  days  exadfly  a pound  in  weight' ; as  there  were 
then  precifely  1 1 oz.  2 dwts  of  fine  filver  coined  into  twenty 
fhillings,  of  one  pound  weight,  containing  1 1 oz.  5 dwts,  which 
were  of  the  value  £.2.  1 8 j.  1^.4-  of  our  prefent  money.  Such  was 
the  fiandard  of  our  coinage,  which,  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  was 
inviolably  preferved  during  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  years,  when 
the  dodtrine  of  coins  was  fo  fimple,  fince  the  pound  weight  and  the 
pound  money  were  the  fame  ; when  little  gold  had  yet  been  carried  to 
the  mint,  and  had  not  confequently  pafl'ed  into  general  circulation. 
The  year  i 300  forms  the  difgraceful  epoch  of  the  original  debafement 
of  our  fiandard-coin,  when  our  Englifh  Juftinian,  Edward  I.  coined 
the  fame  quantity  of  fine  filver  into  twenty  {hillings,  weighing 
only  II  oz.  2 dwts.  5 grains,  of  the  value  in  prefent  money  of 
£.  2.  lyj.  ^d.',  fo  that  he  defrauded  every  creditor  of  eight  pence 
halfpenny  in  every  twenty  {hillings.  His  warlike  grandfon  was 
induced  by  the  prefl’ures  of  war  to  commit  ftill  greater  fraud,  by 
coining,  in  1344,  the  fame  quantity  of  fine  filver  into  twenty 
{hillings,  weighing  only  10  oz.  3 dwts.  of  the  value  in  prefent 
money  of  £.  2.  12s,  ^d.  ~ fo  that  every  creditor,  who  had  made 
his  contrails  during  four  and  forty  years  preceding,  was  defrauded  of 
four  {hillings  and  eleven  pence  one  farthing  in  every  pound : but, 
he  at  the  fame  time  again  introduced  coins  of  gold,  which,  after  a va- 
riety of  changes,  feem  to  have  fuperfeded,  in  modern  times,  the  filver; 
that  ftill  however  enjoys  the  pre-eminence  of  being  confidered  only 
as  the  real  fterling.  After  various  innovations,  which  all  produced 
their  neceffary  evils,  the  groifnefs  of  Henry  VIII.  prompted  him  not 
only  to  make  an  innovation  in  the  finenefs  of  the  metal,  but  alfo  in 
the  weight  allowed  to  the  twenty  {hillings  ; to  dedudl  i oz.  2 dwts. 
from  the  Jiandard finenefs  of  the  filver  ^ (which  had  thus  continued, 
notwithftanding  every  alteration,  inviolably  the  fame  till  1543) 
while  he  withdrew  6 oz.  5 dwts.  from  the  original  ftandard 
weight.  Still  greater  innovations  were  afterwards  made,  both  in 
the  finenefs  of  the  metal,  and  the  weight  of  the  coin,  by  himfelf 
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and  his  immediate  fuccedbrj  which  introduced  diforder  into  deal- 
ings and  tumult  among  a people,  diffatisfied,  becaufe  their  un- 
derdandings  were  infulted  at  the  fame  time  that  their  property  was 
taken  away.  Elizabeth  merits  the  praife  of  having  reftored  the 
Jlandard  Jinenefs  of  the  fiher,  though  not  the  flandard  weight  of  the 
money  ; and  the  regulation,  which  £he  at  lad  eftablilhed  [1601 ) with 
regard  to  both,  has  continued  to  the  prefent  times.  The  following 
detail  i will  Ihew  us  the  difference  between  the  original  dandard, 
and  the  prefent  dandard,  after  the  innovations  of  three  hundred 
years. 


Years. 


Finenefs  of 

Weight  of  28t, 

Value  in  prefent 

the  filver. 

in  tale. 

money. 

Troy. 

Oz.  dsvts. 

Oz.  dwts.  gr. 

Original  ftandard  1066 
Piefent  ftandard  1601 


II  2 
II  2 


Proportion. 


— II  5 — — 2 18  l|r  — 2.906 

— 3 17  10  — X — I. 


While  the  rents  of  the  land  were  paid  in  its  product;  while 
the  freemen  contributed  perfonal  fervice  indead  of  a fpecified 
tax  ; while  the  arts  had  not  yet  been  divided  into  their  claffes,  there 
would  be  little  ufe  for  the  convenient  meafure  of  coins.  The  reign 
of  Henry  I.  when  almod  every  fervice  and  duty  were  converted  into 
a payment  of  money,  marks  a confiderable  change  in  our  domedic 
affairs.  And  in  proportion  as  refinement  gained  ground  of  rude- 
nefs,  as  indudry  prevailed  over  idlenefs,  as  manufadture  found  its 
way  into  the  nation,  and  as  commerce  extended  its  operations  and 
its  influence,  coins  mud  have  become  more  numerous  in  the  fub- 
fequent  reigns,  becaufe  they  were  more  neceffary.  From  the 
happy  acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  we  may  trace  with  fufficient  cer- 
tainty the  progrefs  and  extent  of  our  public  coinage. 

Coined 
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Coined  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  including  the  debafed  filver  of  the  three  preceding 

^ r . 


reigns, 

By  King  James  — — 

By  Charles  I.  — - 


in  gold 
in  filver 

in  gold 
in  filver 

in  gold 
in  filver 


By  the  Parliament  and  Cromwell  — in  filver 

Total  coined  during  a century, 

from  1558,  to  lt>59‘‘,  — in  gold 

in  filver 


Coined  by  Charles  II. 
' by  James  II. 


1,100,000 
45632,932 

— £.  800,000 

— 1,700,000 

— ;C-I>72  3?O00 

— 8,776,544 


— I'  357235000 

— 16,109,476 


558325932 

2,500,000 


10,4995544 

1,000,000. 


L‘  >958325476 


7,524,105 

257375637 


10,161,742 


by  William  III.  (including  the  recoinage)  — — *"  x 0,51 1,963, 

by  Anne  — • — — — "2,691,626 

by  George  I.  — — — — ® 8,725,921 

by  George  II. p from  1726  ? in  gold  — £.  11,662,216 
101760  — — 1 in  filver  — 304,360 

. 11,966,576. 


Total  coined  during  a century,  from  1659  to  1760  — — 445*575828^ 

CoinedbyGeorgelll.’from  June  7 in  gold  — 3®545758oS 

1760  to  January  178 1 — i in  filver  — 7,126 

■ 305464593*' 


It  did  not,  however,  efcape  the  penetration  of  Davenant,  or 
perhaps  the  fagacity  of  preceding  writers, — “ that  all  this  money 
•was  not  co-exijiing  at  any  one  time."  And  he  therefore  endeavoured,, 
with  his  ufual  induftry,  to  afcertain  the  probable  amount  of  our 
circulation,  or  the  number  *of  our  coins  during  every  period  to 
which  either  his  conjecture  or  his  calculation  could  reach. 

In; 


^ And.  Com.  vol.  ii,  p.  105. 

“ Campbell’s  Survey.  “ Ibid». 

^ Toiver  Records. 
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In  1600,  heftates',  that  there  probably 

exifted,  — — — in  gold  £.  1,500,000 

in  lilver  2,500,000 

£.  4,000,000; 

which  were  the  tools^  faid  he,  tve  had  to  work  with  when 
we  firji  began  to  make  a figure  in  the  commercial  world. 

In  1660,  there  were  only,  in  all  likelihood,  co-exifting,  of  every 
preceding  coinage  — — — — 

Sir  William  Petty’,  who  lived  nearer  the  time,  and  had 
better  information,  aflerts,  “ that  the  re-coinage  at  the 
happy  Reftoration  amounted  to  fi.  5,600,000  ; whereby 
it  is  probable  (fome  allowance  being  given  for  hoarded 
money)  that  the  whole  cafti  of  England  was  then  about 
which  he  conceived  was  fufficient  to  drive  the  trade  of 
England.” 

And  from  the  progrefs  of  our  commerce  from  1600  to  1660,  and 
from  the  extent  of  our  mercantile  tranfa^tions,  we  may  decide 
which  of  the  calculators  was  moll  accurate  in  his  ftatement,  and 
mofl:  fatisfadiory  in  his  inference.  Sir  Joliah  Child,  indeed,  re- 
marked in  1665  \ “ that  all forts  of  men  complain  n}uch  of  the fcarcity 
of  money ; yet,  that  men  did  complain  as  much  of  a fcarcity  of 
money  ever  fince  I knew  the  world  : for,  that  this  humour  of  com- 
plaining proceeds  frotri  the  jrailty  of  our  natures y it  being  natural 
for  mankind  to  complain  of  the  prefent,  and  to  commend  the 
times  paft.”  That  experienced  merchant  attributed  “ that  pref- 
fng  necefity  for  money yfo  vifble  throughout  the  kingdom y to  the  trade 
of  hankering,  which  obftru6ls  circulation,  and  advances  ufury.” 
And  from  Child’s  State  of  the  Nation,  during  feveral  years  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  Reftoration,  we  may  infer  that  Petty  was  nearer  the 
truth  in  his  reprefentation  than  Davenant. 

If  the  amount  of  our  traffic,  foreign  and  domeftic,  had  doubled 
in  the  adive  period  between  the  Reftoration  and  the  Revolution, 
we  ought  to  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  proportion  of  ftx  to  twelve  ; confequently, 

M 2 If 


' Whit.  edit.  vol.  i.  p,  364. 
vol.  ii.  p.  142. 


f.  14,000,000. 


— f.  6,000,000; 


’ Pol.  Arith.  p.  278. 
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If  there  had  been  in  1660  — — 6,000,000,7 

There  ought  to  have  been  in  1688  — i/2,ooo,ooo :: 

Yet,  after  a variety  of  conjeSiures  2,n6.  calculations, 

Davenant  ftates  “ it  at  — — • — 18,5,00,000; 

which,  he  infilled,  was  abfolutely  necelfary  for  carrying  on  our 
foreign  and  domeflic  traffic.  But,  the  refult  of  thofe  con- 
jectures and  thofe  calculations  derive  little  fupport,  and  lefs  au- 
thenticity, from  the  faCts  before-mentioned;  which  ffiewed,  that 
a country,  which  for  fo  many  years  paid  confiderable  balances  toj 
the  world,  could  not  abound  in  coins.  And  there  was  a circum- 
ftance  of  Hill  greater  weight,  that  feems  to  have  been  little  attended, 
to  by  hiftorians,  or  by  theorifts:  a rife  in  the  intereft  of  money 
evinces  a fcarcity  of  fpecie  ; at  leaft  it  demonflrates  that  the  fupply 
is  not  fufficient  for  every  dernand.  The  natural  intereft  of  money 
was  eight  per  cent,  from  1624  to  1645  ; and  it  from  this  year  gra- 
dually fell  to  fix  per  cent,  before  the  Reftoration  ; fo  that  the  Par- 
liament were  enabled,  in  1650,  to  fix  by  ordinance  the  legal  in-r 
tereft  at  fix  per  cent’';  which  was  confirmed  at  the  Reftoration!’. 
But,  the  natural  intereft  of  money  gradually  rofe  again,  from 
fix  percent,  in  1660,.  to  feyen  pounds  fix  {hillings  and  fix  pence 
in  1690  ; and.  from  this  year,  to  feven  pounds  ten  Ihillings 
per  cent,  before  the  peace  of  Ryfwick.  From  1697,  the  natural 
intereft  of  money  gradually  funk,  before  the  year  1706,  to  fix 
per  cent. ; and  continuing  to  fall,  the  Parliament  were  thereby  in- 
duced [1713]  to  fix  by  ftatute* *  the  legal  intereft  at  five  per  cent. 
Yet, 

In 


“ Whit.  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  367.  * And.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  ^12  Ch.  If. 

c.  13- 

* 12  Ann;  flat",  ii.  chap.  16. — This  a6t,  for  reducing  the  rate  of  inter ejlf 
recites,  as  one  of  the  moving  caufes  of  its  enaAment,  “ that  the  foreign  trade  of 
“ this  nation  hath  of  late  years  been  much  negleSledd'  It  has  been  demonftrated, 
that  the  foreign  trade  of  England  flourifhed  prodigioufly  during  the  years 
jyic — II  — 12 — 13 — 14:  So  this  muft  be  ranked  in  that  clafs  of  ads  of  parlia- 
ment which  are  fuppofed  to  recite  a lidion.  But  the  interefts  of  truth  require,, 
that  a brand  fhould  be  affixed  to  the  forehead  of  falfehood  wherever  it  may  be . 
found. 
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In  1711,  Davenant  ftates,  “ that  there  might  be  of  gold  and  filver  coin  in  being,’* 

to  the  amount  of  — — . — f,  1 2,ooo,voo 

In  1688,  he  had  already  found  — ■■■■■  — 18,500,000 

Decreafe  in  three  and  twenty  years  — 6,500,000 


Yet,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  value  of  the  circulating  coins 
might  amount  to'  £.  1.2,000,000  in  lyii.  The  gradual  advance 
of  our  domeftic  induftry  and  foreign  traffic,  the  reform  of  the 
lilver,  the  confequent  augmentation  of  taxes  and  circulation,  the 
gfeater  credit  both  public  and  private,  the  finking  of  the  natural 
interefV  of  money  j all  demonftrate  the  impoffibility  of  any  dimi- 
nution of  our  coins  during  the  period  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
year  171 1.  A nderfonV  having  given  his  fuffrage  to  Davenant’s  flate- 
ment  of  17 1 1,  fays,  “ that  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  as  our  trade 
is  confiderably  increafed  in  fifty-one  years,  the  gold  and  filver  actu- 
ally exifting  in  Britain  [1762]  cannot  be  lefs  than  £>  16, 000, coo:” 
And  we  may  fairly  infer  from  the  reafonings  of  An- 
derfon,  that  the  gold  and  filver  coins  actually  ex- 
ifling  now  [1782]  amount  to  about.  — — 20,000,000. 


We  have  feen,  during  the  prefent  reign,  an  extraordinary  aug- 
mentation of  our  manufactures  and  our  trade,  a quicker  transfer 
of  property,  a vaft  credit,  a productive  revenue,  an  unexampled 
demand  at  the  mint  for  its  coins  ; which  all  evince  a greater  ufe 
for  money,  and  confequently  a proportional  fupply.  And  fpecu- 
lation  has  been  actually  confirmed  by  faCts  and  experience.  When 
by  an  admirable  operation,  which  ought  alone  to  immortalize  a 
minifter,  a falutary  reform  was  made  of  the  gold  coin,  there  appeared 
fixteen  million  of  guineas. 

The 


* Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 
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The  three  proclamations— of  — of  1774 — and  1776,  brought  in,  of  defe(5\ive 

gold  coin,  the  value  in  tale  of  — — 15,563,593  10  Ij 

There  moreover  appeared  of  guineas  purchafed  by  the 
bank,  and  of  light  gold  which  fell  as  a lofs  on  the  hold- 
ers of  it,  to  the  amount  ’’of  — — 2,380,643 

...  , • 1.  • . 1.  ■ i7»94+,236  10  8 

1 here  remained  coniequently  in  the  circle,  heavy  gui- 
neas of  the  former  reigns  and  the  prefent,  light  guineas 
which  were  not  brought  in,  and  filver,  — — 1^*2,055,763  9 4 

20,000,000 

If,  from  the  amount  of  the  coinage  of  the  prefent  reign,  — - — 30,464,931, 

the  fum  of  light  gold  recoined  is  dedudled,  — — — ^S»563>594> 

we  ftiall  fee  in  the  refult  the  fum  which  the  increafing  demand 

of  the  prefent  reign  required  at  the  mint  — — I4>9°Ij337* 


It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover,  becaufe  data  cannot  be  eafily  found, 
what  proportion  of  the  coins,  which  conftituted  in  tale  this  vafl: 
balance,  was  afterwards  melted  or  exported.  If  one-fourth  only 
continued  in  the  circle  of  commerce,  this  circumftance  alone, 
when  compared  with  the  quantity  of  money  which,  in  1776,  was 
actually  found  in  circulation,  would  demonJflrate  the  exiilence  of  a 
greater  number  of  coins,  and  confequently  a greater  amount  in 
tale,  than  has  been  here  on  good  grounds  aflerted.  Mr.  Jodiua 
Gee%  inlifted,  “ that  the  right  way  of  judging  of  the  increafe  or 
decreafe  of  the  nation’s  riches  by  trade  with  foreigners,  is  to  examine 
whether  we  receive  money  from  them,  or  fend  them  ours And, 
having  bellowed  fome  time  in  examining  what  filver  and  gold 
were  fent  out  in  1723,”  he  difcovered  that  there  had  been  exported 
in  bullion  or  melted metah  1 1 9, 1 20  ounces.  Were  we  to  adopt  Mr. 
Gee’s  mode  of  induction,  without  approving  of  his  declamations, 
which  were  too  often  futile,  becaufe  they  arofe  from  miftake  and 
prejudice,  we  might  find  an  argument,  though  we  can  add  nothing 

to 


*’  Mr.  Eden’s  Letters,  p.  215. 

' State  of  Trade,  4th  edit.  p.  173. — It  has  been  already  fhevvn,  that  our  foreign 
commerce  was  in  no  very  profperous  fituation  during  the  reign  of  George  I. 
when  Mr.  Gee  wrote  thofe  lucubrations  which  terrified  the  nation. 
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to  certainty.  During  a period  the  mod:  fiourifhing  of  any  in  the 
apnals  of  our  traffic,  from  1763  to  1774,  there  was  no  bullion 
melted  metal from  England.  For,  we  had  learned  that 
foreign  princes  had  been  too  often  fubfidized  to  fight  their  own 
liattles ; our  commercial  cuftomers  generally  paid  us  confider- 
able  balances : and  we  were  no  longer  obliged  to  fend  filver  to 
the  Eaft,  to  purchafe  the  manufadtures  of  the  Indian.  We  may 
thence  infer,  that  there  could  have  been  no  great  quantity  of  our 
native  coin  drawn  from  domeftic  circulation  for  foreign  export. 
One  truth  is  hov\^ever  clear,  “ that  every  co77imunityy  which  has  an 
equivalent  to  give^  may  always  procure  as  many  of  the  precious  metals, 
wherever  they  may  exiji,  as  it  wants  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  in- 
dividual, who  has  labour,  or  any  other  property  to  offer  in  ex- 
change, may  at  all  times  fill  his  coffers  wdth  medals,  or  with  coins. 
Hence,  we  may  conclude  with  Mr.  Hume,  that  while  we  preferve 
our  people,  our  ikill,  and  our  induftry,  we  may  allow  the  fpecie  to 
find  its  own  way  in  the  world,  without  any  other  protection  than 
what  is  due  to  the  juftnefs  of  our  ftandard  in  finenefs  and  weight, 
or  without  any  other  care  than  to  give  continual  notice  to  the 
credulous  to  beware  of  the  cheat  j of  the  tricks  of  the  clipper,  the 
fweater,  and  the  coiner. 

But,  what  avails  It,  that  our  domeftic  manufacture  and  foreign 
traffic  have  rifen,  as  we  have  feen,  from  an  inconfiderable  begin- 
ning to  unexampled  greatnefs  ; that  our  navigation  has  fwelled 
even  beyond  the  extent  of  both  j that  circulation  has  gradually  filled, 
as  a greater  number  of  traders  demanded  a greater  quantity  of 
coins  : what  avails  the  flattering  advantages  of  our  focial  fyftem, 
whofe  conftitution  is  the  envy  of  every  people,  or  the  bleffed  in- 
fluences of  our  reformed  religion  : what  avails  our  perfonal 
fafety  from  the  famed  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and.affured  property 
from  a diftribution  of  juffice,  at  once  impartial,  and  fpeedy  : what 
do  all  avail,  if  the  numbers  of  our  inhabitants  are  mouldering 
daily  away  j if  the  nation  was  finking  faft:  into  the  petty  rank  of 
a iecondary  power,  even  before  fhe  had  felt  the  ftroke  of  an 
enemy  And  we  look  in  vain  for  confolation  to  hiftorians,  who 
recount  minutely  the  {laughter  of  battles,  the  famine  of  fieges,. 
the  devaftation  of  provinces  y but  feldom  regard  the  var  ous  arts  of 
peace,  by  which,  the  profperity  and.  comfort  of  a people,  are  pro- 

motedj. 
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mooted,  becaufe  a tale  of  woe  is  never  told  to  an  inattentive 
audience. 

On  the  difficult  fubjed:  of  population,  men,  at  once  candid  and 
able,  have  fpoken  a language  often  contradidory,  and  fometimes 
inconclufive.  The  Lord  Chief  JufticeHale,  and  Mr.  Gregory  King, 
have  formerly,  and  Dodor  Campbell,  and  Dodor  Price,  have 
lately,  delivered  opinions  diredly  the  reverfe  of  each  other  with 
regard  to  an  important  pofition  : the  two  firft  agreed  in  afferting, 
that  a colony  having  been  planted  in  an  ifland,  whofe  numbers 
amounted  to  a given  fuin  at  a given  period,  its  populoufnefs  in- 
creafed  almoff  continually  in  a progrefiive  augmentation,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  diminutions  from  war,  or  peflilence,  or  continual  de- 
bility : Dodor  Campbell  endeavoured  to  demonffrate,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Fngland  diminiflaed  during  every  reign  for  feveral 
centuries  fubfequent  to  the  Norman  conqueif : and  Dodor  Price 
has  contended,  with  great  knowledge  of  his  fubjed,  that  the  po- 
pulation of  England  has  greatly  declined  fince  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  and  continues  to  decline.  While  we  yield  the  refped, 
which  is  on  every  occafion  due  to  men,  refpedable  as  good  citi- 
zens, no  lefs  than  as  able  writers,  we  may  review  their  fentiments, 
with  defign  to  afcertain  the  authenticity  of  fads,  rather  than  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  fyffem. 

Having  taken  a comprehenfive  furvey  of  that  dark  period  of  our 
annals,  from  the  unhappy  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  more  la- 
mentable irruption  of  the  Normans,  Dr.  Campbell  difcovers, 
“ that  England  was  then  every  where  improvedy  arid  conjequently  was 
in  thofe  early  times  thoroughly  peopled."  He  had  obferved,  that  the 
Saxon  policy  preferved  order,  becaufe  the  rights  both  of  prince 
and  people  had  been  properly  fettled  and  fecured  ; that  juftice  was 
diftributed  equally  to  all  men,  while  idlenefs  was  prevented  and 
the  poor  were  relieved  j and  that  the  celebrated  regulations  of 
Alfred  ^ produced  at  length  the  mod:  falutary  effeds,  which  ap- 
peared in  full  luftre  during  the  peaceable  and  propitious  reign  of 
Edgar,  when  the  power,  the  riches,  and  fuperiority  of  this 

nation 


Pol.  Survey,  vol.  ii.  p.  361. 

* Alfred  reigned  from  the  year  872  to  901.  Edgar  began  his  adminiftration  in 
959,  and  governed  to  975. 
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nation  overall  its  neighbours,  was  in  every  circumftance  carried  to 
a demonftration.  And  that  judicious  author  does  not  lay  this 
down  barely  as  an  opinion,  but  alTerts  it  as  a fadt.  For,  Higden, 
the  monk  of  Chefter,  affirms,  that  by  virtue  of  a commiffion  which 
was  iffiied  by  William  I.  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  [loyoj 
there  were  found  to  have  been  in  England  forty-five  thoufand  and 
two  pariffies ; a truth,  which  was  regarded  by  Harrifort,  and  the 
other  antiquaries  of  Elizabeth’s  days,  as  abfolutely  certain.”  That 
England  warr,4fl  ancient  times,  divided  into  diftrifts  extremely  mi- 
nute, which  were  denominated  pariffies,  leems  to  be  adniitted. 
The  parliament  having,  in  1 370,  granted  to  Edward  III.  a fub- 
fidy  of  50,000,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-tvvo  ffiillings  and  four 
pence  on  every  pariffi,  fuppofing  that  there  were  in  England 
forty-five  thoufand  pariffies,  the  Chancellor  declared  to  the  Lords 
and  Commons  in  the  fubfequent  year,  that  the  rate  ‘Would  not  ratfe 
the fum  j as,  by  the  returns  into  Chancery,  it  appeired,  that  there 
'were  only  eight  thoufand  feven  hundred  pariffies  in  England,  ejtclu- 
five  of  Wales  : and  the  Parliament  immediately  laid  a tax,  in  order 
to  fulfil  their  former  purpofe,  of  five  pounds  fixteen  ffiillings  oii 
every  pariffi^  That  there  have  been,  at  all  times,  aged  parliament- 
men,  who  knew  much  from  tradition,  we  may  difcover  from  the 
hiftory  of  our  legiflation ; and  we  may  thence  infer,  that  it  was 
the  common  opinion  of  the  times  [1370],  that  there  were  in 
England  upwards  of  forty  thoufand  pariffies.  It  is  moreover  a 
known  fa6l,  that  William  the  Conqueror  deftroyed  fix-and-thirty 
pariffi  churches,  when  he  eftabliffied  the  New  Forefi:  in  Hampffiire. 
Anderfon,  however,  juftly  confiders  the  fuppofed  number  of  pariffies 
as  a very  flight  evidence  of  a confiderable  population.  The  Saxon 
policy  and  laws,  undoubtedly,  offer  flronger  proofs,  becaufe  they 
ffiew  us  more  diftindlly  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  freedom 
that  every  one  enjoyed  from  the  Saxon  conflitution;  theuniverfal  ab- 
fence  of  the  puniffiment  of  death  ^ the  perfonal  fafety  and  comfort  of 

the 


^ Cotton’s  Ab.  of  Tower  Records,  p.  3— ill— 112.— — ^Thls  tranfaftion  was 
too  remarkable  to  efcape  the  notice  of  ^dr.  Hume  : but  he  feems  to  have  been 
miftaken  when  he  aflerted— “ that  the  council  aflumed  the  power  of  augmenting 
the  tax  on  each  parifli.”  Vol»  ii.  p.  479, 
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the  individual ; and  the  partible  quality  of  the  lands,  which  di- 
vided the  eftate  of  the  anceftor  among  the  males  of  the  family  : all 
thefe  offer  decifive  teftimony  of  a confiderable  populoufnefs;  which 
muff,  however,  have  often  been  checked  and  retarded  in  its  pro- 
grefs,  by  the  frequent  devaftation  of  wars,  foreign  and  domeftic  ; by 
predatory  irruptions,  when  the  torch  was  fometimes  fet  to  the 
villages,  and  their  inhabitants  were  ftill  oftener  carried  into  a 
miferable  bondage.  Yet,  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hale,  and  Mr. 
Gregory  King,  agree  in  afferting,  that  the  people  of  England,, 
at  the  arrival  of  the  Normans  [1066J  might  be  fomewhat  above 
2,000,000®. 

The  firft,  animated  by  the  noblefl;  purpofe,  **  to  vindicate  the 
•ways  of  God  to  manf  endeavoured  to  evince,  from  a train  of  rea- 
fonings  which  fatisfied  the  mind  of  that  illuftrious  Judge,  that,, 
notwithftanding  every  check  which  the  procreative  faculty  might 
have  received  from  war,  and  peftilence,  and  other  cafualties,  there 
was  a conftant  progrefs  in  population,  making  allowances  for  the 
fudden  defalcation  of  particular  years  of  great  mortality Adopt- 
ing the  theory  of  Lord  Hale,  becaufe  he  approved  of  his  mode  of 
induction,  Mr.  Gregory  King  attempted  to  Ihew,  by  the  moft  in- 
genious calculations,  the  numbers  of  people  who  probably  in- 
habited England  at  fpecified  epochs.  It  may  gratify  curiohty  to> 
contrail  his  lingular  Ipeculations  ‘ with  authentic  fails. 

2,000,000 
2}750,ooo' 
2,860,000' 
3,300,000 

Without 


® In  order  to  give  a general  idea  of  the  military  force  of  the  Saxons,  Mr.  Hume' 
calculates,  “ that  there  were  243  hides  of  land,  containing  120  acres  each  j and  he 
thence  infers,  that  their  ordinary  force  was  48,720  men,  though,  on  extraordinary 
occadons,  a greater  might  have  been  aflembled  and  he  fuppofes,  that  we  have 
now  [1762 — 72]  fix  times  more  induftry,  and  three  times  more  people,  than  at  the 
Conqueft.  [vol.  i.  p.  210 — 428.}  If  the  whole  numbers  at  that  memorable 
epoch  were  2,000,000,  the  one-fourth,  or  500,000,  ought  to  have  been  the  fum  of 
their  fighting  men,  and  one-tenth  of  thefe,  or  50,000,  ought  to  have  been  their 
ordinary  force. 

•*  See  the  Appendix*  * Dav.  vol.  vi.  p,  17—18. 
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Without  regarding,  however,  the  reafonings  of  the  orie,  or  the 
•calculations  of  the  other,  Dr.'Campbel  has  enumerated  a great 
variety  of  circunaftances  to  demonflrate  the  wretchednefs  of  man- 
kind, during  thofe  times,  equally  ferocious  and  unfettled,  and,  by 
a neceffary  confequence,  the  conftant  decline  of  their  numbers. 
Few  revolutions,  faid  he,  which  have  been  atchieved  by  the  fierceit 
conquerors,  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  fo  fudden  an  alter- 
ation, both  of  power  and  of  property,  as  that  which  William  L 
unhappily  introduced  into  England.  The  conftitution  of  govern- 
ment, from  being  limited  and  free,  became  at  once  arbitrary  and 
fevere.  While  the  clafs  of  the  ancient  nobility  feemed  to  be  an- 
nihilated, the  great  body  of  the  Saxon  people  were  affuredly  re- 
duced to  villeyriage  : contumely  feems  to  have  been  added  to  op- 
prelTion  ; the  natives  were  degraded  to  fuch  a ftate  of  meannefs,  that 
the  Engliflt  name  became  ere  long  a term  of  reproach  And  thofe 
revolts  enfued  fucceffively,  which  never  fail  to  arife,  when  a gallant 
people  are  defpifed,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  injured.  The 
Conqueror,  urged  partly  by  revenge,  perhaps  more  by  policy,  was- 
provoked,  by  the  infurredtion  of  the  northern  counties,  to  preferibe 
remedies  as  fevere  as  they  were  barbarous  : he  dedroyed  the  whofe- 
country,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tees ; he  wafted  the  fea-coaft ; and 
he  fo  eftedtually  depopulated  this  great  region,  that  it  lay  for  years 
wild  and  uncultivated;  that  multitudes,  mean  time,  perifhed  for 
want.  The  pieafures  of  William  were  as  deftrudtive  to  the  people 
as  his  anger.  In  the  formation  of  the  New  Foreft  in  Hampftiire, 
thirty  miles  of  country  were  defolated,  without  regarding  the  fa- 
crednefs  of  churches  or  the  cries  of  villagers.  And  his  gratitude 
to  his  followers,  though  attended  with  lefs  violence  and  ferocity, 
produced  in  the  end  confequences  ftill  more  fatal  than  refulted 
from  either  his  refentment  or  his  fport,  with  regard  to  the  depo- 
pulation of  England.  He  diftributed  fuch  immenfe  eftates  among 
his  principal  followers,  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  parcelled 
out  among  feven  hundred  land-holders  in  chief,  who  afterwards, 
indeed,  fubdivided  their  ftiares  among  their  retainers,  on  fuch 
precarious  terms  as  fecured  their  fubmiftion,  though  not  their 
happinefs : and  the  flavifti  tenures,  which  were  now  introduced, 

N 2 muft 


^ See  Hume’s  Hift,  vol.  i.  p.  aSz-— 3. 
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mufl  neceffarily  have  given  rife  to  all  the  unfavourable  efFecfls  with 
regard  to  population,  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  confequences  had 
been  falutary  which  flowed  from  the  equitable  regulations  of  gavel- 
kind. And  that  mofl:  curious  furvey,  the  Doomfday-book,  which 
was  completed  in  1086,  demonftrates  that  the  cities  had  felt 
feverely  the  fliock  of  the  Conquefl:  ; and  while  they  had  fallem 
into  ruins,  the  country  mourned  the  lofs  of  its  inhabitants  flnce 
the  happy  days  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr. 

The  annals  of  England,  from  the  Conquefl;  to  the  epoch  of 
the  Great  Charter  [from  1066  to  1215}  are  filled  with  little  more- 
than  infurredlions  of  the  people  and  revolutions  of  the  govern- 
ment ; with  domeftic  war  and  foreign  devaflation ; with  fre- 
quent famines  and  their  attendant  pefliilence.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  enjoyed  neither  protedlion,  nor  comfort,  nor  fubfift- 
cnce : commerce  fled  from  the  diforders  of  the  times  ; agricul- 
ture was  checked,  partly  by  the  inconveniences  refulting  from. 
the  vafl:  pofleflions  of  the  land-owners,  perhaps  more  from  the 
precarioufnefs  of  univerfal  property  : the  hand  of  the  induftri- 
ous  no  longer  laboured,  when  it  was  no  more  fure  of  its 
reward : and  we  may  thence  infer,  that  the  mofl:  numerous 
clafles  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  could  not  multiply,  flnce 
they  could  not  eaflly  And  a fufliciency  of  food.  Though  the  con-- 
eeflion  of  the  great  charter  conferred  fecurity  on  the  free,  it 
djd  not,  however,  give  freedom  to  the  Have : the  villeyns,  who- 
formed  the  great  body  of  the  people,  continued  to  wear  the  chains 
of  their  former  bondage.  Though  it  introduced  no  new  eflablifli- 
rqent  of  ranks,  nor  made  any  innovation  in  public  law,  or  in 
private  rights;  yet  the  barbarous  licence,  both  of  kings  and  nobles,, 
was  thenceforth  fomevvhat  reflrained,  and  government,  fays  Mr. 
Hume  ",  approached,  by  degrees,  nearer  to  that  end  for  which  it 
was  originally  inftituled ; the  diflribution  of  juftice,  and  the 
equal  prote(5tion  of  the  citizens.  This  general  reafoning,  how- 
ever. juft,  did  not.  impofe  on  the  fagacity  of  Dpdor.  Campbel 

who . 


‘ See  Brady  on  Boroughs,  who  gives  extrafts  from  Doomfday-book. 

® Who  reigned  from  104?  to  10^6.  * P:  * PoU  Sut. 

vol.  ii.  p.508— 9. 
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who  minutely  examined  every  circumflance  that  tended  either  to  re- 
tard or  promote  population.  He  found  no  event,  public  or  private, 
in  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.  filled  as  it  was  with  difiracflion, 
proceeding  from  weaknefs,  and  with  civil  war,  the  refult  of  tur- 
bulence, that  could  have  added  one  man  to  our  numbers.  Though 
hifiorians  have  celebrated  the  following  reigns  of  our  Edwards 
as  the  moft  glorious  in  our  annals,  yet  he  remarked,  that  the 
nation,  during  all  that  period,  in  which  there  was  fcarcely  tea 
years  of  peace,  declined  in  its  moft  eflential  interefts.  The  eclat 
of  victories,,  the  fplendor  of  triumphs,  or  the  acquifition  of  fo- 
reign territories,  did  not  compenfate  the  lofs  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  continually  decreafed,  from  the  deftruftion  of  foreign  and 
civil  wars,,  and  from  the  frequent  return  of  peftilential  diftem- 
pers.  We  have  now,,  however,  record-evidence,  to  demonftrate 
the  juftnefs  of  his  fentiments  with  regard  to  this  interefting 
fubjedl,  though  a ftronger  reafon  may  be  afiigned,  to  prove  his 
pofitions.  The  numbers  of  mankind  deftroyed  by  war  have  been 
found,  at  leaft  in  modern  times,  to  affed:  population  no  other- 
wife,  than  as  the  flock  is  thinned  by  the  daughter  of  the 
weathers  j which  only  increafes  its  amount,  by  leaving  to  the 
breeders  and  the  young  a greater  quantity  of  food.  The  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  an  undoubted  depopulation,  from  the  Con- 
queft  in  io56  to  the  acceflion  of  Henry  IV.  in  1399,'  per- 
haps to  the  elevation  of  Henry  VII.  in  1485,  was  the  horrible 
bondage,  not  theoretic Jlavery^  of  the  great  body,  of  the  people, 
whom  Sir  William  Temple  has  finely  compared  to  the  bafe  of  a 
pyramid.  The  adual  opprefilon  of  the  villeyns,  the  ftate  of 
poverty  and  debafement  in  which  they  were;  held  by  the  lords, 
the  difcomfort  and  difcouragement  whidi  put  them  daily  in  re- 
membrance of  their  degradation,, did  not  admit  of  a vigorous  pro- 
pagation, far  lefs  of  a full  population.  The  deftrudion  of  war. 
may  be  likened  to  the  wounds  of  a fword,  which,  however  deep, 
are  foon  healed  up,  and  leave  little  impreflion  : the  lolTes  arifing 
from  habitual  debility,  ought  to  be  compared  to  a confuming 
cancer,  which,  after  infliding  in  its  progrefs  excruciating  pains, 
ends  in  death.  And  this  general  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  de- 
populated ftate  in  which  every  country  is  at  prefent  found,  as  ia 
Poland,  in  Ruffia,  and  in  Iceland,  where  fimilar  flavery  and  op- 
prefllon  are  ftiil  permitted  by  a deftrudive  policy.  The  ravages 
€xjPa  cafual  fever,,  or  of  an  imported  plague,  are  eafily  repaired, 

when. 
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v/hen  every  clafs  enjoys  the  blefllngs  of  health;  as  hath  been 
ably  Ihevvn  from  obfervation?'  on  tl;e  bills  of  mortality,  by  Major 
Graunt  formerly,  and  by  M;r.  Corbyn  Morris  ’’  lately.  Unfre- 
quent  famines,  confequently,  could  have  little  affedted  the  popu- 
lation of  half  a century,  or  even  of  five-and- twenty  years.  But, 
the  ancient  chronicles  of  England,  and  even  our  adfs  of  Parlia- 
ment, are  full  of  dearths  and  of  peftilence  during  every  reign,  pro- 
ceeding chiefly  from  an  unprodudtive  hufoandry.  The  ancient  vil- 
leyns  feem  to  have  been  placed  in  a ftate  of  wretchednefs  nearly 
flmilar  to  the  lamentable  ftation  of  the  modern  negroes  of  the 
colonies;  who  do  not  labour  much,  fince  they  are  not  to  gain, 
and  who  are  not  very  felicitous  to  preferve  what  they  are  not  to 
e^ijoy.  And  the  people  died,  as  they  were  not  fed  either  by  the 
produce  of  their  untilled  fields,  or  by  the  importations  of  a feeble 
cx)mmerce.  It  was  an  obfervation  v/hich  did  not  efcape  the  fa- 
gacity  of  Gi'Lunt,  v/hen  he  was  refledling  on  “ the  Jicklinefs^  the 
healthfulnefsy  mid  jruitjiilnefs  of  feafonsf  “ that  the  more  Jickly  the 
years  arCy  the  defs  fruitful  of  children  they  alfo  be'^."  The  celebrated 
critics  of  the  prefent  day  have  amufed  themfelves  and  the  world, 
by  pointing  out  the  Angular  coincidence  of  thoughts,  and  fome- 
tunes  of  expreflions,  of  great  authors  in  different  countries  and 
ages.  It  is  pleafing  to  remark,  that  the  fame  fentiment  arofe  in 
the  mind  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Wales,  when  confidering  the 
fame  fubjedf,  at  the  diftance  of  a century,  as  had  formerly  occurred 
to  the  fhrewd  Major  Graunt.  “ There  is  one  caufe,”  fays  Mr. 
Wales',  “ why  the  number  of  births  may  be  higher  now  than 
formerly,  without  fuppoflng  a greater  number  of  people  to  pro- 
duce them  : Will  not  every  caufe  which  brings  on  a greater  degree 
of  mortality,  impair  the  bodily  faculties  of  the  living  before  it 
ends  in  death  If  we  apply  thofe  rational  obfervations  on  the  bills 
of  mortality,  to  the  conltant  ftate  of  unhealthful nefs  during  feudal 
times,  from  the  frequent  fcarcity  and  unwholefomenefs  of  viands, 
we  ftiall  find  a new  but  potent  caufe  of  depopulation,  during  the 
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period  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  continual  in  its  operation^  and 
deplorable  in  its  eftedbs. 

Thefirft  notice  which  the  parliament  feem  to  have  taken  of  the 
paucity  of  inhabitants,  may  be  feen  in  the  Statute  of  Labourers 
[134.9.]  The  ad;  of  the  23d  of  Edward  III.  recites* *':  “ Whereas  a 
great  part  of  the  people,  and  efpecially  of  workmen  and  fervants, 
late  died  of  the  peftilence,  many,  feeing  the  neceflity  of  mafters, 
and  great  fcarcity  of  fervants,  will  not  ferve  unlefs  they  receive 
exceflivc  wages,  fome  being  rather  willing,  to  beg  in  idle- 
nefs  than  by  labour  to  get  their  living.”  Confidering,  there- 
fore, **  the  grievous  incommodities,  which,  of  the  lack  efpecially 
of  ploughmen,  and  fuch  labourers,  may  hereafter  come,”  that 
vmfeeling  monarch,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  prelates,  the  nobles, 
and  the  learned  men,  ordained  a variety  of  regulations,  unjuftin  their 
theory  and  violent  in  their  execution.  It  is  befide  the  pur- 
pofe  of  this  inquiry  to  (hew,  that  thofe  fevere  reftridionS'  were 
only  efiablifhed  by  the  king  in  council ; the  rather,  as  they 
were  confirmed,  extended,  and  enforced,  by  a complete  parlia- 
ment" in  the  fubfequent  year — “ on  the  petition  of  the  com- 
monalty, that  the  faid  fervants,  having  no  regard  to  the  faid 
ordinance,  but  to  their  eafe  and  fingular  covetife,  do  withdraw 

to 


’ In  ths  preamble  to  the  colledlion  of  that  year. 

* The  heads  of  thofe  regulations,  as  they  were  colle£led  by  the  late  learned 
Mr.  Cay,  will  not  only  fuppo-rt  what  is  laid  in  the  text,  but  will  fhew  the 
reader  to  what  a deplorable  ftate  of  llavery  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  then 
reduced.  “ Every  perfon  able  in  body,  under  fixty  years,  not  having  to  live  on,  being 
required,  lhall  be  bound  to  ferve  him  that  doth  require  him,  or  elfe  committed  to 
gaol,  till  he  finds  fecurity  to  ferve. — If  a fervant  or  wOikman  depart  from  fer- 
vice  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  he  fhall  be  imprifoned. — The  old  wages,  and  no 
more,,  lhall  be  given  to  fervants. — If  any  artificer  take  more  wages  than  were  wont 
to  be  paid,  he  lhall  be  committed  to  the  gaol.”  [Cay’s  Stat.  at  Large,  vol.  i. 
p.  261 — 3.]  The*  feverity  of  thefe  penalties  was  foon  afte-r  greatly  increafed*. 
The.  a£l  of  34  Ed.  III.  [13160]  dlrefls,  “ that  if  any  labourer  or  fervant  flee  to 
any  town,  the  chief  officer  lhall  deliver  him  up  : if  thi  y depatt  to  another  county, 
they  lhall  be  burnt  in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  F.  ” Thus,  fays  Anderfon,, 
they  lived  till  manufailures  drove  llavery  away..  [Com.  vol.  i.  p.  204,]  An  exa-» 
mination  of  the  policy  of  Ed.  Ill,  with  regard  to  the  coin,  will  be  found  the  true 
key  to  open  the  genuine  meaning  of  his  laws  of  domeftic  oeconomy. 

“ 25  Ed,  III.  Statute  i. 
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to  ferve  great  men  and  other,  utilefs  they  have  wages  and  livery  to 
the  double  or  treble  of  that  they  were  wont  to  take  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  king  that  now  is."  He  who  propofes  to  write  a commen- 
tary on  the  Statute  of  Labourers.,  without  conhdering,  at  the 
Xame  time,  the  cotemporary  defalcations  of  the  avaricious  Ed- 
ward in  the  coin,  will  proba!bly  find,  that  he  has  only  written 
to  confound  his  reader,  and  to  entangle  himfelf.  An  examination 
of  the  following  detail -will  juftify  this  remark. 

The  value  of  t\\t  pound,  or  twenty  (hillings  in  prefent  money,  as  eftablilhed 
by  Edward  * I.  - — in  1300  — — — L ^ 5 

by  Edward  III.  — — in  1344  — 18th  of  his  reign,  — o 2 12  54 


Value  dedudfed,  — 0 

4 

by  D°  — — 

— in  1 246  — 20th  of  his  reign,  — 2 

Value  deducted,  — 0 

II  8 

0 gl 

by  I>  — 

^353  *“  2^7^^  of  his  reign,  ’—ft 

6 6 

Value  dediidfed,  — 0 

5 2 

Yet,  after  adjufbing  minutely  the  prices,  not  only  of  labour  but 
of  natural  products  and  manufadtures,  that  iniquitous  law  di- 
redled^,  under  the  penalty  of  imprifonment  at  the  diferetion  of 
the  juIUces, — that  the  artificers  fhould  be  fworn  to  ufe  their 
crafts,  as  they  did  in  the  twentieth  year  [1346]  of  the  fame  king." 
The  parliament  bufied  themfelves,  year  after  year,_  to  the  end  of 
the  prefent  reign,  in  regulating  labour,  which  had  thus  been 
defrauded.  During  an  adminiilration  lefs  adtive  and  vigorous, 
and  refpedted,  than  Edward’s,  fuch  regulations  had  produced 
tumult  and  revolt.  That  great  king,  indeed,  was  fcarcely  cold 
in  his  grave,  when  the  fame  flatutes,  being  confirmed  in  the 
firft  years  of  his  fuccefibr,  gave  rife  to  the  memorable  rebellion 
of  Tyler  and  Straw,  fo  deftrudtive  in  its  immediate  effedts,  fo 
“beneficial  in  its  ultimate  confequences.  The  common  people 
■ 7 acquired 


* Harris  on  Coins,  part  ii.  ch.  i. 


y 23  Ed.  Ill*  ch.  1—7. 
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acquired  implied  liberty  from  infurredlion,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  parliament  were  enadting  % “ that  forced  manumiffions 
fhould  be  confidered  as  void.”  And  fuch  are  the  revolutions 
which  infenfibly  take  place  during  ages  of  darknefs,  before  the 
eyes  of  chroniclers,  who  are  carried  away  by  the  found  of  words, 
without  regarding  the  efficacy  of  things. 

The  declamatory  recitals  of  fuch  ftatutes  ought  to  be  gene- 
rally regarded  as  flight  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  fadls,  un- 
lefs  where  they  are  fupported  by  collateral  circumftances.  From 
the  reiterated  debafement  of  the  coin  jufl:  mentioned,  we  ought 
to  infer,  that  the  recited  deftrudtion  of  the  peftllence  was  merely 
a pretence  to  palliate  motives  of  avarice,  or  to  juftify  the  ri- 
gours of  oppreffion.  On  the  other  hand,  Dodor  Mead  aflTures 
us  *,  that  the  greateft  mortality  that  has  happened  in  later  ages 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  [1340—60];  when 
the  plague,  which  feized  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  1349, 
is  faid  to  have  difpeopled  the  earth  of  more  than  half  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  Commons  petitioned,  during  the  parliament  of 
1364,  that,  in  confideration  of  the  preceding  peftilence,  the  king 
would  allow  perfons  who  held  lands  of  him  in  chief,  to  let  leafes 
without  a licence,  as  had  been  lately  pradifed,  till  the  country 
were  become  more  populous.  The  Commons  were  fenfible,  fays  Mr. 
Hume  % that  thi^  fecurity  of  polfeffion  was  a good  means  for 
rendering  the  kingdom  profperous  ; yet  durfl;  not  apply  all  at 
once  for  a greater  relaxation  of  their  chains.  From  the  aera 
of  the  firfl:  introdudion  of  cities  and  boroughs,  by  their  repre- 
fentatives,  into  the  parliament  of  the  23d  of  Edward  I.  [1295] 
to  the  prefent  time  [1350 — 60]  they  appear  to  have  felt  a con- 
fiderable  decay  : having  loft  their  principal  inhabitants,  either 
by  the  fword  or  by  famine,  feveral  of  the  Iheriffs,  during  al- 
moft  a century,  returned  that  there  were  no  cities  or  boroughs 
from  which  citizens  or  burgeffes  could  be  fent  to  parliament. 


® See  the  ftatutes  of  the  5th  Richard  II.  [1381.] 

. * Difeourfe  concerning  Peft.  Contag.  24 — 5 ; which  cites  Mezeray  Hift. 
France,  t?o1.  i.  p.  798.  ’’  Cot.  Ab.  of  Records,  p.  97.  . * Hift. 

vol.  ii.  p.  499.  ^ See  Brady  OH' Boroughs,  every  where. 
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by  reafon  of  their  low  condition  and  poverty:  and,  during  a long 
period  of  years,  the  poorer  boroughs  applied  for  an  exemption 
from  an  expenfive  attendance  on  the  king,  in  his  court  of  Par-, 
liament,  which  they  regarded  as  a burden  rather  than  a privilege.- 
From  thofe  decifive  fadts,  we  may  certainly  infer,  that  there  mufb 
have  been  a great  paucity  of  people  in  England,  at  lead  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  celebrated  reign  of  Edward  III.  And  from 
record-evidence i we  can  now  edabliih  the  precife  numbers  with  fuffi- 
cient  cxadlnefs  to  anfwer  all  the  pradtical  purpofes  of  the  ftatef-, 
man,  and  to  fatisfy  all  the  fcrupulous  doubts  of  the  fceptic. 

A poll-tax  of  four  pence  having  been  impofed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  51ft  of  Edward  III.  [1377]  on  all  perfons,  male  and 
female,  upwards  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  beggars  only  excepted, 
an  official  return  of  the  number  of  people  who  paid  this  tax  has 
been  happily  preferved Having  the  evidence  of  an  acdual  enu- 
meration, we  can  now  build  upon  a rock.  From  that  fatisfac- 
tory  document  it  appears,  that 

In  1377,  the  numbers  of  lay-perfons  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  who,  in  England, 
(exclufive  of  Wales)  paid  the  duty  before-mentioned,  were,  1,376,442 
Beneficed  clergy,  — — — 15,380 

Non-beneficed  clergy,  ■■  ■ ■ — 13,780 

29,160 

The  whole  people  upwards  of  fourteen  years,  — 1,405,602 


If 


® The  precious  record  mentioned  in  the  text,  which  contains  the  number  of 
perfons  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  in  every  county  and  town  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  demife  of  Edward  III.  is  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Mr.  Topham  of  the 
Paper-office;  a gentleman,  whofe  curious  refearch,  with  regard  to  thejurifpru- 
dence  and  hiftory  of  his  country,  as  well  as  his  communicative  difpofition,  me- 
rits the  higheft  commendation.  There  is  reafon  to  hope,  that  this  inftrudtive 
document  will  ere  long  be  laid  before  the  Antiquary  Society  ; nor  can  the  public 
receive  a more  valuable  prefent  ; becaufe  it  introduces  certainty  into  an  important 
part  of  political  oeconomy.  The  detail  communicated  in  the  text  was  taken  from 
Sir  Richard  Worlley’s  fplendid  Hiftory  of  the  Hie  of  Wight. 
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If  we  could  afcertain,  by  any  unquellionable  rule,  the  numbers 
which  exiftedin  1377  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  we  fliould  dif- 
cover,  by  an  eafy  calculation,  the  exadt  amount  of  the  whole 
people.  Some  have  fuppofed,  from  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Halley, 
that  there  mull  have  been  only  one-third  under  fourteen  years. 
The  neared:  rule,  which  refults  from  Mr.  Gregory  King’s  divi- 
lion  of  the  people,  is  two-fifths  for  thofe  under  fixteen  years  of 
age.  But,  as  men  were  governed  then  by  the  fame  paflions  as 
they  have  been  in  every  age  fince,  we  may  prefume  that  there 
were  feveral  concealed,  in  order  to  exempt  them  from  the  tax. 
If  we  fuppofe,  therefore,  that  the  perfons  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  were  nearly  equal  to  thofe  above  that  age,  we  may  thus  difeover 
the  true  numbers. 

V extons  upwards  o?  fourteen,  ■ ■■  ■ — — 1,405,602; 

Add  two-fifths,  according  to  Mr.  King’s  rule,  for  thofe  under  fourteen,  682,241 : 

The  whole  people,  — — 2,087,843. 

But,  to  the  taxables  — 1,405,602, 

Add  an  equal. number  for  thofe  under  fourteen,  for  concealed  tax- 
ables and  beggars,  — — 1,405,602; 

And  we  fliall  find  the  total  inhabitants  to  have  been  — 2,811,204. 


Such  then  were  the  numbers  of  the  people  of  England  to  whom 
Chaucer  told  his  tales.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  population 
of  England,  at  the  demife  of  Edward  III.  in  1 377,  was  much  fu- 
perior  to  the  populouTnefs  at  the  Conqueft,  in  1066.  Yet,  what  a 
pidure  of  private  mifery,  and  of  public  weaknefs,  does  fuch  an  in- 
creafe  difplay  during  a period  of  almoft  three  hundred  years  ! We 
here  fee  the  powerful  operation  of  the  caufes  of  depopulation,  which 
have  been  collefted  by  Dr.  Campbel,  in  order  to  fupport  his  hypo- 
thefis  of  a decreafing  populoufnefs,  during  feudal  times.  But,  were 
we  to  admit  that  one-half  of  the  people  had  been  fwept  away  by 
the  defolating  plague  of  1349,  as  Dr.  Mead  fuppofes;  or  even  one- 
third,  as  Mr.  Hume  reprefents,  with  greater  probability,  we  fhould 
find  abundant  reafon  to  admire  the  folidity  of  Lord  Hale’s  ge- 
neral argument  in  favour  of  a progreflive  population,  becaufe  that 
circumftancc  would  alone  evince,  that  there  had  been,  during  that 
long  effinxion  of  time,  a confiderable  increafe,  in  different  ages,  of 
tranquillity  or  of  healthinefs. 

O 2 
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The  notices  of  contemporary  writers  would,  neverthelefs,  lead  us 
to  confider  thofe  early  reigns  as  times  of  great  populoufnefs.  Amidfl: 
all  that  depopulation,  whence  England  could  have  fcarcely  con- 
tained feven  hundred  and  two  thoufand  fighting  men,  Edward  III, 
was  enabled,  partly  by  his  high  renown,  perhaps  more  by  the  hope 
of  ranfoms,  to  colledl  fuddenly,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year^ 
1360,  a hundred  thoufand  men,  whom  he  tranfported  in  eleven 
hundred  vefifels  to  France.  It  did  not,  however,  efcape  the  faga- 
city  of  Mr.  Hume,  when  he  refledled  on  the  high  pay  of  the 
foldiers,  that  the  numerous  armies  mentioned  by  the  hiflorians  of 
thofe  days  confifted  chiefly  of  raggamuffins,  who  followed  the 
camp  for  plunder.  In  1382,  the  rebels,  fays  Daniel®,  fuddenly 
marched  towards  London,  under  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw,  and 
muftered  on  Blackheath  fixty  thoufand  ftrong,  or,  as  others  fay,  a 
hundred  thoufand.  And  in  1415,  Henry  V.  invaded  France  with 
a fleet  of  fixteen  hundred  fail,  and  fifty  thoufand  combatants,  with 
whom  he  not  long  after  won  the  famous  battle  of  Agincourt*'.  Hiftory 
is  filled  with  fuch  inflances  of  vaft  armies  which  had  been  fuddenly 
colledled  : yet  we  ought  not  thence  to  infer,  that  the  country  was 
overflocked  with  inhabitants.  The  fliatute  of  the  9th  Henry  V. 
recites,  “ that  whereas,  at  the  making  of  the  A6l  of  the  14th  of 
Edward  III.  [1340]  there  were  fufficient  of  able  and  proper  men 
in  each  county  to  execute  every  office  j but  that,  owing  to  pejlilence 
and  wars y there  are  not  now  [1421]  a fufficiency  of  refponfble  perfons 
to  adt  as  flaeriffs,  coroners,  and  efcheators.”  Thus  the  parliament 
refer  to  a period,  as  a ftandard  of  populoufnefs,  which  we  have  feen 
was  by  no  means  populous.  The  laurels  which  were  won  by 
Henry  V.  are  well  known,  fays  the  learned  obferver  on  the  ancient 
ftatutes*  j but  he  hath  left  us,  in  the  preamble  of  one  of  his  fta- 
tutes,  mofl;  irrefragable  propf,  that  they  were  not  obtained  but  at 
the  deareft  price,  the  depopulation  of  the  country.  The  facility  with 
which  great  bodies  of  men  were  colledted  only  exhibits  for  our 
inflrudtion  a pidlure  of  manners,  idle  and  licentious,  and  fhews  us 

only. 


^ And.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  191.  Hume.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  465—97. 
Ric.  II.  p.  245.  **  And.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  245*  312* 
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only,  that  the  mofl  numerous  clafTes  of  mankind  exifted  in  a con- 
dition, which  is  not  to  be  envied  by  thofe,  who,  in  better  times, 
enjoy  either  health  or  eafe.  And  Mr.  Hume  ‘‘  has  remarked,  that, 
as  foldiers  were  then  inlifted  merely  for  a ihort  time,  they  lived  in 
idlenefs  all  the  reft  of  the  year,  and  commonly  all  the  reft  of  their 
lives ; becaufe,  by  one  fuccefsful  campaign,  they  gained,  either 
from  plunder  or  from  ranfoms,  what  was  fuppofed  to  be  a fmall 
fortune  j which  was  a great  allurement  to  enter  into  the  fervice. 

The  period  from  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.  in  1399,  to  the 
proclamation  of  Henry  VII.  in  1485,  may  be  regarded  as  the  moft 
difaftrous  in  our  annals,  becaufe  a civil  war,  remarkable  for  the  in- 
veteracy of  the  leaders,  and  for  the  wafte  of  the  people,  began  with 
the  one  event,  and  ended  with  the  other.  Dodlor  Campbel  has 
colleded  ‘ the  various  circumjiances  of  depopulation  s which  tended 
to  prove,  that  the  numbers  of  inhabitants,  which  before  they  began 
had  been  already  much  leftened,  were  in  the  end  greatly  reduced 
by  a feries  of  the  moft  deftrutftive  calamities.  Univerfal  defolation 
enfued.  The  monuments  of  more  fettled  times  were  demolifhed. 
The  country  was  laid  wafte.  Cities  funk  into  towns  j and  towns 
dwindled  into  villages.  Owing  to  all  thefe  caufes,  the  value  of 
lands  fell  from  five-and-twenty  years  purchafe,  which  it  had  been 
at  the  demife  of  Edward  III.  to  ten  years  purchafe,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  And,  what  fhews  with  decifive  evidence  the  extent 
of  the  deplorable  evils,  which  during  that  period  afflifted  a miferable 
people,  is  a circumftance  which  hiftorians  have  remarked  with 
regard  to  the  cruel  devaftations  of  the  Goths,  when  they  overturned 
the  Roman  empire  ^ that  in  fucceedmg  ages,  various  things  were  men- 
tioned as  newly  introduced,  which  in  truth  had  been  common  many  years 
before.  The  j uftnefs  of  this  general  reprefentation,  gloomy  as  it  is, 
and  fad  as  the  events  muft  have  been,  is  confirmed  by  the  recital  of 
the  adlof  4th  Henry  VII"‘.  inflicting  the  penalty  for  decaying  houfes 
of  hulbandry: — “ Whereas  great  defolations  daily  do  increafe  by 
deftrudion  and  pulling  down,  and  wilful  wafte  of  houfes  and 
towns,  andlaying  to  pafture  lands  which  cuftomabl'y  have  beeri 

ufed 


Hift..  vol.  ii.  p.  497.  ’ Pol.  Survey,  vol.  ii.  p.  441 — 3.  Ch.  19  j 

•which  is.  publiftied  at  large  in  the  Appendix  to  Pickering’s  Statutes,  vol.  xxiii. 
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tifed  in  tillage  j whereby  idlenefs,  which  is  the  ground  of  all  mif- 
chiefs,  daily  doth  increafe : for,  where  in  fome  towns  two  hun- 
dred perfons  were  occupied  and  lived  by  their  lawful  labours, 
now  they  are  occupied  by  two  or  three  herdmen,  and  the  refidue 
fall  into  idlenefs  j and  the  hulbandry,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft 
commodities  of  this  realm,  is  greatly  decayed,  churches  deflroyed, 
and  the  defence  of  this  land  againft  our  enemies  outward  greatly 
impaired.”  If,  however,  this  reprefentation  is  confidered  as  a ca- 
ricature rather  than  a portrait,  it  may  ftill  be  regarded  as  a curious 
difplay  of  the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  times  [1489.] 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  whether  population  continued 
to  decreafe  from  2,811,204,  the  inconfiderable  numbers  of  1377, 
through  the  whole  of  the  fubfequent  century  of  diftradtions ; or 
whether  it  did  not  revive  and  increafe  during  particular  periods  of 
peace.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  ftatute  of  Henry  V.  before  recited, 
the  people  had  wafted  from  1377  to  1421  : During  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  they  probably  augmented  nearly  to  their  former 
flandard  : And  we  may  infer  from  the  comparifon  of  the  num- 
bers in  1066  with  thofe  of  1377,  which  had  plainly  rifen  to 
a confiderable  amount,  notwithftanding  every  intervenient  caufe  of 
depopulation,  that  there  were  rather  a greater  proportion  of  inhabi- 
tants in  England  at  the  proclamation  of  Henry  VII.  [1485]  than 
there  had  been  at  the  demife  of  Edward  III.  [1377].  It  is  how- 
ever demonftrable,  that  population  began  to  rife  from  the  deceafe  of 
Richard  III.  and  continued  a rapid  progrefs  during  the  fubfequent 
century. 

With  regard  to  one  of  the  darkeft  queftions  in  the  hiftory  of 
England,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  the  ancient  villeyns  muft; 
have  gained  their  freedom  during  the  foregoing  civil  war,  long  in 
its  duration,  though  perhaps  happy  in  its  confequences,  as  to  the 
improvement  of  our  conftitution,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  fubjeCt". 


" It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  Jack  Cade  avowed  to  the  commiflioners  fent  him 
by  Henry  VI.  in  1450,  that  his  aim  was  to  amend  whatever  was  amifs,  and  to  snake 
the  poor  Commons  happy.  The  paper,  which  Cade  foon  after  publifhed,  under  the 
title  of  The  Requejls  of  the  Great  Affemhly  in  Kent,  exprefsly  requires,  “ that  the 
Jiatute  of  labourers  be  fo  regulated  by  the  king  and  his  council,  that  they  may  not  be  fo 
intolerable  a burden  to  the  Commons  of  England,”  [See  Kennet’s  Complete  Hilt, 
of  Eng.  vol.  i.  403.J  5 
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Owing  to  the  previous  paucity  of  inhabitants,  the  numerous  armifS, 
which  for  half  a century  defolated  the  nation,  muft  have  been 
neceflarily  compofed  of  the  loweft  orders.  And  we  may  fuppofe, 
that  the  men  who  had  been  brought  from  the  drudgeries  of  flavery, 
to  contend  as  foldiers  for  the  honour  of  nobles,  and  the  rights  of 
kings,  would  not  again  defcend  from  their  ranks,  by  exchanging 
the  fword  for  the  plough.  There  were  few  villeyns  in  England, 
probably,  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VII ; at  leaft  it  is  known  there 
remained  very  few  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  And,  the  great 
body  of  the  people  having  thus  acquired  freedom,  and  with  it 
comfort,  they  alfo  gained,  from  the  conclufion  of  the  civil  wars, 
all  the  bleffings  that  every  where  refult  from  an  orderly  adminiflra- 
tion  of  law  and  government. 

The  whole  policy  of  Henry  VII.  neceffarily  tended  to  promote 
a vigorous  population.  The  chancellor  Morton’s  fpeech  to  the 
Parliament  of  1488°,  confirms  the  juflnefs  of  this  obfervation  : 
And,  becaufe;  faid  he,  it  is  the  King’s  defire  that  this  peace,  where- 
in he  hopeth  to  govern  you,  do  not  bear  unto  you  only  leaves  to* 
fhade  you  in  fafety,  but  alfo  bear  you  fruit  of  riches  and  plenty, 
his  Grace  prays  you  to  take  into  confideration  matters  of  trade,  as 
alfo  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  1 and  to  reprefs  the  baftard 
employment  of  monies  to  ufury  and  unlawful  exchanges,  that  they 
may  be  turned  upon  commerce  and  lawful  trading  : and  likewife, 
that  our  people  be  fet  on  work  on  arts  and  handicrafts,  that  the 
realm  may  fubfifl;  more  of  itfelf ; that  idlenefs  be  avoided,  and  the 
draining  out  of  our  treafure  for  foreign  manufactures  flopped : 
but  you  are  not  to  reft  here  only,  but  to  provide  further,  that 
whatfoever  merchandize  fhall  be  brought  in  from  beyond  the  feas, 
may  be  employed  upon  the  commodities  of  this  land ; whereby 
the  kingdom’s  flock  of  treafure  may  be  fure  to  be  kept  from  being 
diminifhed  by  any  overtrading  of  the  foreigner.  We  have  here 
a demonflration,  that  Henry  and  his  minifters  fully  underflood  the 
celebrated  policy  of  modern  times.-  It  was  no  hard  matter,  fays 
Lord  Bacon,  to  difpofe  and  affeCl  the  parliament  in  this  bufinefs. 
They  paffed  a great  variety  of  laws,  which  that  illuflrious  hiflorian 

enumerates 


• Lord  Bacon’s  Hifl,  of  Hen.  VII,  in  Kennet,  vol.  i.  p.  5931 
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enumerates  and  explains  with  his  ufual  perfpicuity  and  force'*  j all 
tending,  in  their  lingular  policy,  towards  the  population  apparently 
and  the  military  forces  of  the  realm  certainly.  The  per  fevering  rigour, 
with  which  that  monarch  executed  the  laws,  efpecially  that  ex- 
cellent one  again  ft  the  retainers  of  the  great,  as  well  as  the  riots  of 
the  little,  is  well  known.  The  fimilar  policy  of  the  immediate 
fucceflbrs  of  Henry  VII.  muft  have  naturally  produced  ftmilar 
effedts.  The  encouragement,  in  the  fubfequent  reign,  of  agricul- 
ture, of  manufadtu-re,  and  of  commerce  j the  annexation  and  final 
fettlement  of  Wales;  but,  above  all,  the  fuppreflion  of  the  religious 
houfes,  whence  were  difcharged  ten  thoufand  monks  and  nuns  ; 
all  mufl  have  produced  in  the  end  a confiderable  population.  It 
was  indeed  the  legiflative  faftaion  of  that  reign,  to  confider  our 
cities  and  towns  as  tumbling  into  ruins,  and  to  provide  a remedy' 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  old,  and  the  eredtion  of  new  habitations. 
But  on  thofe  laws  Anderfon  remarks*,  that  they  feem  to  have  pro- 
ceeded rather  from  a temporary  humour  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, than  from  any  real  decreafe,  as  it  is  impoifible  that  our 
principal  cities  and  towns  could  be  decaying,  while  the  nation  in 
general  was  increafing,  though  flowly,  in  commerce  and  wealth. 

Having  thus  fhewn  the  commencement  of  an  increafing  popula- 
tion, and  traced  a confiderable  progrefs,  it  is  now  time  to  afcertain 
the  precife  numbers.  From  the  proclamation  of  Henry  VII.  to 
the  accefllon  of  James  I.  this  nation  was  governed  by  minifters 
remarkable  for  extent  of  talents,  rather  than  for  greatnefs  of 
birth.  And,  during  the  interefting  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  inquiries 
were  therefore  made  into  our  political  oeconomy,  and  documents 
have  been  tranfmitted  for  the  ufe  of  the  hiftorian  and  theorift, 
which  perhaps  no  other  period  can  boaft.  From  the  enumerations 
10  of 


'■  P-  594-7-  ^ ^ ^ j 

1 Lord  Anglefey,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  written,  in  1689,  a tract,  intituled. 
The  happy  future  State  of  England,  “ thinks  there  were  maintained  all  together,  in 
the  convents  of  England  and  Wales,  50,000  perfons  and  he  calculates,  that 
there  had  been  reftrained  from  marriage,  and  confequently  from  efFeftive  procre- 
ation, before  the  diflblution  of  the  monaftcries,  about  150,000  perfons. 

' 32  Hen.  VlII.  ch.  18—19.  ’ Com.  vol.  i.  p.  370—1. 
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of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  are  now  enabled  to  afcertain  nearly 
the  aggregate  of  her  people. 

Harrifon,  who  has  left  us  an  elaborate  defcription  of  England 
during  that  reign,  gives  us  the  refult  of  the  mufter  of  1574-5, 
when  the  men  Jit  for  fervice,  or  fighting  men^  were  found  by  enu- 
meration to  amount  to  — — 1,172,674; 

adding  withal,  that  it  was  believed  a full  third 
had  been  omitted,  Notwithflanding  the  greatnefs 
of  this  number,  fays  Mr.  Hume the  fame  author 
complains  much  of  the  decay  of  populoufnefs  : a vulgar 
complaint  in  all  ages  and  places.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  “ moreover  alTerts,  that  there  was  a general 
review  made  in  1583,  of  all  the  men  in  England 
capable  of  bearing  arms ; and  thefe  were  found  to 
amount  to  — — 1,172,000. 


Whether  there  had  been  two  enumerations  of  the  fighting 
men,  one  in  1575,  and  another  in  1583,  which,  confidering  the 
politics  and  preifures  of  thofe  times,  is  extremely  probable;  or, 
admitting  that  there  had  'been  only  one  enumeration,  and  that 
Harrifon  and  Raleigh  confounded  the  years *  * ; we  have  two  cre- 
dible evidences  to  an  important  fad:,  that 


In  1575  1 

83  i 


the  fighting  mtn.,  according  to  an  enumeration,  amounted  to  1,172,000  ; 

which,  multiplied  by  4,  gives  us  nearly  the  men,  women,  7 

and  children,  — 1 4>d»«,ooo. 

If  we  dedudl  the  population  of  1377,  2,81  r,000. 


^the  refult  will  fhew  us  the  increafe  of  two  centuries,  1,877,000. 


But,  as  Wales  was  included  in  the  enumerations  of 
1575 — 83,  and  not  in  that  of  1377,  the  population  of 
Wales  ought  to  be  deduced,  to  give  us  the  real  in- 
creafe, — — — ^ 468,800. 


1,408,200. 


The 


* Hift.  vol.  V.  p.  481,  which  quotes  Harrifon’s  Defcription  of  Britain. 

“ Invention  of  {hipping,  cited  in  Hume’s  Hift.  vol.  vi.  p.  179. 

* By  endeavouring  to  colleil:  every  circumftance  that  could  throw  light  on  tha 
population  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Hume  has  bewildered  himfelf  and  hij 

P reader. 
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The  numbet  468,^00  is  affigned  as  the  then  population  of 
Wales,  becaufe  Miirden  has  publifhed''  an  abftradt  of  the  able  men 
in  England  and  Wales,  whereby  it  appears,  that  the  latter  con- 
tained about  one-tenth  of  the  able  men  of  the  former.  Thus 
have  we  found,  that  the  people  of  England  had  gained  more  than 
one-half  to  their  numbers  in  two  centuries,  or  rather  in  one, 
from  1485,  when,  for  reafons  which  have  been  already  given, 
population  may  be  faid  to  have  revived,  to  1583,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  depopulation  of  foreign  and  domeftic  war,  the  de- 
vaftations  of  peftilence,  and  the  habitual  debility  of  an  op- 
preffed  people.  In  this  remarkable  augmentation,  we  perceive 
what  force  there  is  in  the  generative  faculty  of  man,  what  accu- 
mulations 


reader.  He  has  ftated  the  accounts  of  Harrifon  and  Raleigh,  without  perceiving 
that  they  confirm  each  other,  or  that  the  fighting  men.,  or  males  from  fixteen 
to  fixty,  form  nearly  the  one- fourth  of  every  people.  He  ftated,  from  the  Lives  of 
the  Admirals,  the  militia  of  1575  at  182,929,  and  then  gives,  from  Murden’s 
State  Papers,  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom  in  1588,  during  the  time  of 
the  Spanifti  invafion,  amounting  to  111,^1-^  able-bodied:  but,  he  doubts  if  this 
could  be  the  real  number,  becaufe  he  miftook  the  able-bodied  of  Murden  for 
the  fighting  men  of  Harrifon.  He  juftly  reports,  from  the  Commons  Journal 
of  the  25th  April  1621,  “ That  Sir  Edward  Coke  had  informed  the  Commons, 
how  he  and  Popham,  Chief  Juftice,  had  been  employed  by  Elizabeth,  in  1^99,/) 
to  take  a furvey  of  the  people  of  England,  and  that  they  had  found  them  to  be, 
of  all  forts,  900,000.”  But  the  Parliamentary  Debates  of  1620 — i,  vol.  i.  p.  317, 
apply  the  fame  tranfa£lion  to  the  city  of  London  only.  And  Sir  R.  Cotton’s 
Pofthuma,  p.  200,  fupports  the  accuracy  of  the  Debates  againft  the  Journal  ; yet 
ftates  the  inhabitants  of  London  at  800,000;  “ which  are  about  the  twenty-fourth 
of  the  people.”  The  refidents  of  London  were  then  nearly  one-eighth  of  the 
numbers  delivered  by  Sir  Edward  Coke.  There  died  in  1593,  ninety- 

feven  parifties  within  the  walls,  and  the  fixteen  without  (befides  421  of  the  plague) 
3,508  ; and  the  next  year  3,478  (befides  29  of  the  plague.)  Now,  if  the  average 
of  thefe  two  years,  3,493  is  multiplied  by  32,  becaufe  the  city  was  then  as  health- 
ful as  the  country,  or  as  Norwich  now  is,  we  (hall  fee  in  the  refult  the  numbers 
of  the  capital  of  England,  while  Elizabeth  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  its  in- 
creafe  by  her  proclamations,  to  have  been  121,776  of  all  ages  and  fexes.  By  an 
a£lual  enumeration  it  appears,  that  they  had  encreafed,  before  the  year  1631,  to 
130,178.  [S  ee  Graunt’s  Obferv.  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  p.  27 — 39-}  So  that 
we  may  conclude,  there  was  no  foundation  for  Mr.  Hume’s  difficulties;  and 
that  the  number  ftated  in  the  text  exhibits  the  whole  people  of  England  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Peck  has  preferved  a paper,  which,  by  prov- 
ing that  there  were  mufters  in  1574 — 5,  confirms  Harrifon’s  account.  [Defid. 
Curiofa,  vol.  i.  p.  74.]  It  is  a known  faft,  that  there  was  an  enumeration  of  the 
mariners  of  England  in  1582 ; which  correfponds  with  that  mentioned  by  Ra.- 
leigh.  [Camp.  Pol.  Surv.  vol.  i.  p.  161.J 

1 State  Pap.  p.  615 — 25.  6 
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mulations  there  are  in  native  population,  except  when  both  are 
checked  by  obftru(flions,  overpowering  and  refiftlefs.  We  have 
here  a frefli  proof  of  the  folidity  of  Lord  Hale’s  argument  for  a 
progreffive  augmentation  of  mankind,  and  indeed  of  every  animal. 
And  from  the  foregoing  fa(fts,  it  appears  to  be  a fair  deduction,  that 


If,  from  1377  to  1575,  the  people  of  England, 
produced  in  two  centuries  — — 


— 2,811,000, 

— 1,408,000; 


the  people  of  England  in  1575, 
tnuft,  from  1575  to  177S,  have  produced 


— 4,688,000, 

— 2,348,000; 


which,  if  added  to  the  numbers  in  157c,  (hews  the  whole)  * 
to  have  been  _ _ in  .775  _ ^ 


Such  then  were  the  numbers  of  the  fighting  men,  and  of  the  in- 
habitants of  England,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  : fuch  was  the 
power  wherewith  that  celebrated  princefs  fpread  the  renown  of 
the  Englifh  nation,  and  defended  its  independence.  But,  it  is  the 
ardour  with  which  a people  are  infpired,  more  than  their  numbers, 
that  generally  conftitutes  their  real  force.  Animated  by  an  en- 
thufiaftic  enmity  againft  Spain,  which  the  abortive  attempt  of 
the  armada  had  infpired,  the  Englifh  nation,  rather  than  the  Eng- 
lifh  court,  adopted  the  arduous  defign  of  conquering  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  for  the  baftard  Don  Antonio ; and  twenty  thoufand 
‘volunteers  enlifted  themfelves  in  this  romantic  enterprize,  under 
thofe  famous  leaders  Norris  and  Drake An  efibrt,  which 
fhewed  the  manners  of  the  age,  more  than  its  populoufnefs,  ended 
in  difappointment  j as  might  have  been  forefeen,  if  enthufiafm 
and  reafon  were  not  always  at  variance.  In  the  year  1599,  an, 
alarm  being  given  of  an  invafion  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Queen 
equipped  a fleet  and  levied  an  army,  in  a fortnight,  to  oppofe  them* 
Nothing,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  gave  foreigners  a higher  idea  of  the 
power  of  England  than  this  fudden  armament ; yet,  he  remarks, 
that  it  would  be  no  paradox  to  affirm,  that  Ireland  could  alone 
exert  at  prefent  [1776]  a greater  force  than  all  the  three  kingdoms 
were  capable  of  at  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth** 

P 2 The 


* Hume’s  Htft.  vol.  V.  p.  348*  , 


“ Ibid.  48 1—30 
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The  natural  chearfulnefs  of  h on  ell;  Stowe  led  him  to  fee  and  to 
reprefent  the  ftate  of  England,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  as  it 
really  was.  He  fays,  that  it  would  in  time  be  incredible,  were 
there  not  due  mention  made  of  it,  what  great  increafe  there  is,, 
within  thefe  few  years  of  peace,  of  commerce  and  wealth  through- 
out the  kingdom  ; great  building  of  royal  and  mercantile  lliips, 
the  repeopling  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  belide  the  fudden 
augmentation  of  fair  and  coftly  buildings.  Lord  Clarendon  ex- 
hibits a pidture  equally  flattering  of  the  condition  of  England  du- 
ring the  peaceful  years  of  the  fubfeq.uent  reign.  Hiftorians  confirm 
the  alTertions  of, theorifts,  that  the  commerce,  and  agriculture,  and 
induftry  of  the  Englifli  encreafed'  extremely  during  the  peaceable 
period  of  Charles’s  adminiftration  ^ And  it  has  been  already^ 
Ihewn,  how  much  their  opulence  had  been  augmented  by  am 
extended  manufadture  and  traffic;  and’ confequently,  how  many 
mufl;  have  been  added  to  their  numbers  from  the  commencement, 
of' the  feventeenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars. 
The  general  inference  which  may  be  drawn,  with  regard  to  an. 
increafe  of  populoufnefs,  from  the  greater  demand  for  labour,  and 
confequently  for  a proportional  fupply,  is  confirmed  by  a fort  of 
evidence,  that  wife  men  regarded  in  thofe  days  as  fatisfadtory,,  if. 
not  decifive.  But,  Major  Graunt  appears  to  have  been  the  firfi:,. 
who  applied  the  parilh  regifters  of  births  and  burials  to  the  im- 
portant ufe  of  their  original  defign.  ^he  Obfervations  on  the  Bills  of 
Mortality y which  he  publiffied  in  1,676,  were  received  by  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  that  age  with  an  avidity,,  which  a new  mode  of  in- 
dudtion,  that  has  fa6ls  and  experiments  for  its  foundation,,  always, 
infpires.  The  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hale  remarked  of  them,  be- 
caufe  he  was-  flruck  with  .the  force  of  their  proofs,  that  they  give  a. 
greater  demonfir ation  of  the  gradual  increafe  of  mankind y than  a 
hundred  notional  arguments,  can  either  evince  or  co7ifute.  That  kind 
of  evidence,  therefore,  which  fatisfied  the  cautious.  Lord  Hale,, 
ought  not  furely  to  be  contemned  now  on,  flight  objedlions.  Spe- 
culations with  regard  to  a mere  quefiion  of  fatly  may  at  all  times  be. 
either  confirmed  or  difproved  by  an  appeal  to  the  pariffi  regifters ; 
which,  containing  a..  coUetlion^of  fatts  with  regard  to  births  and, 

burials. 


' And.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 
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burials,  may  be  regarded  as  the  beji  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the 
enquiry  admits.  And  from  that  fource  curiofity  may  at  leaft  be 
latisfied,  if  judgment  is  not  convinced,  with  refpeit  to 

The  Growth  of  L o n d o n 


Medium  of 
Burials  not  of 
the  plague. 


Average  of  ten  years. 


Do 


.60.  ,,.3„  _ 

8,08^  _ 

1621  > 

30$  “10,052  

1621  \ 

40  5 — *®’353  


Medium  of 

Proportion  of  Buri|Rlt 

Chriftenings, 

’ to  Chriftenings, 

6,ig6  - — 

- 1,000  to  1,010 

7>5Jr  — 

- I-jOOO  to  929, 

8,205  — — 1,000  to  816 

9>799  — 

— -'1,000  to  948 

From  this  detail,  and  other  evidence  it  clearly  appears,  that- 
London,  which  had  been  no  great  city  at  the  commencement 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  had  doubled  in  its  numbers  from 
the  aera  of  the.  enumeration  of  1575  to  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  wars,  notwithftanding  the  prohibitions  of  that  princefs,  and 
her  two  immediate  fuccelfors.  Animated  by  his  zeal  of  refearch. 
Major  Graunt  feems  to  have  been  anxious  to  apply  the  fame 
mode  of  proof  to  the  kingdom, . which  had  enabled  him  to  throw 
lb  much  light  on  the.  internal  oeconomy  of  the  capital.  But, 
unhappily,  his  correfpondents  were  not  actuated  by  his  ardour^. 
Owing  to  his  diligence,  however,'  we  are  enabled- to  take  a flight 
view  of 

The  ProgreJJive  Population  of  E n G'L  A n d. 

Cbntrafl;  the  chrijienings  and  burials  of  a country  pariih  in 
Hampfhire®,  neither  famous  for  longevity  nor  the  contrary,’/ 
at  the  epoch  of  the  before-mentioned  enumeration- 1-575,.  and  at 
the  commencement' of  the -civil .wars.. 

Average 


‘ Birch’s  Bills  of- Mortality,  p.  79. 
* Graunt  in  Birch,  p,  47, 


Petty’s.P.ol.  Aritb.  in  Birch..pj6^v, 
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Chriihiiali  Burled. 


Of  the  Town  and  Parii!k  ofTivETRxoN*^. 


Of  the  Parifh  of  Cranbrooke^. 


Of  this  parifh  it  may  be  moreover  remarked  ”,  that  it  doubled  in 
its  numbers  during  the  two  centuries  from  1575  to  1775,  **  though 
it  had  loft  in  the  mean  time  no  inconfiderable  manufadure.’* 

Having  thus  delivered  the  regifter-evidence  of  thefe  pa-^ 
rijhesy  in  Hampftiire,  Devonftiire,  and  Kent,  “ as  giving  a fuffi- 
cient  view  of  the  moft  eafterly,  foutherly,  and  wefterly  parts  of 
England,”  Graunt  proceeded  *,  with  great  ability,  to  divide  the 
people  into  their  clafles,  to  fhew  their  gradual  increafe,  and  to 
demon ftrate  how  eafily  the  country  could  fupply  the  capital  with 
numerous  recruits,  without  any  fenfible  diminution. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  with  whatever  approbation  thofe 
defedive  averages  were  received  by  the  wifeft  men  of  that  day, 
they  would  be  little  attended  to  at  prefent,  owing  to  their  narrow- 
nefs  of  furvey  more  than  from  any  want  of  exadnefs.  The  dif- 
fufion  of  philofophy  never  fails  to  dilpel  the  vapours  of  credulity  j 
and,  as  experience  gains  ground  over  ignorance,  caution  aflumes 

the 

. ^ _ ■ _ . nil.  I ji  1 1 


^ Graunt  in  Birch^  pc  49, 
in  Birch,  p.  39s 


* Ib.  5*. 


'*  Howletj  p.  98—1001  ‘ Graunt 
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the  diredion-  of  inquiry.  Yet,  let  us  do  juftice  to  the  merits  of 
Graunt,  who  dtetched  the  plan,  made  himfelf  a confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  political  arithmetick,  and  taught  others  to  finiih.  the  noble 
defign,  which  he  had  ably  begun. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  population  during  the  peaceful  period 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  which  has  been  thus  evinced,  was 
probably  flopped  by  the  confufions  and  diflradiion,  the  profcrip- 
tions  and  terrors  of  the  civil  wars,  more  than  by  the  daughter 
of  battles  or  the  famine  of  lieges.  Yet,  the  change  of  manners, 
and  the  intermixtures  of  the  higher  and  middling  ranks  of  the 
people  by  marriages,  induced  the  gentry,  and  even  the  younger 
branches  of  the  nobility,  to  bind  their  fons  apprentices  to  mer- 
chants, and  thereby  to  ennoble  a profeflion  that  was  before  only 
gainful ; to  invigorate  traffic  by  their  greater  capitals,  and  to 
extend  its  operations  by  their  fuperior  knowledge : hence,  fays 
Mr.  Hume,  commerce  has  ever  fince  been  more  honourable  in 
England,  than  in  any  other  European  kingdom.  And  the  expe- 
rienced Child  was  induced,  from  his  attentive  obfervation  of  the 
kindly  influence  of  that  Mutary  alteration,  to  remark,  “ that  there 
were  in  1688,  on  the ’Change,  more  men  worth  10,000,  than 
there  had  been  in  1650  worth  loooj  that  ^.500  with  a 
daughter  was  in  the  latter  period  deemed  a larger  portion  than 
2000  in  the  fbrmer.”  We  may  thence  conclude,  what  indeed 
has  been  already  proved,  that  the  commerce  and  riches  of  Eng- 
land did  never,  in  any  former  age,  encreafe  fo  fall  as  from  the 
Relloration  to  the  Revolution.  The  adtivity  of  men  eflablilhed 
many  new  manufactures  of  iron,  brafs,  lilk,  hats,  glafs,  chryflal, 
paper,,  and  other  fabrics  j feveral  of  which,  having  been  gained 
from  abroad,  mufl  have  brought  Ikilful  and  diligent  people 
with  them And  from  thefe  circumftances  we  may  infer,  a con- 
liderable  augmentation  of  inhabitants,  the  more  important  to  the 
flate,  becaufe  they  were  the  mofl  induflrious.  If  we  lliould  infli- 
tute  a comparifon,  fays  the  Lord  Chief  Juflice  * Hale,  between  the 
prefent  times  [1670]  and  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  [1558] 
which  is  not  above  one  hundred  and  twelve  years,  and  compare 
the  number  of  trained  foldiers  then  and  now,  the  number  of  fub- 

fidy 


^ See  Auderfon’s  Com.  during  that  period. 


* Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  237. 
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fidy  men  then  and  now,  they  will  eafily  give  ua  an  account  of  a 
very  great  multiplication  of  :people  within  this  kingdom,  even 
to  admiration.  Of  the  truth  of  a gradual  progrefs,  with  little 
interruption,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But,  it  appears  that  none 
of  the  calculators  of  an  age’,  fruitful  in  philofophers,  conjedlured 
within  a million  of  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the 
whole. 

By  calculation  and  comparifon,  whereby  he  inferred  that  the 
capital  contained  one-fourteenth  of  the  kingdom,  Graunt  was 
enabled  to  ftate  the  proportional  -inhabitants  of  both  as  follows  i 

London.  England.  • Both. 

In  1675  — — 460,000  ——  5,980,000 6,440,000. 

$ 

Sir  William  Petty"  followed  his  track;  and  by  a limilar  com- 
putation, in  which  he  finds  the  capital  to  be  one-eleventh  of  the 
kingdom,  dated  the  population  of  botli  as  in  the  following  detail : 

London.  England.  Both. 

In  1565  77>040 S»5^6»929 5>6o3,969 

1682  — — 669,930 7»369»230  — — 8,039,160. 


It  is  unneceflary  to  point  out  the  improbability  and  extrava- 
gance of  thofe  calculations.  The  data  and  experience  of  thofe  re- 
Ipeftable  citizens  were  not  equal  to  their  talents  and  their  dili- 
gence. Mr.  Gregory  King  foon  after  appeared,  who,  to  a genius 
by  nature  formed  for  fuch  refearches,  added  a minutenefs  of  en- 
quiry, and  a folidity  of  judgment,  fuperior  to  any  perfon  of  an 
age,  which  produced  many  confiderable  arithmeticians.  He  who 
was  confulted  on  difficult  occafions  by  a Board  of  Trade  where 
Mr.  Locke  fat  could  have  been  no  mean  man.  And,  as  his  abi- 
lities were  embellifhed  by  modefty,  ever  the  attendant  of  real 
genius,  he  permitted  his  writings  to  be  publiffied  by  another, 
who  has  indeed  done  juftice  to  his  fame.  Dodlor  Davenant  laid 
before  the  public,  in  1699,  Mr.  King’s  Natural  and  Political  Ob- 
Jervations  on  the  State  of  England,  The  calculations  therein  con- 
tained. 


I 

“ In  Birch,  p.  22.  " In  Birch,  p.  67.  But,  SirW.  Petty,  upon  further 

cntjuiry,  found,  “ that  there  are  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  England  and 
Wales,  about  fix  millions^  [Verb.  Sapienti,  publilhed  by  N.Tate  in  1691,  p.  3.J 
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tained,  fays  his  editor,  are  very  accurate,  and  more  perhaps  to  be 
relied  upon  than  any  thing  that  has  ever  been  done.  This  ikilful 
and  laborious  gentleman,  continues  Davenant,  has  taken  the  right, 
courfe  to  form  his  fchemes  about  the  numbers  of  the  people  ; for, 
belides  many  different  ways  of  working,  he  has  very  carefully 
infpedted  the  poll-books,  the  diftindtions  made  by  the  adls  [of 
Parliament”  impofing  the  poll-tax]  and  the  produce  of  money  of 
the  refpedtive  polls,  going  every  where  by  reafonable  and  difereet 
mediums  : befides  which  pains,  he  has  made  obfervations  of  the 
very  fa£ts  in  particular  towns  and  places,  from  which  he  has  been 
able  to  judge  and  conclude  more  fafely  of  others  ; fo  that  he  feems 
to  have  looked  farther  into  this  myftery  than  any  other  perfon. 
And  Davenant  was  fo  well  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  thus 
affured  the  public,  that  he  retracted  the  opinion  of  the  populouf- 
nefs  of  England,  which  he  had  formed  five  years  before  from  the 
loofer  calculations  of  Petty,  and  adopted  the  more  judicious  fpecu- 
lations  of  King ; becaufe,  “ had  examined  them  very  care- 
fully, tried  them  by  fome  little  operations  of  his  own  upon  the 
fame  fubjedl,  and  compared  them  with  the  fchemes  of  other 
perfons,  who  take  pleafure  in  the  like  ftudies  And  to  the 
praifes  of  Davenant,  the  learned  of  foreign  nations  have  added 
their  approbation,  fo  honourable  to  the  objedt  of  it,  becaufe  it 
was  merited. 

That  Mr.  Gregory  King  concurred  with  Lord  Chief  Juflice 
Hale,  in  maintaining  the  notion  of  a progreffive  population,  “ not- 
ivitbjianding  the  ravages  of  plagues,  and  great  mortalities,  and  the 
cajualties  .of  emigration  and  the  fea,''  has  been  already  mentioned. 
It  will  at  leafl  exhibit  a fingular  coincidence,  though  it  may  add 

little 


° 2 William  and  Mary,  chap.  6,  for  granting  certain  duties  on  marriages, 
births,  and  burials,  including  the  parifh  poor.  This  a£l,  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  legiflators  who  thought  their  country  overftocked  with  inhabitants, 
and  that  population  ought  to  be  dilcouraged,  may  be  feen  in  the  Appendix  to  Pick- 
ering’s Statutes,  vol.  xxiii.  The  whole  money,  which  that  impolitic  tax  brought 
into  the  Exchequer,  in  five  years,  was  only  229,812,.  6x.  'jd.  | ; which  amounted, 
on  an  average,  to  the  petty  fum  of  f 45,962.  qs.  \d.  a year.  pMSS,  Harley.] 

P Daven.  edit.  1699,  vol.  vi.  p.  15 — 25. 

CL 
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little  to  certainty,  if  we  compare  the  refult  of  Mr.  King’s  cal- 
culations with  the  ftatements  from  the  enumerations  before 
mentioned.  Taking  it  for  granted,  that  there  had  been  in  England 


In  1066 


— 2,000,000, 


he  found  by  calculations,  that  there 
muft  have  been. 

In  1400,  — — — — — 

By  the  official  return  it  appears,  that 
there  were. 

In  1377,  _____  2,811,204. 

23  Add  to  tbefe  the  one-fourth  of  440,000, 

— ■ being  Mr.  King’s  ftatement  of  in- 

creafe  during  the  foregoing  century  — 110,000. 

In  1400  the  numbers  ought  to  have  been  — ■■  ■ . 


3,300,00a. 


2,921,204. 


The  difference  between  the  calculation  ? q f, 

and  the  enumeration  — — — J 37®>79°* 


By  adding  the  increafe  of  the  intervenient  century  •—  780,000,. 

to  — — — — 3,840,000, 

the  fuppofed  number  in  1500,  he  _■ 

found  that  there  were 


In  1600 


By  the  enumeration  of 
*575  there  were  difeovered  — — 

25  Add  one-fourth  of  780,000  — 


— 4,620,00®. 


4,690,696. 
— 195,000. 


In  1600  the  numbers  ought  to  have  been  — 


4,885,696. 


The  difference  between  the  calculation?  e.  c 

and  enumeration  - — 3 ^ 5>®9^* 


With  the  requifite  abilities,,  together  with  every  information 
that  could  be  derived  from  the  hearth-books,  the  afTeflments  on 
marriages,  births,  and  burials,  Mr.  King  calculated  the  number 
of famUtesm  England  to  have  been  at  the  Revolution'*  1,349,586  ; 

which. 


Dav.  Works,  edit.  1699,  p.  22 — 3. 
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which,  at  4t’-3  perfons  in  each,  fhewed  the  numbers  of  people  in 
England  to  have  been  ' r—  — — 5,500,520. 

Dr.  Davenant,  four  years  before  Mr.  King  ho- 
noured him  with  the  communication  of  his  moft 
accurate  calculations,  ftated ',  from  the  hearth-books 
of  1690,  the  number  of  houfes  in  England  at 
1,319,215;  which,  multiplied  by  Jive^  the  number 
allowed  by  Dr.  Price  in  each,  £hewed  the  people  to  • 
have  amounted  to  — — — 5,596,075. 

Were  we  to  dedudl  from  this  laft  fum  — — 4,690,696, 

which  were  the  numbers  of people  in  1575,  the  refult  — - — — 

would  Ihew  fo  great  an  increafe  in  115  years  as  — 1,905,379. 


But,  it  has  been  debated,  with  an  anxiety  which  the  fubjeft  did 
not  require,  whether  Davenant  intended  to  Hate  the  number  of 
dwellings y or  dwellers ; the  number  of  houfes ^ or  houfeholds.  By  com- 
paring Davenant  with  himfelf,  Mr.  Eden  has  very  acutely 
Ihewn,  that  he  wrote  houfes  and  houfeholds  fynonimoufly  ; for  in 
his  Effay  on  Ways  and  Means,  p.  121,  he  fays : “ It  appears 
from  the  hearth-books,  that  the  families  in  England  are  about 
thirteen  hundred  thoifand”  In  the  fubfequent  page,  he  Hates, 
“ of  the  thirteen  hundred  thoufand  houfes  that  are  in  England,  it 
appears  from  the  books  of  hearth-money,  that  five  hundred 
thoufand  are  cottages  with  one  chimney.”  There  was  then  no 
inaccuracy  in  Davenant,  becaufe  the  ableH  writers  of  that  age 
wrote  in  the  fame  manner  houfes  and  houfeholds  fynonimoufly, 
though  difputes  have  lately  grown  out  of  his  apparent  confufion. 
We  meet  with  this  form  of  exprefiion  in  Lord  Hale,  when 
fpeaking  on  this  very  fubjedl : “ The  Angle  city  of  GlouceHer,” 
fays  his  Lordfhip’,  “ contains  within  the  walls  at  this  day  [1670] 
houfes  and  houfeholds  more  than  at  the  ConqueH.” 

So  our  Poets  ufed  houfehold  to  fignify  a family  living  together'"  ^ 

In  his  own  church  he  keeps  a feat. 

Says  grace  before  and  after  meat ; 

,And  calls,  without  affed:ing  airs. 

His  houfehold  twice  a day  to  prayers.  Swift. 

0^2  , Of 


^ Efiay  on  Ways  and  Means,  publiftied  in  1695,  p.  76 — 7.  ’ Origin  of 

Mankind,  p.  236.  * Dr.  Johnfon’s  Dift. 
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Of  God  obferved 

The  one  juft  man  alive,  by  his  command. 

Should  build  a wond’roiis  ark,  as  thou  beheldft 
To  fave  himfelf  and  houfehold  ^vom  amidft' 

A world  devote  to  univerfal  wreck. 

Milton. 

Two  houfeholds  both  alike  in  dignity. 

In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  fcene. 

From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny. 

Shakspeare. 

LET  us  recapitulate  the  different  ftatements  of  different  men,  in 
order,  by  a general  average,  to  afcertain  nearly  the  numbers  of  the 
people  at  the  Revolution ; at  leaft  during  the  reign  of  King  William : 
and  through  the  darknefs  of  confufion,  refulting  from  various  opi- 
nions, we  may  be  able  to  trace  the  dawn  of  certainty,  and  to  per- 
ceive the  unclouded  truth,  fo  difficult  of  inveftigation,  and  fo 
feldom  beheld. 


JMr.  King's  — 

1,349,586  — families^  at  4 — 

5,500,520. 

Ur.  Davenant’s  — - 

1,319,215  — houfes^  by  Dr.  Price’s? 

multiplier  of  5 — ^ 

6559^5075- 

D®  — — 

1,319,215  — D°  by  J^r.  Howlet’s  ? 

multiplier  of  5i  — J 

7,123,761. 

— — 

1,319,215,  — fuppofing  them  famtliei,,-\ 
by  Mr.  King’s  multi-  > 

plierof4A  — 

S»378,338- 

Dr.  Davenant’s  — 

1,300,000  — - families^  at  4tV  — 

5,300,000. 

Dr.  Halley’s  • — 

1,175,951  — houfes  in  1691,  by  Dr.  1 

Price’s  multiplier  of  5 3 

5>879>7S5* 

D"  — — 

1,175,951  — by  Mr.  Howlet’s  multi- 7 

plier  of  5 a — — * 

6,346,135. 

42,124,584. 

The  average  of  thefe  feven  fiatcments  — 6,017,797. 

And  fix  millions  were  probably  the  numbers  of  the  people  of 
England ‘during  the  reign  of  King  V/illiam  ; though  they  were 
I rather 
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rather  under  that  flim  at  the  beginning  of  it,  and  rather  more  than 
fix  million  at  the  conclufion  of  it  From  the  probable  amount 

In 


[ 

“ Mr.  Stepney,  the  Poet  and  Ambaflador  and  Lord  of  Trade,  brought  from  Mr. 

Gregory  King  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  September  1697,  a very  accurate  detail 
of  T^he  endowed  Hofpitals  and  Alms-Houfes  in  England,  From  this  prepife  ftatement 
it  appeared,  that  the  number  of  poor-houfes  was  1104;  which  contained  A ^3. 4a-€) 

objects  of  chanty  r that  the  annual  charge  of  fupportmg  them  was  134,900  j 
that  their  yearly  revenue  was  165,000. 

But,  Mr.  King  ftated  the  proportions  of  the  people  of  England  as  follows  : 


In  London  — — 

In  cities  and  towns 
In  the  reft  of  the  kingdom 


530.000 

870.000 
4,000,000 


T otal 


5,400,000 


Now,  this  number  is  100,000  fewer  than  the  amount  publifhed  by  Davenant,. 
Mr.  King  afterwards  added,  it  fhould  feem,  the  poor,  the  tranfient,  and  the  va- 
gabond, which  make  the  two  accounts  correfpond.  Sir  John  Dalrymple  was  too 
judicious  a collector  of  State  Papers,  to  pafs  over  in  filence  “ the  curious  report  of 
an  inquiry  which  v/as  made  in  1689,  by  the  royal  command,  in  order  to  find  out 
the  proportion  between  Churchmen,  Diffenters,  and.  Papifts.’'  From  this  paper, 
which' he  found  in  King  William’s  cabinet,  he  ftates-  the  number  of  Freeholders  iii 


England  as  follows  ; 

Conformifls. 

Non-Conformills. 

Papifts. 

Province  of  Canterbury  — - 

2,123,362 

— 93^151  — 

11,878 

of  York  ~ — 

353>^92 

— 15^525  — 

1,978 

In  both  — — ■ 

2^4775254 

— 1085676  — 

i3»856 

In  England  — 

108,67.6 

13,856 

2,599,786 

According  to  which  account,  the  proportion  of  Conformifts  to 

Nonconformifts,  is  — • — 22  f to  one. 

Conformifts  to  Papifts  — — lyfirltoone. 

Conformifts  and  Nonconformifts  to  Papifts  i86.|  to  one. 


It  appears  from  this  interefting  paper,  that  the  inquiries  in  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury had  been  very  minute  ; that  the  account  of  the  province  of  York  was 
only  k calculation  formed  from  the  former,  by  fuppofing,  that  as  York  paid  a fixth 
part  of  the  taxes  of  Canterbury,  the  firft  province  muft  contain  one  fixth  of  the- 
freeholders  of  the  laft.  [See  the  Appendix  to  the  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Part  II.  p.  12. } 

Mr.  King 
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In  1695  -r-  — 6,017,797,. 

Deduct  the  numbers  — In  1575  «—  — 4,690,6^. 

120  years. 

The  increafe  in  a century  and  a fifth  — 1,327,101 ; 

which  (hews  us  an  augmentation  altogether  conliftcnt  with  rca- 
fon,  and  with  fadls.  From  1377  to  1575,  we_have  already  be- 
held an  increafe  of  1,408,200,  though,  during  the  firft  of  thofe 
two  centuries,  the  people  fuffered  from  the  principal  fcourges  of 
mankind,  war,  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  famine,  and  pefti- 
lence ; though,  during  the  laft,  the  inhabitants  of  England  only 
began  to  tafte  the  comforts  of  life.  What  force  then  muft  there 
be  in  the  principle  of  procreation,  and  how  difficult  to  prevent 
the  accumulations  of  population  ! There  muft  have  been  a very 
confiderable  increafe  of  people,  during  the  peaceful  periods  of 
the  fubfequent  century  and  a quarter,  as  there  affiiredly  were  con- 
ftderable  defalcations,  owing  to  a variety  of  caufes.  The  plague 
continued  its  ravages  from  1575  to  1666,  when  it  feems  to  have 
happily  difappeared  *.  During  the  peaceable  and  profperous 
reign  of  James  I.  nine  thoufand  lives  were  abfolutely  loft  in  the 
fettlement  of  Virginia,  the  moft  ancient  fettlement  on  the  Ame- 
rican’' coaft.  From  1629  to  1640,  upwards  of  twenty  thoufand 
perfons  emigrated  to  New  England  *,  befides  thofe  who  fettled 

Maryland 


Mr.  King  ftates  the  Freeholders  of  the  better  fort  at  — — 

the  Freeholders  of  the  lelTer  fort  at  — — 

Farmers  — — — — 

Gentlemen  — — 

Efquires  — — — 

Knights  — — — 

Baronets  — — ’ — _ 

Lords  [temporal  160,  fpiritual  26J  — 


40.000 
1 50,000 
150,000 

12.000 
3>ooo 

600 

800 

186 

356,586 


Now,  admitting  all  thefe  to  have  been  Freeholders,  there  is  ftill  fo  great  a de- 
ficiency, when  compared  with  the  lift  before-mentioned,  as  to  throw  diferedit  on 
the  whole  calculation.  As  there  can  be  no  difpute  about  the  tQTm  freeholder,  as 
there  has  been  with  refpe<St  to  Davenant’s  houfes  and  families,  the  enumeration 
in  King  William’s  cabinet  would  feem  to  denote  even  a higher  population  than 
that  ftated  in  the  text. 

“ Birch’s  Bills  of  Mortality  every  where, 
prefent  United  Colonies,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 


'>  See  Political  Annals  of  the 
Ibid.  166. 
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Maryland  and  the  Weft-India  iflands.  During  the  twenty  years 
of  diftraftion,  from  1640  to  1660,  the  progrefs  of  domeftic  popu- 
lation flopped.  Another  great  fvvarm  of  inhabitants,”  fays  Sir 
Jofiah  Child*,  who  lived  at  the  time,  “ tranfported  themfelves,  or 
were  tranfported  by  others,  to  the  faid  plantations  upon  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  refloration.”  That  the  nation  would,  in  the  firfl  place,  be 
difpeopled  by  colonies,  which  would  in  the  end  revolt,  had  in 
every  age  been  objedled  to  colonization.  But,  that  able  writer  clafTed 
the  objection,  that  our  plantations  depopulatCt  and  confequently  im- 
poverijh  the  kingdom^  “ among  the  common  proverbial  errors.”  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Arthur  Young  has  an  idea,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatefl,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  jufleft,  that  was  ever  con- 
ceived by  man : He  fays,  “ that  had  the  millions,  and  tens  of 
millions,  which  have  been  expended  on  the  original  fettlement  and 
fubfequent  protedlion  of  the  colonies,  been  laid  out  on  the  me- 
lioration of  England,  this  kingdom  would  have  had  at  prefent 
double  the  quantity  of  cultivated  lands,  and  double  the  number 
of  ufeful  inhabitants.”  Inftead,  therefore,  of  an  increafe  of 
1,327,101  of  people  from  1575  to  1695,  there  had  probably  been 
an  augmentation  of  1,400,000,  had  the  energy  of  the  nation  been 
turned  on  its  own  improvement,  rather  than  on  the  fruitlefs  cul- 
tivation of  diflant  defarts.  After  making  “ allowances  for  the 
cafualties  of  plagues,  great  mortalities,  the  fea,  and  the  planta- 
tions,” which  Davenant  thought  fo  reafonable  “ as  not  well  to  be 
controverted,”  Mr.  King  flated  the  amount  of  augmentations 
from  1600  to  1700,  at  880,000  fouls.  Yet,  fo  difficult  is  it  to 
approach  to  accuracy  on  the  intricate  fubjed:  of  population,  with- 
out the  aid  of  enumeration,  that  Davenant affierted  in  1698, 
there  are  undeniable  reafons  to  be  drawn  from  political  arith- 
metic fhewing  that  fince  the  year  1600  we  are  increafed  in 
number  of  inhabitants  about  900,000'.”  And  the  late  Sir  James 

Stewart, 


Difc.  on  Trade,  p.  172.  Vol.  iiu  edit.  i6g8,  p.  ig6. 

' Major  Graunt.  informs  us,  “ that  upon  exaft  enquiry,  and  a confideration  of  the 
bills  of  births  and  burials,  he  had  found  the  country,  of  England,  exclufive  of  Lon- 
don, had  increafed  in  forty  years,  from. 1600  to  1644,  6oc,ooo  people.  [Obferv., 
on  Bills  of  Mortality  in  Birch,  p.  22 — 3.]  Thefe  calculations,  owing  to  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  data,  ought  to  be  confidered,  however,,  as  containing  only  the  fern-. 
blan.ce  of  truth.  3. 
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Stewart,  the  moft  accurate  and  profound  of  writers  on  fuch  fub- 
jed:s,  having  given  his  approbation,  to  the  flatements  of  both., 
concludes ; “ ‘‘could  matters  be  kept  at  that  ftandard,  of  about  a 
million  in  a century,  I (hould  prefer  it  by  far  to  a more  rapid 
multiplication,  becaufe  it  is  an  indication  of  vigour;  and  the  longer 

youth  is  preferved  the  better." 

1 

i 

The  ablefl  calculators  have  agreed  in  aflerting,  that  the  one- 
fourth  of  a people  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  men  proper  for 
war.  Mr.  Kirig.ftated  the  number  of  .fighting  men  in  England, 
at  the  Revolution,  at  1,308,000  males,  between  fixteen  and  fixty. 
If  the  whole  inhabitants  in  1695  were  6,000,000,  the  number 
of  fighting  men  ought  to  have  been  1,500,000.  In  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  affairs  of  that  interefting  period.  Sir  John  Dalrymple 
remarked,  “ that  three-and-twenty  regiments  having  been  or- 
dered to  be  raifed  in  June  1689,  \yere  completed  in^fix  weeks: 
for  England,  by  a long  peace,  was  filled  with  men  impatient  for 
war,  becaufe  they  loved  its  glories,  and  knew  not  its  miferies." 
It  is  the  happy  choice  of  topicks,  and  the  pertinent  remark, 
fhewlng  the  condition  in  which  mankind  exifi:,  with  the  princi- 
ples of  their  condudl,  which  difcriminate  the  profound  hiftorian 
from  the  uncircumftantial  annalifi;.  Vet,  admitting  that  three- 
and-twenty  thoufand  men  had  been  thus  fuddenly  levied,  from 
among  thirteen  or  fifteen  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men,  this  ef- 
fort can  afford  but  a flight  evidence  of  an  overflowing  populoufnefs. 
That  inconfiderable  levy  ought  not  to  be  compared  to  the  fixty 
thoufand  combatants  whom  Henry  the  Fifth  conduded  to  glory, 
or  to  the  hundred  thoufand  warriors  who  were  carried  by  the  re- 
nown of  Edward  III.  into  France,  or  even  to  the  twenty  thou- 
fand volunteers  who  followed  Norris  and  Drake  to  the  con- 
qiiefi:  of  Portugal.  In  calculating  the  numbers  of  a people,  we 
muft  always  confider  attentively  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  which 
they  exifi; ; whether  as  hunters,  as  fhepherds,  as  hufbandmen,  as 
manufadturers;  or  as  in  a mixed  condition,  compofed  partly  of  each. 

The 
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The  American  tribes,  who  furnifh  a piclure  of  the  loweft  fta'tc, 
require  an  immenfe  defart  to  gratify  their  petty  wants:  though 
their  numbers  are  few,  they  can  fend  a large  proportion  of 
fighting  men  againfi:  their  enemies,  becaufe  the  old  men  and  the 
women  only  remain  in  the  villages.  The  Afiatic  Tartars,  who 
being  chiefly  fhepherds,  reprefent  the  fecond  ftate  of  fociety,  fend 
vafl;  bodies  of  men  into  the  field ; becaufe  every  fighting  man  goes 
forth  with  his  wife,  his  children,  his  flaves,  and  his  cattle.  And 
the  ablefi:  writers  have  therefore  inferred,  that  tlie  Goths>  the 
Vandals,  and  the  Huns,  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  colonies  emigrating  from  the  northe^-n 
hivcy  rather  than  as  regular  armies,  marching  againfi:  the  devoted 
objedls  of  their  avarice  or  their  hate.  Yet,  the  ancient  Scythia 
and  Sarmatia  could  not  have  been  fo  powerful  as  the  modern 
Rufila  and  Poland,  which  are  not  populous  countries,  becaufe  it  is 
cultivation  that  always  multiplies  mankind,  fince  it  every  where 
furnifires  food.  Hence  we  may  perceive  wdth  what  truth  the 
hiftorian  attributed  the  eafe  wherewith  men  were  levied  in 
1689  to  manners'",  rather  than  to  populoufncfs  to  their  impa- 
tience 


* The  clamour  with  regard  to  the  poor,  and  the  burden  of  the  poor-rates,  having 
attradled  the  notice  of  the  Commons  in  1696,  they  referred  it  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  confider  of  the  fadf,  and  to  report  the  remedy.  From  the  “ Draught 
of  a reprefentation  of  the  Board,  propofed  by  Mr.  Locke  in  Oftober  1697,”  we  may 
perceive  the  condition  of  England  during  the  reign  of  King  William  ; we  may  de- 
termine as  to  the  truth  of  the  pidure  by  what  we  fee  and  hear  at  prefent.  “ The 
multiplicity  of  the  poor,”  fays  Mr.  Locke,  “ and  the  increafe  of  the  tax  for  their 
maintenance,  is  fo  general  an  obfervation  and  complaint,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted 
of  j nor  has  it  been  only  fince  the  laft  war  that  this  evil  has  come  upon  us  : it  has  been 
a growing  burden  on  the  kingdom  thefe  many  years  : and  the  two  laft  reigns  felt 
the  increafe  of  it  as  well  as  the  prefent.  If  the  caufes  of  this  evil  be  looked  into, 
we  humbly  conceive  it  will  be  found  to  have  proceeded  not  from  the  fcarcity  of 
provifions,  nor  from  want  of  employment  of  the  poor  ; fince  the  goodnefs  of 
God  has  bleffed  thefe  times  with  plenty,  no  lefs  than  the  former : and  a long  peace 
during  thofe  reigns,  gave  us  as  plentiful  a trade  as  ever.  The  growth  of  the  poor 
muft  therefore  have  fome  other  caufe  : and  it  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  relaxation  of 
difeipline  and  corruption  ; virtue  and  indujlry  being  as  conftant  companions  on  the 
one  fide,  as  vice  and  idlenefs  are  on  the  other.”  It  need  only  be  remarked,  that 
were  the  Board  of  Trade  at  prefent  to  deferibe  the  condition  and  principles  of  the 
lower  ranks,  they  could  not  ufe  ftronger  exprelfions.  Of  the  higher  orders  Davc- 
nant  reprefented,  in  1698,  “ that  luxury  is  fo  deeply  rooted  in  this  nation,  that 
fliould  we  prohibit  the  Eaft  India,  we  Ihould  go  to  European  markets  for  vanities.” 
iVol.  iii.  p.  48.] 
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ticnce  for  war,  becaufe  they  loved  its  glories  more  than  the 
drudgeries  of  peace.  Had  one-fourth  of  the  fighting  men  of 
England  followed  the  experienced  Schomberg  to  Ireland,  in  the 
manner  of  a Tartar  hord,  with  their  women  and  fervants,  what  an 
army  had  they  formed  ! We  learn  from  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  that  it 
was  a queftion  agitated  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II:  **  If  we 
have  more  people  now  than  in  former  ages,  how  came  it  to  pafs,. 
that  in  the  times  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  and  even  in  prior  times,  wfe 
could  raife  fuch  great  armies,  and  employ  them  in  foreign  wars, 
and  yet  retain  a fufficient  number  to  defend  the  kingdom,  and  to 
cultivate  our  lands  at  home  ? I anfwer  firftly,  fays  that  judicious 
writer.  The  bignefs  of  armies  is  not  always  a certain  indication  of 
the  numeroufnefs  of  a nation,  but  fometimes  rather  of  the  nature 
of  the  government,  and  diftribution  of  the  lands  ; where  the  prince 
and  lords  are  owners  of  the  whole  territory,  although  the  people 
be  thin,  the  armies  upon  occafion  may  be  very  great,  as  in 
Fefle  and  Morocco  : Secondly,  Princes  armies  in  Europe  are  be- 
come more  proportionable  to  their  purfes  than  to  the  numbers 
of  their  people.”  Thus,  we  find  little  in  the  writings  of  the  mo- 
derns that  can  be  confidered  as  altogether  new  : they  are  occupied 
generally  with  fentiments  that  had  often  occurred  to  former  wri- 
ters, with  objeftions  which  had  been  often  raifed,  and  with  con- 
futations that  had  fucceffively  been  repeated. 

The  Revolution  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  the  event  in  our 
annals  the  moft  memorable  and  interefiingj  becaufe  its  effedis  have 
been  the  moft  happy  with  regard  to  the  fecurity,  the  comfort, 
and  profperity  of  the  people.  Yet,  Dr.  Price  and  others  have 
infifted,  with  a plaufibility  and  a force  which  preclude  the  charge 
of  intended  paradox,  that  every  caufe  of  depopulation ; a devouring 
capital,  the  wajie  of  wan,  the  drain  of  a fanding  army,  the  emigra- 
tions  to  the  Colonies,  the  engrojjing  of  farms,  the  inclofing  of  commons, 
the  high  price  of  provifons,  and  an  unbounded  luxury  all  had  con- 
curred fince  that  fortunate  aera  to  difpeople  the  nation;  whofe 
numbers  have  decreafed  a million  and  a half,  and  continue  to  de- 
creafe.  When  caufes  of  depopulation  are  mentioned,,we  naturally 
refer  to  thofe  principles  which  neceflarily  govern  the  increafe  or 
diminution  of  mankind  ; when  fads  are  mentioned  as  corrobora-r 
live  proofs,  we  are  in  the  fame  manner  led  to  exanaine  their 
authenticity. 
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The  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hale  formerly,  and  Sir  James  Stewart 
and  the  Count  de  Buffon  lately,  confidered  man,  as  to  his  bodily 
faculties,  merely  as  an  animal,  diredied  by  the  fame  inftindls,  and 
urged  by  the  fame  motives  of  procreation  as  other  animals,  and, 
like  them,  fubfifted  afterwards  or  deftroyed  by  (imilar  means. 
Among  the  irrational  claffes,  we  fee  the  young  fupported  by  the 
mother  till  they  are  able  to  provide  for  themfelves  : Thet  off- 
fpring  of  man,  as  we  have  ail  felt,  are  maintained  during  their 
childhood  and  youth  by  the  parents,  who  divide  with  the  objed:s 
of  their  tender  care  the  means  of  their  own  fubiiftence.  It  is 
inftindt,  then,  which  is  the  caufe  of  procreation  ; but  it  is  food 
which  keeps  population  full  and  accumulates  numbers.  We 
behold  the  force  of  the  firft  principle  in  the  vaft  numbers  of  ani- 
mals, either  of  the  fidi  of  the  fea,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  or  the  beafts 
of  the  field,  which  are  yearly  produced  : we  perceive  the  elTential 
confequence  of  the  laft  from  the  multitudes  that  annually  perifh 
for  want.  Experience  has  fhewn  to  what  an  immenfe  extent  the 
domeftic  animals  may  be  multiplied,  by  providing  proportional 
fubfiftence.  In  the  fame  manner  man  has  been  found  to  exift 
and  to  multiply  in  exadt  proportion  to  the  ftandard  of  his  means 
of  fuftenance,  and  to  the  meafure  of  his  comforts.  How  few  are 
the  wretched  people  whom  our  voyagers  difeovered  fhivering  in 
the  blaft  and  pining  in  mifery  around  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
America ! The  favage  tribes  who  hunt  over  that  extenfive  con- 
tinent are  known  to  be  more  populous,  becaufe  they  are  bleffed 
with  more  ample  food  and  raiment.  Yet,  the  mofi:  potent  body 
of  the  American  Indians  cannot  be  compared,  as  to  numbers,  with 
the  Tartar  hords  of  Afia,  who  derive  their  fupport,  not  only  from 
the  productions  of  the  earth,  but  from  the  cares  of  the  fliepherd. 
How  inconfiderable,  however,  are  the  numbers  of  the  mofi: 
potent  nations  of  Tartary,  when  contrafted  with  the  prodigious 
populoufnefs  of  their  neighbours  of  China,  who  find  that  fub- 
fiftence  which  a barren  foil  has  denied  them  in  an  unremitting 
indufiry.  And  univerfal  hiftory  feems  to  demonfirate,  that  every 
people  have  increafed  or  diminilhed  in  proportion  to  the  means  of 
exiftence  and  comfort  which  they  enjoyed  either  from  nature  or  art. 
During  the  celebrated  times  of  antiquity,  the  citizens,  who  alone 
were  free,  derived  their  fupport,  not  indeed  from  their  own  dili- 
gence, but  from  the  labour  of  thofe  whom  they  had  overcome  in 
battle.  During  the  fubfequent  centuries  of  fuperftition,  whole  com- 
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mUhlties  were  maintaifted  ifi  idleness  by  the  rrliflaken  charity  of 
the  devout.  In  the  pfogtefs  of  refinement  and  of  freedom,  men 
Were  gradually  prefled  by  wants  which  they  found  no  one  ready 
to  remove;  and,  being  at  length  forced  to  labour,  as  the  only 
mode  of  gratification,  they  derived  m the  end  not  ov\y  the  phyjical 
necijj'afyi  but  real  independence, the  fwedt^tf their  hf^dws, 

iSiich  Were  the  confiderations  which  induced  Sir  James  Stewart 
tb  conclude,  that  wants  promote  ihdujiry-  j indujiry  gains  food ; and 
food increafes  numbers : Among  the  ancients,  men  laboured  becaufe 
they  were  flaves  to  others  ; among  the  moderns,  every  one  labours 
becaufe  he  is  a flave  to  his  own  paflions,  When  mankind  had  been 
thus  induced  to  labour,  fince  they  were  free  j when  by  cultiva- 
tion the  earth  has  poured  out  plenty,  w^hich  all  may  enjoy,  as  each 
has  learned  that  he  has  an  equivalent  in  his  power,  we  behold  the 
energetic  principle  of  population  exerting  its  active  powers  of 
production  : and  here  we  difcover  the  origin  of  barter,  of  huf- 
bandry,  of  manufacture,  of  commerce.  What  numbers  were  af- 
lembled  on  the  marfhes  of  the  Adriatic,  by  a defire  of  fafety,  amid 
the  wreck  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  were  afterwards  augmented 
by  diligence  ! What  multitudes  were  collected  in  the  free  cities 
of  Italy,  during  the  barbarifm  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  means 
of  induflry  and  traffic  ! What  greatnefs  and  renown  were  acquired 
by  the  Hanfe- towns  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  fubfequent  age,  through 
the  inflrumentality  of  an  active  commerce  and  navigation  ! What 
populoufnefs,  and  opulence,  and  fplehdour  were  gained  by  the 
Netherlands  in  the  following  century,  by  their  energy,  their  ma- 
nufactures, and  traffic,  while  England  was  yet  unhappily  debili- 
tated by  her  political  fyftem,  perhaps  more  than  by  her  civil  wars  ! 
Hence  Mr.  Hume  juftly  concludes,  that  if  we  would  bring  to 
fome  determination  the  queftion  concerning  the  populoufnefs  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  it  will  be  requiiite  to  compare  both 
the  domefic  political  fituations  of  the  two  periods,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  faCts  by  their  moral  caufes ; becaufe,  if  every  thing 
elfe  be  equal,  it  feems  natural  to  expert,  that  where  there  are  the 
wifefl;  inftitutions,  and  the  mofl  happinefs,  there  will  alfo  be  the 
mofl;  people. 

It  was  with  a view  to  fuch  a comparifon,  that  the  opinions  of 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  of  Mr.  King,  and  Dr.  Campbel,  were  re- 
viewed, in  order  to  difcover  the  real  foundation  of  each,  in  refpeCt 
to  an  increafing  population,  or  to  a gradual  decline.  And  it  was 
9 found 
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found  by  a fair  cxafftination  6f  circufnftances,  that  there  was  great 
truth  in  the  refpedive  reafonings  of  thofe  eminent  writers  j who 
did  not  fo  muck  differ  in  the  effence  of  things,  as  in  the  form  of 
words,  expreflive  of  ferttiments.  An  increafc  of  no  more  than 
811,204  of  every  age  and  fex,  during  the  effluxion  of  three  cen- 
turies, from  1066  to  1377,  gives  a fad  demonftration  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  rulers,  of  the  flavery  of  the  governed  ; of  political 
diftradlion  and  domeftic  mifery.  An  augmentation  of  1,408,200 
fouls,  during  two  centuries,  frorh  1377  to  1575,  evinces,  that 
from  the  diffradtions  of  a long  civil  War  had  refulted  a favourable 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  a conhderable  pro- 
grefs  in  the  arts  of  government.  The  additional  increafe  of 
1,312,000  inhabitants,  in  one  century  and  a fifth,  from  1575  to 
1695,  furniflies  indubitable  proofs,  that  the  fubjedt  had  acquired, 
from  new  changes,  further  fecurities  for  their  property  and  free- 
dom 3 that  more  conftant  modes  of  fubfiftence  had  been  found; 
that  the  rulers  had  exercifed  at  lead:  a greater  moderation. 
Thus,  have  we  found  a continual  progrcfs  in  population  during 
fix  centuries,  whereby  were  added  four  millions  to  the  original 
two  in  io56,  notwithftanding  every  caufe  of  diminution,  arifing 
from  the  moft  wafteful  wars,  the  rnoft  defolating  famines,  and 
from  an  habitual  debility,  perhaps  more  deftrudtive  than  either. 
We  ought  from  thefe  confiderations  to  infer,  that  it  feems  at  firft 
view  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  maintain  the  general 
pofition  of  a decreajing  population  during  a period  of  our  annals 
the  moft  free,  and  profperous,  and  happy  j though  all  abftradl  rea- 
fonings muft  indeed  give  way  to  authentic  fadts ; to  the  decifive 
proofs  adduced  by  enumerations,  or  even  to  a mode  of  indudtion 
nearly  equal  to  them  in  the  weight  of  its  inferences. 

A candid  enquirer  after  truth  would  furely  wifli  for  no  fairer 
appeal  than  to  experience,  which  is  fo  fuperior  to  argument  in 
political  inveftigation,  and  to  fadts,  that  furniffi  evidence  fo  fatis- 
fadtory  to  the  judgment.  It  is  propofed,  therefore,  to  review 
briefly  the  principal  occurrences  in  our  hiftory  fince  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  could  have  either  continued  the  former  progrefs  of  our 
population,  or  have  promoted  a gradual  decline. 

The  Revolution  did  not  produce  fo  much  any  alteration  in 
the  forms  of  the  conftitution,  as  it  changed  altogether  the  maxims 
of  the  government,  which  have  every  where  fo  great  an  iiifluence 
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on  the  principles  of  the  people.  Yet,  from  thence  a new  sera  is 
faid  ^ to  -have  commenced,  in  which  the  bounds  of  prerogative 
and  -liberty  have  been  better  defined,  the  principles  of  government 
more  thoroughly  examined  and  underftood,  and  the  rights  of  the 
fubjedt  more  explicitly  guarded  by  legal  provifions,  than  in  any 
other  period  of  the  EngliHi  hiftory.  One  article  alone,  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Rights,  was  worth,  on  account  of  the  confolation  which 
it  muft  have  adminiftered  to  the  lower  orders,  the  whole  expence 
of  the  enfuing  war : “ That  exceffive  bail  ihall  not  be  required, 
nor  exceffive  fines  be  impofed,  nor  cruel  and  unufual  puniffiments 
be  inflidled.”  It  has  been  juftly  remarked  by  philofophers,  that  fe- 
verity  of  chaftifement  has  as  natural  a tendency  to  debafe  man- 
kind, as  mildnefs  to  elevate  them.  It  was  not  lb  much  from  the 
declaration,  that  the  levying  money  without  conjent  of  Parliament  is 
unlawfuly  that  private  property  was  fecured,  as  from  the  impartial 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  which  has  fince  regularly  flowed  from  the 
independence  of  the  Judges:  A ftation  that  was  not,  however, 
abfolutely  certain  till  the  prefent  reign  j when  a young  monarch, 
with  an  attachment  to  real  freedom,  which  merits  thofe  high  com- 
mendations that  pollerity  will  not  withold,  recommended  to  par- 
liament from  the  throne  the  liability  of  the  Judges,  **  as  one  of 
the  bell  fecurities  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  fubjedls.”  No 
comparifon  can  furely  be  inllituted  between  the  free  and  com- 
fortable condition  of  the  people  fince  the  happy  Revolution,  and 
the  llavery  and  mifsries  of  their  anceftors  during  any  prior  reign 
to  the  Norman  Conquell.  Honefl:  Anderfon®  did  not  forget  to 
give  **  a brief  view  of  the  eftablilhment  of  that  free  conllitution, 
as  it  did  certainly  contribute  greatly  in  its  confequences  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  induftry,  manufadtures,  commerce,  and  /hip- 
ping, as  well  as  of  riches  and  people,  notwithftanding  feveral  ex- 
penfive  and  bloody  wars.”  The  hearth-money  was  foon  after 
taken  awayj  **  being  a great  oppreffion,  fay  the  parliament,  of  the 
poorer  fort,  and  a badge  of  llavery  upon  the  whole.”  During  the 
fame  feffion,  the  firll  bounty  was  given  on  the  exportation  of  corn; 

**  How 
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How  much,*'  fays  that  laborious  writer,  **  this  bounty  has  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  huibandry,  is  too  obvious  to  be 
difputed  and  accordingly,  the  year  1699  has  been  noticed  as 
the  epoch  of  the  laft  great  dearth  of  corn  in  England.”  A flou- 
riOiing  agriculture  mull:  have  neceffarily  promoted  populoufnefs  in 
two  refpedts  ; by  offering  encouragement  to  labour  j by  furnifhing 
a fupply  of  provifions  at  once  conftant  and  cheap,  which  were 
both  extremely  irregular  in  former  times.  The  adt  of  toleration, 
which  was  at  the  fame  time  palTed,  by  **  giving  eafe  to  fcrupulous 
confciences,”  neceffarily  tended  to  promote  our  induftry  and  traffic, 
and  Gonfequently  the  progrefs  of  population  : for,  we  may  learn 
from  Sir  Jofiah  Child  how  many  people  had  been  driven  out  of 
England,  from  the  rife  of  the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
to  the  bleffcd  aera  of  toleration. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  already  fhewn  how  much  the 
eight-years  war  which  grew  out  of  the  Revolution  diftrefled  the 
foreign  trade  of  England.  As  King  William  employed  chiefly 
the  troops  of  other  nations  ; as  the  profligate  and  the  idle  prin- 
cipally recruited  the  army  ; as  humanity  now  foftened  the  rigours 
of  war;  it  may  be  juftly  doubted  if  we  loft  a greater  number 
by  the  miferies  of  the  camp,  than  were  compenfated  by  the  arrival 
of  refugees,  who  fought  fecurity  in  England.  And  of  this  opi- 
nion was  Dr.  Davenant'',  who  was  no  unconcerned  fpedtator  of 
thofe  eventful  times.  Yet,  it  is  a known  fadl,  that  the  taxes- 
which  were  fucceffively  impofed,  did  not  produce  in  proportion 
to  their  augmentations.  Were  we  to  attribute  this  unfavourable 
circutnftance  to  the  inability  and  preffures  of  the  people,  more 
than  to  the  novelty  of  contributions,  to  the  enmity  of  many 
againft  the  new  government,  and  to  the  diforders  of  the  coin,  we 
ought  undoubtedly  to  infer,  that  the  impofition  of  additional 
burdens  neceffarily  ftopped  the  augmentation  of  numbers..  Never- 
thelefs,  internal  traffic  flouriihed  in  the  mean  time.  In  1689,  the 
manufactures  of  copper  and  brafs  were  revived,  rather  than  in- 
troduced. The  Sword-blade  company,  which  fettled  in  Yorklhire, 
brought  * over  foreign  workmen.”  The  French  refugees  im*^ 
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proved  tlie  fabrics  ’of  paper  and  of  filk,  efpecially  the  luteftring 
and  alamodes ; which  were  fo  much  encouraged  by  parliament, 
that  the  weavers  had  fo  greatly  increafed  in  numbers  as  well  as 
-in  infolence,  before  the  year  1697,  that  they  raifed  a tumult  ip 
London  againd;  the  wearers  of  Eaft  India  manufadtures’'.  The 
eftablilhment  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1694,  by  facilitating 
public  and  private  circulation,  produced  all  the  falutary  efFedls 
that  were  originally  foretold,  becaufe  it  has  been  conftantly  ma- 
naged with  a prudence,  integrity,  and  caution  beyond  example. 
By  giving  encouragement  to  filheries  in  1695,  a hardy  race  mud: 
have  been  greatly  multiplied:  and  by  encouraging,  in  1696,  the 
making  of  linens,  fubliftence  was  given  to  the  young  and  the  old. 
The  conclulion  of  every  lengthened  war  deprives  many  men  of 
fupport,  who  are  therefore  obliged  to  re-enter  into  the  com- 
petitions of  the  world.  Yet,  Dr.  Davenant  * adured  the  Marquis 
of  Normanby,  in  1699,  that  we  really  want  people  and  hands  to 
carry  on  the  woollen  and  linen  manufadtories  together.”  Ad- 
mitting the  truth  of  an  aflertion,  of  which  indeed  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  to  doubt,  the  obfervation  is  altogether  confident  with  dtdfs 
and  with  principles.  In  lefs  than  two  years  from  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick,  the  difbanded  idlers  had  been  all  engaged  in  the  manu- 
fadlories  which  we  have  feen  edablifhed,  and  in  the  foreign  traffic 
that  has  been  fliewn  to  have  flourifhed  fo  greatly  from  that  epoch  to 
the  demife  of  William.  Now,  what  does  the  pofition  of  Dave- 
nant  prove,  more  than  that  uncommon  demand  never  fails  to  create 
remarkable  fcarcity,  till  a diffident  fupply  has  been  found.  And 
Sir  Jofiah  Child  was  therefore  induced,  a hundred  years  ago,  to 
lay  it  down  as  a maxim  ; ^uch  as  our  employment  is  for  people ^ fo 
many 'will  our  people  be . Were  we  now  to  compare  the  circum- 
ftance  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  of  the  raifing  of  three- 
and-twenty  regiments  in  fix  weeks,  during  the  year  1689,  with 
the  fad:  dated  by  Dr.  Davenant  “ of  the  fcarcity  of  hands”  in 
1699,  we  ought  to  infer,  that  an  alteration  of  manners,  owing  to 
whatever  caufe,  had  in  the  mean  time  taken  place  j that  the  idle 
having  become  indudrious,  the  lower  orders  of  men  had  learned 

from 
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from  experience,  to  prefer  the  gainful  employments  of  peace  to 
the  Icfs  profitable  adventures  of  v/arfare. 

Yet,  admitting  that  the  moral  catifes  before-msntioned  had  na* 
turally  produced  an  augmentation  of  numbers  during  the  reign 
of  William,  we  ought  here  to  remark,  that  the  people  who  chiefly 
fhared  in  the  felicities,  and  were  incommoded  by  the  fadlions  of 
thofe  times,  mull;  have  drawn  their  firlt  breath  prior  to  the  Re- 
volution : the  middle-aged,  and  the  old,  who  enabled  the  laws, 
and  as  minifliers  or  magiflrates  carried  them  into  execution,  mufl: 
have  been  born  during  the  diftraftions  of  the  civil  wars,  or 
amid  the  contefls  of  the  adminiftration  of  Charles  I : and  the 
gallant  youth,  who  fought  by  the  fide  of  that  warlike  monarch, 
mufl;  have  firfl;  feen  the  light  foon  after  the  Reftoration.  It  was 
the  check  given  to  the  progrefs  of  population,  by  the  twenty- 
years  animofities  of  the  civil  wars,  which  mufl  have  occafioiied 
that  paucity  of  numbers,  which  Mr.  King  found  in  England 
when  he  made  his  calculation,  for  1688.  It  was  owing  to  the 
increafe  of  births  after  that  year,  which  probably  gave  rife  to  the 
augmentation  towards  the  demife  of  that  prince.  And  the 
children  who  were  born  during  his  reign,  formed  the  youth 
among  the  people,”  under  the  adminiflration  of  King  George  I. 

But,  it  ought  here  to  be  Hated,  as  a circumfcance  that  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  checked  the  progrefs  of  population,  that  there 
had  been  adually  raifed,  though  with  fome  difficulty,  on  about  fix 
millions  of  people,  in  thirteen  years"',  58,698,688.  I9J'.  8^. 
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There  were  moreover  borrowed  during  the  foregoing 
reign,  at  an  intereft  of  fix  and  feven  per  cent  — 
of  which  there  were  repaid  during  the  fame  reign 

Debt  contradled  by  King  William,  due  at  Lady-day  1702 
Add  to  this  the  bankers  debt,  contradted  by  Charles  II.  1 
which  was  afterwards  liquidated  by  Parliament  at  ° J 

National  debt  at  the  accellion  of  Queen  Anne 

If  we  take  the  average  of  the  whole  fum  of  — — 

raifed  during  the  reign  of  King  William,  we  fliall 
acquire  a pretty  exa^I  idea  of  his  annual  income?  — 
Deduft  King  James’s  annual  income^ 

The  balance  fhews  how  much  more  the  people  of  T 
England  were  burdened  with  taxes  in  King  X 
- William’s  reign,  than  they  had  ever  been  before  ' 
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It  has  neverthelefs  been  Ihewn,  that  manufactures  flourifhed  in 
the  mean  time ; that  there  was  a great  demand  for  labour ; that 
the  fpreign  traffic  and  navigation  of  England  doubled  from  the. 
peace  of  Ryfwick/  to  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Anne : at  the  fame 
time  that  DoClor  Davenant  ’ ftunned  every  coffee-houfe  with  his 
declamations  on  the  decay  of  commerce  : fo  different  are  the  de- 
ductions of  theory  from  the  informations  of  experience. 

A new  war  enfued,  Itill  more  bloody  and  glorious  than  the 
former,  which  may  have  again  interrupted  the  purfuits  of  in- 
duftry,  by  impofing  new  burdens,  and  checked  the  progrefs  of 
population,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  various  miferies  refulting 
from  hoftility.  Yet,  both  public  and  private  men  derived  con- 

fiderable 
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? The  revenue  of  King  William,  during  the  years  of  peace,  may  be  ftated  at 
only  £.  3,355,000  j of  which  one  million  was  to  ceafe  before  1700. 
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every  where.  Yet,  Davenant  thus  deferibed  the  ftate  of  the  nation  about  the 
peace  of  Ryfwick  : The  great  export  England  has  had  during  this  war,  has  given 
a good  price  to  all  commodities  of  our  own  growth;  upon  which  fcore  rents  have 
been  all  along  well  paid.  Till  laft  year  [1696-7]  in  the  country  manufadlures 
proceeded  brifkly  : wages  have  been  very  high  \ and,  generally  fpeaking,  tenants,  and, 
the  whole  middle  rank  of  men,  were  much  at  their  eafe ; (perad venture  we  may 
fay,  in  great  plenty  for  thefirft  feven  years  of  the  war). — The  decays  in  trade,  which 
the  war  may  have  occafioned,  have  beeij  moft  fenfibly  felt  in  London,  which  de- 
pends upon  foreign  traffic,  profeffions,  and  handicrafts,  which  cannot  flourjih  in  a 
time  of  war.  [yol.  ii.  pub.  1698,  p.  93-4*] 
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fiderablc  advantages  from  the  falutary  meafures  of  the  late  reign. 
The  recoinage  of  the  filver  mufl:  have  produced  an  exhilarating 
effed;  on  induftry,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  debafement  of 
coin  is  always  difadvantageous  to  the  labourers,  and  dilhonourable 
to  the  ftate.  The  revival  of  public  credit  at  the  jpeace  of  Ryf- 
wick  and  the  riling  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  par 
mull  have  augmented  private  confidence,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  invigorated  manufadure  and  traffic'.  Owing  to  an  increafe 
of  circulation,  the  natural  intereft  of  money  began  to  fall  at  a 
time  when  no  great  balance  of  trade  flowed  into  the  nation.  The 
minifters  were  thereby  enabled  to  borrow  money  for  the  public, 
in  1702,  at  five  per  cent,  and  during  the  war  at  never  more  than 
fix.  And  the  natural  interefl;  of  money  having  continued  thus  low, 
when  compared  with  former  times,  the  Parliament  enaded,  in 
1713,  that  it  ffiould  not  again  rife  higher  than  five  per  cent,  as 
hath  been  already  mentioned.  Thus,  England  gained,  during  the 
preflTures  of  war,  “ that  abatement  of  interef  by  laivf  which  Sir 
Jofiah  Child  “ rather  too  fondly  infilled,  during  the  preceding  age, 
would  produce  fo  many  benefits  to  his  country ; the  advance  of  the 
price  of  lands  in  the  pur  chafe  j the  improvement  of  the  rent  of  farms  ; 
the  increafe  of  foreign  trade ; the  multiplication  of  domefic  artificers  ; 
the  promotion  of  general  thriftinefs ; the  employment  of  the  poor ; 
and  the  encreafe  of  the  flocks  of  people.  Though  all  thofe  important 
confequences  did  not  probably  follow  the  redudion  of  interefl: 
which  that  excellent  citizen  fuppofed,  we  may  draw  this  pradical 
inference  from  an  acknowledged  fad — that  the  indullrious  clalfes 
found  themfelves  little  embarralfed  in  paying  the  taxes  which  the 
operations  of  war  required.  The  “ famous  treaty  with  Portugal," 
in  1703,  undoubtedly  promoted  a greater  export  of  our  woollen 
manufadures,  and  confequently  animated  domellic  diligence.  Our 
internal  traffic  was  facilitated,  in  1704,  by  giving  the  fame  reme- 
dy on  inland  bills,  as  the  holders  of  bills  of  exchange  had  always 
enjoyed.  The  union  with  Scotland,  in  1706,  mu  ft  have  promoted 
the  fubfequent  population  of  England  : by  confolidating  the  dif- 
jointed  parts  into  one  folid  mafs,  confiderable  power  muft  have 
been  added  to  the  whole,  becaufe  in  all  compreffion  there  is  force : 
and  the  former  contributed  thenceforth  more  than  its  proportion  of 
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recruits  for  the  armies  of  Britain.  Anderfon  * did  not  negledl  to 
notice  the  ufeful  revifal,  in  1710,  of  the  ancient  affize  of  bread 
and  ale  [1266]  becaufe  “ it  was  fo  neceffary  for  our  labourers 
and  artificers,  as  well  as  for  all  other  people.”  Whatever  number 
of  lives  were  loft  during  the  wars  of  William  and  Anne,  it  feems 
certain  fays  that  induftrious  compiler,  “ that  the  manufacturers 
of  England  did  irreparable  damage  in  the  mean  time  to  the 
French,  by  robbing  them  of  many  of  their  beft  manufactures, 
wherev/ith  they  had  before  fupplied  almoft  all  Europe.”  It  is 
now  equally  clear,  whatever  it  might  have  been  formerly,  that  our 
foreign  traffic  was  little  interrupted  by  hoftilities  ; that  our  navi- 
gation was  augmented,  before  the  return  of  peace,  at  leaft  a 
hundred  thoufand  tons  more  than  it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  the  value  of  our  merchandizes  exported  at  leaft  a 
million*.  The  foregoing  details  throw  an  unavoidable  ridicule 
on  the  furious  party-c@ntefts  during  the  laft  years  of  Queen  Anne, 
in  refpeCt  to  the  condition  of  our  commerce;  as  if  the  profperity 
or  the  decline  of  manufacture  and  trade  were  influenced  by  the 
liability  of  ftatefmen.  The  labourer  and  the  failor  only  look  for 
employment,  the  mechanic  and  the  merchant  only  inquire  for 
cuftomers,  without  caring  who  are  the  rulers  from  whom  they 
enjoy  protection,  becaufe  they  feldom  gain  from  the  contefts  of 
the  great. 

Yet,  we  ought  to  remark  as  a weighty  circumftance,  which 
may  have  affeCted  general  induftry,  and  confequenlty  checked 
univerfal  population,  that  the  fupplies  granted  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  amounted  to  69,815,457.  iij-.  the  ex- 

pences  of  the  war,  as  they  were  ftated  by  the  commiffioners  for  re- 
ceiving the  public  accounts,  amounted  to  ^.65,853,799.  8^.  7^.4-*: 
and  the  national  debt  had  fwelled,  before  the  31ft  of  December 
■1714,  to  — — — £.50,644,306  13 

on  which  was  paid  an  annual  intereft  

cf*-  — £.2,811,903  10  54. 
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The  taxes  annually  levied  on  the  people  during  the  foregoing 
reign  may  be  calculated  from  the  average  of  the  nett  fums  paid 
into  the  exchequer  in  the  years  1707—8 — 9 — 10,  amounting  to 
5,272,758.  The  public  revenue  had  now  been  divided  into 
the  ejlablijhed  income^  as  the  inland  duties,  the  excife,  and  the 
cuftoms ; and  into  annual  grants^  as  the  malt  and  the  land  tax. 
The  inland  duties,  confifling  at  the  demife  of  the  Queen  of  fifteen 
diftindt  heads,  were  all  managed  by  diftindl  commiffioners,  and 
may  be  eflimated  at  the  yearly  amount  of  ^.453,002,  from  an 
average  of  the  years  1707 — 8 — 9 — 10.  The  excife,  properly  fo 
called,  and  collected  under  the  peculiar  management  of  the  com- 
miflioners  of  excife,  confifled  of  twenty-feven  different  articles, 
and  may  be  calculated,  from  the  fame  average,  at  1,629,245,  in- 
cluding the  duty  on  malt.  And  we  may  thence  determine  how  much 
it  may  have  obftrudted  labour,  and  checked  the  progrefs  of  population. 
The  nett  cuftoms  arifing  from  fhipping  confifled  now  of  forty-one 
different  branches,  and  may  be  calculated  from  an  average  of  fif- 
teen years,  from  1700  to  1714  inclufive,  to  have  amounted  to 
1,352,764".  Having  enumerated  **  that  fad  detail  of  taxes,”  the 
hiflorian  of  our  debts  exclaims  : “ Can  we  wonder  at  the  decay  of 
our  commerce,  under  fuch  circumflances  ? Should  not  we  rather 
wonder  that  we  have  any  left  ?”  But,  what  regard  is  due  to  a con- 
fident conclufion  from  defective  premifes,  or  to  a general  inference 
in  oppofition  to  authentic  fadls  ? It  has  been  already  demonflrated% 
that  in  no  former  effluxion  of  time  did  the  manufadlures  and 
trade  of  England  flourifh  fo  much,  or  amount  to  fo  large  an  extent, 
as  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  notwithflanding  the  greatnefs  of 
our  taxes  and  the  immenfity  of  our  debts.  And  we  may  from 
thefe  decifive  circumflances  certainly  conclude,  when  we  confider 
too  that  the  taxes  had  produced  abundantly,  that  the  war  had 
little  incommoded  the  induftrious  claffes  j that  the  principle  of 
procreation  exerted  its  powers,  and  an  attentive  diligence  preferved 

a numerous 


* Philips’s  State  of  the  Nation,  p.  26. 


^ See  before,  p.  it.- 
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a numerous  progeny  % by  furnifhing  the  con/lant  means  of  fub- 
fiflence. 

It  is  a Angular  characfleriftic  of  the  reign  of  King  George  I.  that 
in  no  period  of  the  fame  duration  were  there  fo  many  falutary 
laws  enacted  for  promoting  domeftic  energy  and  foreign  trade;  yet  at 
no  time  did  both  languifii  more  than  during  thofe  days  of  captious 
peace,  rather  than  decifive  hoftility.  The  foregoing  documents  have 
proved,  that  war  is  not  always  deftrudtive  to  induftry  or  to  com- 
merce.' It  is  uncertainty  which  chiefly  obfirudts  the  diligence  of 
the  mechanic,  and  prevents  the  adventures  of  the  merchant.  Yet, 
Anderfon^  felicitates  his  country,  in  1714,  with  honefl:  zeal  on  the 
acceflion  of  the  prefent  royal  family,  as  it  gave  great  fatisfa<ftion 
to  our  monied  and  trading  intereffcs,  which  thereupon  aflumed  new 
vigour : where  liberty  and  property  are  inviolably  preferved,”  con- 
tinues he,  “and  every  one  fecu  red  in  his  religion,  what  can  poflibly 
hinder  fuch  a community  and  people  from  growing  rich  and  power- 
ful The  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain,  in  171 5,  muft  have  in- 
fpired  with  acflivity  our  traders.  The  prohibition,  in  1716,  which 
being  confirmed  by  law  in  1718,  prevented  any  Britifli  fubjedtfrom 
carrying  on  a commerce  to  the  Eafl:  under  foreign  commiflions, 
turned  their  ardour  upon  more  invigorating  objects.  The  allowing 
of  the  exportation  of  Britijh-made  linen  dutyfree,  in  1717,  muft 
have  given  a bounty  to  labour,  hecaufe  the  faid  manufacture,  fay  the 
Parliament,  employs  many  thoufands  of  the  poor  of  this  kingdom. 
The  year  1717  forms  the  epoch  of  the  famous  Jinking-fundy  which, 
by  ftrengthening  public  and  private  credit,  muft  have  animated 
the  fpirit  of  diligence.  The  fifheries  were  encouraged  by  bounties, 
which  muft  have  increafed  the  important  race  of  our  mariners. 

The  manufactories  of  iron,  of  brafs,  and  of  copper,  being  confider- 
ed  as  the  third  in  extent,  fince  they  employed  [1719]  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thoufand  perfons,  were  promoted  with  the  attention 

which 


• The  Whigs,  who  publiflied  in  1711— 13,  The  Britijh  Merchant,  in  oppofition 
to  The  Mercator  of  the  Tories,  fay  fvol.  i.  p.  X41,  edit.  izmo.J  “ that  it  is  com- 
puted we  have yeven  millions  of  people.”  This  would  prove  a very  great  encreafe 
indeed,  were  there  much  attention  due  to  loofe  ftatements,  without  either  calcula- 
tion or  circumftance  to  fupport  them. 

* Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 
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which  was  due  to  their  importance.  The  continued  encourage- 
ment that  had  been  given  to  the  fabrics  of  filk,  the  eredtion  of 
the  aftonitliing  filk  machine  of  Lomb,  in  1719,  had  raifed  the 
annual  value  of  this  manufacture  to  be  ^.700,000,  in  1722,  more 
than  it  had  been  at  the  Revolution.  The  year  1722  muft  be  always 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  our  commerce,  for  the  enaCting  of  the 
great  firatute  of  Walpole,  which  removed  every  duty  from  the  expor- 
tation of  almoft  every  article  of  our  native  products  which,  however,, 
was  attended  with  more  beneficial  confequences  in  the  fubfequent, 
than  in  the  reign  wherein  it  was  pafled,  becaufe  the  wifefi:  law,  like 
the  moft  falutary  medicine,  is  not  followed  by  the  moft  immediate 
operation.  The  fuppreflion  of  the  mint^  in  1723,  which  had  long 
conferred  peculiar  privileges  on  the  idle  and  the  fraudulent,  muft 
have  urged  men  tO'  labour,  and  facilitated  internal  traffic.  After 
enumerating  all  thofe  meafures  of  encouragement,  Anderfon  ® re- 
marks, in  1727,  that  nothing  can  more  obvioufly  demonftrate 
the  amazing  increafe  of  England's  commerce  in  lefs  than  two 
centuries  paft,  than  the  great  growth  of  its  manufaClurlng  towns, 
fuch  as  Liverpool,  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  and  others  ; which 
are  ftill  inereafing  in.  wealth,  people,  bufinefs,  and  buildings.  Yet, 
Lord  Molefworth ''  complained,  in  1721 ,.  “ that  we  are  not  one- 
third  peopled,  and  our  ftock  of  men  daily  decreafes  through  our 
wars,  plantations,  and  fea  voyages.”  His  lordftiip  was  arguing, 
when  he  made  that  obfervation,  for  a general  naturalizatio7i  j a 
policy  of  very  doubtful  merit,  becaufe  in  all  fudden  change  there 
is  confiderable  inconvenience ^ and  he  may  have  therefore  been  biaf- 
fed  by  his  principle.  If  that  nobleman  intended  to  add  his  teftimony 
to  an  apparent  faCt,  that  he  faw  a fcarcity  of  labour,  his  evidence 
would  only  prove,  that  the  indujirious  clajjes  were  fully,  e^nployed  y 
and  employment  never  fails  to  promote  population : now,  a 
paucity  of  people  in  1721,  mnft  have  arifen  from  a fuppofed 
check  which  had  been  given  to  the  gradual  increafe  of  numbers 
during  the  felicities  of  King  William’s  reign.  If  his  lordfhip  only 
meant  to  give  vent  to  his  laudable  anxieties  for  his  country,  this 
circumftance  would  lead  us  to  infer,,  that  great  as  well  as  little 
minds  are  too  apt  to  complain  of  the  miferies  of  the  prefent. 

Never  thelefs,. 


Pref.  to  his  tranflation  of  Hottomaa’s  Franco>* 

3% 


* Com.  vol.il.  p.  314, 
Qallia,  ad  edit,  p.  23^ — 4.. 
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Neverthelcfs,  there  were  a'fluredly  events  during  the  reign^  of  King 
George  1.  which  threw  a gloom  over  the  nation,  and  obdruded 
general  profpeiity.  The  immediate  profecutions  of  the  great,  on 
the  accedion  of  a new  family,  and  the  fadious  tumults  of  the  mean, 
ought  to  give  us  a ledbn  of  moderation,  fince  they  were  attended 
with  no  good  confequences  to  the  date.  The  confequent  rebellion 
of  1 7 1 5,  brought  with  it  a twelvemonth  of  didradion,  without  leav- 
ing the  terrors  of  example.  The  war  with  Spain  in  1718,  obdruded 
our  Mediterranean  commerce,  though  it  did  not  long  continue. 
But,  it  was  the  infamous  year  1720  which  difgraced  and  im- 
poverifhed  the  kingdom  by  bubbles  and  projeds,  that  ought  to 
be  blotted  from  our  annals,  if  they  did  not  form  remarkable 
beacons  to  dired  our  future  courfe.  And  thefe  fad  events  gave 
rife  “ to  the  general  complaint  and  concern  of  the  nation,  for 
fome  time,  on  the  fubjed  of  a decline  of  trade*.”  Owing  to  thofe 
inurmurings,  Mr.  Erafmus  Philips  wrote  his  State  of  the  Natioriy 
in  1725,  becaufe  “ he  found  fome  men  fo  gloomy,  that  they 
thought  us  in  a worfe  condition  than  we  really  are,  and  that  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  pay  the  public  debts  ; fmee  all  this  pomp 
and  fhew  is  nothing  but  tinfel,  a falfe  luftre,  as  we  owe  more 
than  wc  are  worth,  as  our  money  is  dimini  Hied,  and  as  we  have 
little  left  am.ong  us  but  paper-credit.”  Againlb  this  doleful  de- 
clamation, which  Oiews  that  man  utters  in  every  age  his  lamen- 
tations in  a tone  nearly  alike,  Mr.  Philips  afferted,  what  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  have  been  perfedly  true,  the  certahi  proofs  of 
the  profperity  a?id  riches  of  a country  ; great  numbers  of  indulfrious 
people  ; a rich  commonalty ; money  at  low  intcreft ; land  at  a 
great  value;  and  a quick  circulation''.  Yet,  during  the  life  of 
that  monarch,  the  extraordinary  grants  of  Parliament  for  the 
public  fervice  amounted  to  -^5,448,1 35.  We  fhall  form  a 
more  adequate  idea,  not  only  of  the  public  revenue  and  burdens, 
but  of  the  refources  of  the  nation  during  that  reign,  than  has  been 
before  given,  from  the  following  detail  ‘ : 

Tlie 


* See  Wood’s  State  of  Trade,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  King,  in  )72r. 

See  the  preface  to  the  State  of  the  Nation,  J725,  which  was  alfo  dedicated  to 
the  King. 

‘ See  a more  particular  detail  in  Hiii.  of  Debts,  Part  III.  p.  145.  The  author 
remarks,  that  from  the  nett  annual  income  there  ought  to  be  dedu£ted  the  /alt 
duty,  ot  185,595,  which  was  then  aboliflied  ; and  the  refult  would  (hew  the  real 
nett  income  to  have  been  only  f 6,438,580. 
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'^h^,  rfrtt  iSxci'r^,  according  *'to^a  medium  of  /our  years*  enifing 

at  Mich^lmas’  iT^B  'f-e^clufive'of  the  rfia/t-tix)  ^ 

The  nett  annual  cuftoliis  ~ 1,536,381  ^ 

Various  and  prbmifcuous  interhaJ 'taxes  T’  ' 666,459 

Total  appropriated  — — > ~ , 4,114,175 

The  land  tax  at  2 s',  in  the  p(5uit(^  ^rs  giv^ert  for  — 1,000,606 

Malt  duty  brings*  in  680,666,  but  is  given  for  750,000 

Raifed_  by  lottery  , “ 750*000 

Total  annual  grants  for  current  fervices  ■ 2,500,000 

Nett  annual  revenue  ~ »_  i*-  — ^.  6*624,175 

Charge's  of  colledtion  ■ 6bo,06o 

TKe  grofs  fu'm  railed  yearly  on  the  people  — ' *^.7,224,175 

The  public  expenditure  tvds  as  follows 4 
Intereft  of  a debt  of  5&, 793,555,  including  the  furplus  of  the 
civil  lift,  v’hich  is  2,678  per  annum  — /.  2*240,082 

The  civil  lift  — ^ — ~ — 800,000 

. , . 3j'640»9^5 

Susplus  of  the  fihking  fund  — ^ • ^H-ir  : — 1,083,  igfo 

The  current  fervices  of  the  army,  navy,  &c.  — — — 2,500,000 

The  annual  charges  v/ith  current  fervices  — — 6,624,175 

Salaries  aud  other  charges,  at  leaft  — — — 600,000 

Grofs  fum  annually  applied  — • ■ — — - ;C*7>^24,I75 


Thus,  during  the  reign  of  Gdorge  I-.  the  taxes  had  been  ^tug- 
mentedi  though  the  public  debts  were  not  greatly  diminifhed:  and, 
little  as  the  extraordinary  expenee  of  thofedays  was,  the  finking  fund 
was  conftantly  applied  as  a never-failing  refource.  Let  us,  however, 
with  the  calidid  fpitit  of  Sir  Jarnes  Stewart,  neither  cenfure  nor  ap- 
prove the  rulers  of  that  reigii*  finee  “ every  ftatefman  mull  be 
fuppofed  to  have  good  reafons  for  what  he  does,  unlefs  his  mo- 
tives are  fliewn  to  be  bad.”  Neverthelefs,  our  manufactures  and 
commerce  continually  increafed  ; fince  it  has  been  demon- 
ftrated  “"j  that  the  value  of  commodities  which  were  annually 
exported,  and  the  numbers  of  out-  Ihipping,-  had  been  greater 
at  the  demife  of  Queen  Anne  than  they  had  been  at  the  deceafc 
of  her  predecelTor  j that  both  our  traffic  and  our  navigation  had 

been 


See  before.  The  Chronological  Table. 
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jbeen  more  cxtenfive  at  the  acceflion  of  King  George  II.  than  ei- 
ther had  been  at  the  arrival  of  George  I.  There  muft  have  been, 
therefore,  a conftant  employment  during  thofe  profperous  times, 
and  confequently  an  augmentation  of  labourers. 

The  reign  of  George  II.  will  be  found,  with  whatever  finifter 
events  it  opened,  to  have  promoted  greatly,  before  its  glorious 
end,  the  induftry  of  the  nation^  and  confequently  the  numbers 
of  the  people.  The  redudlion  of  the  intereft  of  the  national 
debts,  in  1727,  from  ^ve  per  cent,  to  Jour,  not  only  drengthened 
public  and  private  credit ; but,  by  reducing  the  natural  intereft 
of  money,  which  funk  before  the  year  1760  tOjf.  3.  13^.  (id, 
jt  facilitated  manufacture  and  traffic.  The  fabrics  of  wool  were,, 
at  the  fame  time,  freed  from  fraud.  The  peace  with  Spain,  in 
1728,  muft  have  invigorated  our  exportations  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean ; the  rather,  as  a peace  was  at  the  fame  time  made  with  Mo- 
rocco. Yet,  party-rage  ran  fo  high  in  1729,  fays  Anderfon ", 
the  friends  of  the  minifter  found'themfelves  obliged  to  prove  by 
fa&s,  what  was  before  generally  known  to  be  undoubtedly  true, 
that  Britain  was  then  in  a thriving  condition  : the  low  intereft  of 
money,  they  infilled,  demonftrates  a greater  plenty  of  cafh. 
than  formerly  ; this  abundance  of  money  has  raifed  the  price  of 
lands  from  twenty  and  twenty-one  years  to  twenty-five  and 
twenty-fix  years  purchafe  which  proves,  that  there  are  more 
perfons  able  and  ready  to  buy  than  formerly  j the  great  fums 
of  late  expended  in  the  inclojng  and  improving  of  lands,  and  in 
opening  mines,  are  proofs  of  an  augmentation  of  opulence  and 
people  ; the  increafed  value  of  our  exports  fhews  an  increafe  of 
manufadlures,  and  the  greater  number  of  fliipping  cleared  out- 
wards marks  the  greater  extent  of  navigation.  The  vaft  value 
of  the  corn  exported  in  1733*  amounting  to  a million,,  and  nearly 
the  fame  in  1738,  demonftrates  equally  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  our 
agriculture".  The  whale-fifliery  was  encouraged  by  parliamen- 
tary bounties  in  1733.  The  encouragement  given,,  ia  1745,  to 
Britifh  linens,  by  bounties  on  the  exportation,  and  by  prohibit- 
ing the  wear  of  French  cambricks,  muft  have  promoted  do- 
meftic  diligence.  And  the  natural  confcq^uence  of  thofe  falu- 

tary 


Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 


Ibid.  349. 
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tafy  meafures,  in  refped:  to  domeftic  oeconomy,  during  the  prc- 
fent  and  the  foregoing  reigns,  was  to  raife  the  value  of  our  ma- 
nufadlures  exported  yearly  two  millions,  in  1738,  more  than  it 
had  been  in  1728,  and  the  number  of  our  Ihipping  fifty  thou-» 
fand  tons 

Notwithftanding  all  that  apparent  profperity  and  augmenta- 
tion of  numbers,  we  ought  to  mention,  as  circumfiances  which 
probably  may  have  retarded  the  progrefs  of  population,  the  Spa- 
nifti  war  of  1727,  which  was  not,  however,  of  long  continu- 
ance. The  fettlement  of  Georgia,  in  1733,  carried  off  a few  of 
the  lowefi;  orders  ; the  idle  and  the  needy.  The  real  hoftilities 
that  began  in  1739,  muft  have  been  attended  with  much  more 
baneful  confequences.  The  rebellion  of  1745  introduced  a tem- 
porary diforder,  though  there  were  drawn  from  its  confufions 
meafures  the  mofi;  falutary  in  refpedt  to  induftry  and  population. 

The  eight^years  war  of  1739  coft  this  nation  — 64>03*»9S7 

The  national  debt,  on  the  34ft  December  1727,  amounted  tn  47,581,531  ; 

on  which  was  paid  a yearly  intereft  of  2,139,123.  ■ — 

The  public  debt,  on  the  31ft  December  1738,  — 46,314,829  10  oi 

D%  — — on  the  31ft  December  1749,  — 74,221,686  la  11:5 

Augmented  by  the  war  “J,  « — £.  27,906,857  on 

To  the  taxes  fubfifiing  at  the  demife  of  Queen  Anne,  there 
had  now  been  added  five  different  branches  to  the  inland-duties, 
the  fame  number  to  the  excife,  and  five  to  the  cuftoms  ' : Yet, 
in  no  period  were  the  manufadlories  of  England  carried  on 
with  more  fpirit  and  fuccefs  than  during  the  foregoing  war ; 
during  none  did  her  fhipping  increafe  fo  much,  nor  did  fhe  ever 
receive  fuch  confiderable  balances  on  the  trade  which  fhe  carried 
on  with  the  world And,  if  the  induftrious  claffes  were  fully  and 
ufefully  employed,  the  progrefs  of  population  mufl:  have  confe- 
quently  held  its  rapid  courfe.  We  meet,  however,  with  a paffage  in 
Mr.  Corbyn  Morris’s  Political  and  Natural  Obfervations  on  the  Bills 

T 2 of 


1*  See  the  Chronological  Table,  before  inferted. 
Taxes,  part  iv.  p.  170 — 7.  ^ Ibid,  p.  169. 

tkm  of  thofe  truths  befpre,  p,  16— 17* 


s Hift.  of  Debts  and 
* See  a demonftra- 
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of  Mortality,  which  would  lead  us  to  draw  a contrary  inference^ 
Let  the  country  gentlemen,”  fays  he,  when  fpeaking ' on  the  therk 
mortality  of  London  [March  i750--"i]  **  be  called  forth  and 
declare~Have  they  i?ot  continually  felt,  for  many  years  paft,  an. 
increafihg  want  of  hufbandmen  and  day-labourers  ? Have  the 
farmers  throughout  the  kingdom  no  juft  complaints  of  the  excej^ 
Jive  increajing  prices  of  workmen^  and  of  the  im,polIibility  of  pro- 
curing a fufficient  number  at  any  price  ?”  Now,  admitting  the 
truth  of  thefe  pregnant  a^rmations,  they  i^ay.  be  fhewn  to  have 
been  altogether  conftftent  with  fadts  and  w'ith  principles.  Allow-- 
ing  his  many  years  “ to  reach  to  the  demife  pf  George  I.  it  may 
be  afferted,  becaufe  it  has-been  proved,  that  our  agriculture  had 
been  fo  much  improved,  as  not  only  to  fupply  domeftic  wants,, 
but  even  to  furnifh  other  nations  with  means  of  fubiiftence 
and  every  branch  of  our  rnanufadlures  kept  pacci  with  the  flou- 
rifhing  ftate  of  our  hulbandry.  It  is  fiirely  demonftrable,  that 
it  required  a greater  number  of  artificers  to  manufadture  commo- 
dities of  the  value  of  11,141,202,  and  to  navigate  554,713 
tons  of  (hipping,  in  174S,  than  to  fabricate  goods  of  the  value  of 
7»95Ij772,  and  to  navigate  456,483  tons  of  fbipping,  in  1728.. 
That  the  period  wherein  he  wrote,  immediately  after  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  were  times  of  great  profperity,  has  been 
very  properly  mentioned  by  Dr,  Ftice,  in  terms^  of  high  cele- 
bration. But,  great  demand  creates  a fcarcity  of  all  things;, 
the  high  prices,  arifing  from  fcantinefs  of  fupp.ly,  n§ver  fail  to. 

' procure 


‘ In  Birch,  p.  106.  ” Mr.  Jofhua  Gee,  who  had  not  been  unobfervant 

of  the  commercial  occurrences  of  his  time,  ftated,  in  1738,  “ that  we  have:  greatly 
increafed  in  our  buildings  and,  inhabitants  within  th^ie  forty,  years.'’  [Trade,, 
edit.  17^.8,  p-  100.]  Yet,  he  was  extremely  apt  to  complain  of 

* It  appears,  by  .an  account  which  was  laid  before  the  Parliament,  that  there 
had  been  exported  in  five  years,  from  1744  to  1748,  corn  from  England  to  the 
amount  of  3,768,444  quarters ; which,  at  a medium  of  princes,  vias  worth  to  this 
nation,  fi.  8,007,948.  Now,  the  average  of  the  five  years  is  753,689  quarters- 
yearly,  of  the  value  of/.  1,601,589.  The  exportatioa  of  1749  and  1750  rofe  ftill. 
higher.  “ This  is  an  i'mmenfe  fum,”  fays  the  compiler  of  the  Annual  Regilier, 
[1772,  p.  197  J “to  flow  immediately  from  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  the  labour 
of  the  people  ; enriching  our  merchants,  and  increafmg  an  invaluable  breed  of 
fearr-pp-”  He  ought  haV£  added,  with  equal  propriety,  our  yeomanry.^, 

and  increajing  the  itfieful  bread  of  labourers  dependent  on  them,  Yet,  inthat  pfoTperous 
period,  Sir  Matthew  Decker  publifhed  [zd  edit.  1750J1  his  EJJay^,  on.  the,  Caufies  of 
ihe  Decline  of  E oreign  T rade,  and  confiequently  of  the  V alue  of  the  Lands,  of  Britain, 
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procure  plefity : And  mankind,  like  other  animals,  are  therefore 
multiplied  in  the  fame  proportion  as  their  labour  is  alked  for, 
and  their  diligence  is  rewarded.  That  the  excejjrue  prices  of  work- 
men, mentioned  by  Mr.  Morris,  did  in  fad:  procure  a reinforce- 
ment of  workmen,  may  be  thus  demonfLrated : It  required  a 
greater  number  of  artificers  to  manufadure  merchandizes  of  the 
value  of  12,599,112,  and  to  navigate  609,798  tons  of  /hip- 
ping, in  1751,  than  it  did  to  fabricate  produds  of  the  value  of 
jf.  1 1,141,202,  and  to  fail  554,713  tons,  in  1748.  He  who  has 
celebrated  any  given  epoch  as  a period  of  great  profperrty  in  re- 
fped  to  hufbandry,  manufadure,  and  commerce,  yet  labours  to 
prove,  that  the  induftrious  clafies,  from  that  epoch,  declined  in 
their  numbers,  is  only  diligent  to  Ihew,  that  caujes  do  ?iot  pro- 
duce their  effedis  ; or  to  leave  an  example  to  the  world  how  eafily 
even  acute  minds  may  be  drawn  into  the  mazes  of  contradidion, 
by  an  affedation  of  well-meaning  fingularity.  And  it  oug-ht  to  be 
moreover  remarked,  that  the  perfons  who  were  born  during  that 
profperous  effluxion  of  time  from  1748  to  1760,,  form  at  pre- 
£bnt  [1782]  the  youth  among  the  people. 

To  tiiofe  caufes  of  profperity,  that  having  for  years  exi/ted, 
had  produced  the  moil  beneficial'  effeds  prior  to  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  new  enccu-ragements  were  immediately  added. 
Owing  afiuredly  to  an  augmentation  of  in du firry,  of  manufadure, 
©f  hulbandry,  of  opulence,  and  of  people,  the  rulers  of  that 
day  were  enabled  to  reduce,  Confiftentl.y  with  j'uftice  and  public 
faith,  upwards  of  fifty- feven  millions  of  national  debts,  from, 
four  to  three  per  cent,  interefir.  That  celebrated  tranfa'dion 
not  only  fhev/ed  the  flourifhing  condition  of  the  kingdom,  but. 
tended  to  make  it  fiourifih  dill  more ; by  producing  all  thofe 
i&lutary  confequences,  with  refped  to  domeftic  diligence  and  fo- 
reign enterprizc,  which  Sir  Jofiah  Child  fiippofed  to  refult  from 
a lownefs  of  interefi:.  An  additional  encouragement  was  at  the 
fame  time  given  to  the  whale- fifhery,  partly  by  bounties,  and 
partly  by  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  who  engaged  in  that 
beneficial  bufinefs,.  The  eftablifhment  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Free-BritiJh-FiJJjery,  \n  1750,  mud  have  promoted  population, 
by  giving  employment  to  the  indudrious,.  hawe-ver-  unprofitable 
the  projed  may  have  been,  to- the  undertakers,  wffl.ofe  fuccefs.  was 
unhappily  fo  unequal  to.  their  -good  intentions  and  expence.  The 
voluntary  fociety  entered  into  in  ij  for  the  Bncom'agement  of  Arts,. 

I*  Maniifadiiires,. 
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MatlufaBures,  nnd 'Commerce y muO;  have  been  attended  with  ftill 
more  beneficial  confequences,  by  animating  an  active  fpirit  of'difi- 
covery  and  perfeverance.  The  various  laws  enadted,  and  meafures 
purfued,  from  the  year  1732  to  ij6oy  for  preventing  the  excejjive 
ufe  of  fpirituoiis  liqiiorsy  muft  have  greatly  promoted  populoufnefs, 
by  preferving  the  health,  the  fobriety,  and  diligence  of  the  lower 
ranks.  And  augmentation  of  numbers  muft:  have  confcquently  been 
the  refult. 

In  oppofition  to  thofe  caufes  of  profperity,  and  therefore  of  po- 
pulation, we  ought  now  to  mention,  that  a new  war  broke  out  iri 
1755,  unfuccefsful  in  the  beginning,  yet  glorious  in  the  end.  It 
is  not  eafy  however  to  calculate  the  numbers  who  die  in  the  camp  or 
the  battle,  more  than  would  otherwife  perifh  from  want’',  or  from 
vice,  in  the  hamlet  or  city.  It  is  fome  confolation,  that  the  in- 
duftrious  are  too  wealthy  and  independent  to  covet  the  pittance  of 
the  foldier,  or  to  court  the  dangers  of  the  failor.  And  though  the 
forfaken  lover,  or  the  reftlefs  vagrant,  may  have  looked  for  refuge 
in  the  army  or  the  fleet,  it  may  admit  of  fome  doubt  how  far  the 
giving  proper  employment  to  both  may  not  have  freed  their  pa- 
rifhes  from  difquietude  and  from  burdens.  It  is  the  expences, 
more  than  the  daughter,  of  modern  war,  which  debilitate  every 
community.  The  whole  fupplies  granted  by  Parliament,  and 
raifed  upon  the  people,  during  the  reign  of  George  II.  amounted 
^ to  183,976,624. 

The  fupplies  granted  during  the  five  years  of  the  war  before  the  deceafe  of  that 
prince,  amounted  to  — — — — C-  54>3t9j325 

The  fupplies  granted  during  the  three  firft  years  of  his  fucceflbr, 

amounted *  * to  ■ - — ——  — 51,437,314 

The  principal  expences  of  a war,  the  objetS:  of  which  Mr.  Hume 

has  honoured  with  the  epithet  frivolous  . . — f,  105,75^,639 

Yet,  none  of  the  taxes  that  had  been  eftablifhed  in  order  to  raife 
thofe  vaft  fums  bore  heavy  on  the  induftrious  clafTes,  if  we  ex-* 
cept  the  additional  excife  of  three  (hillings  a barrel  on  beer.  And, 
whatever  burdens  may  have  been  impofed,  internal  induftry  pur- 

fued 


'f  The  dearth  of  1757  and  1758,  which  however  was  little  comparable  to 
thofe  of  former  times,  ought  to  be  mentioned  among  the  caufes  of  depopulation. 
Yet,  the  wife  and  vigorous  meafures  of  the  Parliament  prevented,  probably,  any 
other  bad  confequence  than  a temporary  iticonvenience. 

* Camp.  Pol.  Sur,  vtl.  ii.  p.  551,  * Ibid. 
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fucd  its  occupations,  and  the  enterprize  of  traders  fent  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  adventures  to  an  extent  beyond  ail  example. 
It  is  the  boad:  of  Britain,  **  that  while  other  countries  fuffered 
innumerable  calamities,  during,  that  long  period  of  hoftilitieSy 
this  happy  ifland  efcaped  them  all ; and  cultivated,  unmolefted, 
her  manufadlures,  her  fifheries,  and  her  commerce,  to  an  amount 
which  has  been  the  envy  and  wonder  of  the  world.”  It  is  in- 
deed demonftrable,  that  there  never  had  been  in  England,  at  any 
period,  fo  many  indujirious  people,  as  there  were  at  the  return  of 
peace  in  1763*’. 


It  is  an  acknowledged  fadi,  that  Scotland  furnifhed  a larger  number  of  recruits 
for  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Britain,  during  the  laft  war,  than  England,  in  proportion 
to  the  inferior  amount  of  her  fighting-men.  The  following  detail  will  however 
fhew,  that  the  induftrious  clalTes  were  not  the  Icaft  afFedled  by  the  drain  of  that  long 
eouffe  of  hofliilities. 

The  amount  of  the  linen  manufadture  of  Scotland,  which  was  ftamped  far  faU  : 


In  1728  

2,183,978  yards, 
10,624,435  D'*^ 

of  the  value  of 

£•  i03»3I2 

0 

p 

1758  — 

— D*^  — 

424,141 

10 

7 

1759  

10,830,707  -D® 

— D“  — 

45 1 >390 

*7 

3 

1760  — — « 

11,747,728  Do 

__  D°  — 

522,153 

10 

4. 

Increafe  of  1760 

917,021  D° 

— D^  ■— 

71*762 

13 

I 

Of  the  augmentation  of  the  whole  produdls  of  Scotland  during  the  war,  and  con— 
fequenlly  of  its  labour,  we  may  determine  from  the  following  detail  ; [See  the. 
Chronological  Table  before  inferted.] 

Value  of  merchandizes  exported  from  Scotland  in  1756  — f.  663,401 

60  — 1,086,205 

64  — 1,243,927 

There  were  exported  yearly  of  BrttiJh-m^nufaSiured  linens,  according  to  an 

average  of  feven  years  of  peace,  from  1749  to  1755  576,373  yards. 

Ditto,  according  to  an  average  of  feven  years  of  fubfequent  war,. 

from  1756  to  1762  — ■ " 1^355,226  ditto. 

Having  thus  difeovered  that  the  fword  had  not  been  put  into  ufeful  hands,  let 

us  take  a view  of  the  great  woollen  manufadlories  of  England  ; which  will  ftiew  us,, 
that  no  man  had  left  the  loom  to  follow  the  idie  trade  of  war  : 

Value  of  woollen  goods  txpoitsd  in  — J755  — 

57  — 

58  - 

59  — 

60  — 


£>  3>575>297 
4>758,095 
4,673,462 

5>352»299.. 

5,453,172. 


As  thefe  prodigious  exportations  were  fo  fuperior  to  thofc  of  any  preceding 

period  j 
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For,  it  mtifl  undoubtedly  have  xeqmred  a greater  number  6f  artificers,  to  produce 
inerchandiaes  for  foreigtl  exportation,  after  feeding  and  cloathing  the  inha- 
bitants, to  the  Value  of  — £.  14,694,970  — in  1760, 

than  it  did  to  fabricate  the  value  of  — — 12,599,112  — in  1750  : 

It  muft  have  demanded  a ftill  greater  number  of 
hands  to  work  up  goods  for  exportation,  of  the 

value  of  — 16,512,40+  — in  1764, 

than  it  did  to  manufadure  the  value  of  — 14,873,191  — in  1761. 

A greater  number  of  feamen  muft  furely  have  been  employed  to  navi- 
gate — — — 471,241  tons  of  »<7//5«fl/fliipping,  in  1760, 

than  . — 451,254'  — D®  ■—  in  1756: 

And  a ftill  greater  number  to  man  — 651,402  — D°  — in  1765,^ 

than  — 609,798  — D®  — in  1750. 


HAVING  thus  briefly  flated  the  moral  caiifes  that,  fince  the  Re- 
volution, may  have  either  promoted  an  increafeof  population  or  a 
gradual  decline,  if  is  now  time  to  enquire  into  the  exatfl  amount 
of  our  increase  or  declenfion.  Could  we  afcertain  the  number 
of  inhabitants  duriag  the  prefent  reign,  with  the  fame  accuracy' 
as  we  have  eftablithed  the  probable  populoufnefs  of  the  days  of 
King  William,  as  well  as  of  former  periods,  the  queftion  ^would 
be  already  decided.  Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  remember,  that 
though  the  comparifon  of  numbers  muft  be  made  between  the 
current  times  and  the  age  of  the  Revolution,  yet  their  moral 
caufes  muft  have  exifted,  and  produced  their  effeds,  in  periods 
prior  to  both  : and  of  confequence,  that  the  greater  portion  of 
inhabitants  exifting  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  muft  have 
been  born  partly  amid  the  diftradion  of  the  civil  contells,  and 
chiefly  under  the  irregular  adminiftrations  of  Charles  II.  and  his 
immediate  fucceffor  : the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  now 
exift  in  England,  muft  have  firft  feen  the  light  under  the  more 

aufpicious 


period,  it  furely  requires  no  argument  to  prove,  that  there  were  a greater  number  of 
artificers  employed  in  1760,  than  there  had  been  in  1755,  or  in  any  prior  year.  [See 
a moft  curious  (focument,  fliewing  the  value  of  woollen  goods  of  every  kind^  which 
were  Entered  for  exportation  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  from  1696  to  1780  inclufive; 
in  the  Appendix  to  a pamphlet  lately  publifhed,  entitled  “ The  propriety  of  allowing 
M qualified 'Exportation  of  Wool  difeuffed  hidorUally.”'] 
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aufpicicus  governments  of  George  I.  and  George  IT.  Witir 
all  candid  inquirers,  the  queftion  fo  worthy  of  their  inveftiga- 
tion  ought  therefore  to  be.  Whether  the  moral  caufes,  opei*ating 
during  the  firft  period,  muft  have  neceffarily  multiplied  mankirtd 
in  a greater  abundance  than  the  moral  caufes  operating  during 
the  laft  ? 

There  are  who  think  we  had  no  conftitution,  nor  laws,  ndf 
government,  nor  fecurity,  civil  or  religious,  anterior  to  the  Revo- 
lution. Without  adopting  that  fentiment  in  its  full  extent,  we 
may  fafely  decide,  that  there  can  be  no  comparifon  between  the 
two  given  periods,  in  refpeft  to  their  domejiic  and  political  fitua- 
tions  ; to  the  wifdom  of  the  inflitutions,  and  the  happinefs  of  the 
governed  : neither  the  rights  of  confcience,  the  privileges  of  the 
perfon,  nor  the  fecurity  of  what  each  had  acquired  j which  all 
have  fo  great  an  influence  on  the  exertions  of  the  individual,  were 
fo  firmly  eftabliihed,  furely,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  as  they  happily  were  during  thofe  of  George  I.  and 
George  II.  What  numbers  were  driven  away  during  the  firft 
period,  on  account  of  their  religion  ! How  many  erhigrated, 
becaufe  they  thought  they  perceived  a new  civil  War  approach- 
ing from  the  contefts  of  thofe  unfettled  times,  or  becaufe  they 
dreaded  a hated  fucceffor  ! And  who  could  then  feel  that  any 
property  was  fafe,  while  the  payments  at  the  exchequer  were 
flopped,  and  the  money  of  the  bankers  w^as  feized ; while  juries 
were  factious,  and  judges  were  partial  ? Nor  are  ages  of  diftrac- 
tion,  and  alarm,  and  debauchery  favourable  to  marriage,  or  con-" 
fequently  to  augmentation  of  numbers.  It  was  a confideration 
of  fuch  topicks  that  induced  Davenant  to  lay  it  down  as  a max- 
im, in  1699  ; that  countries  are  more  or  lefs  populous  as  liberty 
and  property  are  well  or  ill  fecured.  If  employment  neceffarily 
produces  people,  it  feems  impoffible  to  maintain,  that  there  was 
as  great  a demand  for  labour  during  the  firfl  period,  as  there 
^iffuredly  exifted  during  the  fecond  : the  hufbandry,  the  manu-» 
factories,  the  navigation  of  the  firfl,  though  they  undoubtedly 
profpered,  cannot  furely  be  compared  to  the  flourifhing  agricul- 
ture, and  traffic,  and  fhipping  of  the  laft.  It  mufl;  not  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  there  could  have  been  fo  many  men  employed  in 
manufadluHng  commodities  for  exportation,  after  cloathing  and 
feeding  the  inhabitants,  of  the  value  of  3,014,565,  and 

U naviratin^- 
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navigating  189,532  tons  of  fTiippIng,  in  the  period  from  thi 
Rejioration  to  the  Revolution^  as  in  fabricating  merchandizes  for 
exportation  of  the  value  of  jT,  10,222,426,  and  failing  675,364  tons, 
during  the  reign  of  George'  II : And  confequently  a greater  num- 
ber of  breeders  mull;  have  been  employed  to  fupply  the  demand 
for  labourers  during  the  laft  effluxion  of  time,  than  during  the 
former^  Influenced  by  fuch  reafoning.  Sir  James  Stewart  inflfted, 
* ‘ that  the  making  of  roads  mujt  advance  population  as  they  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  agriculture  : Nor  did  it  efcape 
the  remark  of  that  profound  fliatefman,  that  the  makmg  of  high- 
ways, aquedudis,  common-fewer s,  and  bridges,  extend  the  correfpon- 
dence  between  the  different  places  of  the  country.  It  is  unnecelTary 
to  remark  how  little  communication  there  was,  a century  and  a 
half  ago,  between  diftant  diftrids  of  the  fame  empire.  Of  the 
founderous  condition  of  the  roads  of  England,  while  they  were 
mended  by  the  compulfive  labour  of  the  poor  under  our  former 
laws,  we  may  judge  by  the  wretched  ftate  of  the  ways,  which, 
in  the  prefent  times,  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  ancient  mode. 
The  year  1663  is  the  epoch  of  the  firfl;  toll-gates,  or  turnpikes,  for 
the  colledion  of  a tax  for  the  repairing  of  highways' : And  the 
counties  of  Hertford,  and  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon,  enjoy 
the  honour  of  having  fet  an  example  which  has  fince  proved 
fo  beneficial  to  the  kingdom.  Yet,  when  Cowley  retired  from 
the  hum  of  men  to  Chertfey,  he  thence  invited  Sprat  to  enjoy 
the  pleafures  of  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  by  telling  him,  that  he  might 
feep  the firf  night  at  Hampton-town  : A poet  of  the  prefent  days 
would  invite  his  friend  at  London,  by  faying,  he  might  eafly  fep 
into  the  coach  and  come  down  to  breakfaf.  Even  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  age,  when  Sir  Francis  Wronghead  was  chofen  into  Par- 
liament, we  hear  of  much  preparation  for  liis  journey  to  town, 
and  many  accidents  by  the  way,  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the 
roads  : A Parliament-man  at  prefent  fends  to  the  next  ftage  for 
pofi-horfes,  when  there  is  a call  of  the  Houfe,  and  arrives  id 
Weftminfter  from  any  diftance  at  any  hour.  But  the  reign  of 

George 


* See  before,  p.  29 — 30,  and  the  Chronological  Table. 

Yol.  i.  p.  58.  vol.  ii.  p.  34.  * And.  Com,  vol.  ii,  p.  122, 
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George  II.  is  the  great  sera  of  the  improvement  of  the  principal 
roads,  by  the  general  eredtion  of  turnpikes,  and  of  the  connedi- 
ing  of  our  counties  and  towns,  by  the  cutting  of  canals.  Popula- 
tion was  therefore  confiderably  promoted  by  prefent  employment, 
and  numbers  were  continually  increafed  by  the  encouragements 
of  an  internal  traffic  ; which,  it  is  no  paradox  to  fay,  was  ren- 
dered thereby  greater  than  our  foreign,  becaufe  it  is  an  undoubt- 
ed truth,  that  the  beji  cujiomers  of  England  are  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  may  neverthelefs  be  objedled,  that  general  reafonings  muft 
ever  yield  to  geometrical  certainty,  and  metaphylical  dedudlions 
mull  fall  before  the  refult  of  arithmetical  calculations  : “ The 
matter  in  difpute  muft  be  determined,"’  it  is  faid  “ not  by 
vague  declamation  or  fpeculative  argument  j but  by  clear  and 
well-authenticated  fadls.”  For,  the  grand  argument  of  Dr.  Price 
in  favour  of  the  depopulation  of  this  kingdom,  and  on  which,  as  his 
coadjutor  remarks®,  he  judicioufly  lays  the  greateft  ftrefs,  is  at 
once  extremely  clear  and  comprehended  in  a very  narrow  compafs. 
And  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  appears  from  the  following 
ftatement  of  his  “ grand  argument:' 

The  number  of  houfes  ftated  by  Dr.  Davenant,  from  the  hearth-books  of  1690,  to 

have  been  then  in  England,  — 1,319,215 ; 

"which,  multiplied  by  five,  the  number  calculated  by 
Dr.  Price  to  inhabit  every  houfe,  would  fliew  the 
whole  people  to  have  been  6,596,075. 

The  number  of  houfes  returned  by  the  proper  officers 

to  the  tax-office  in  1777,  were  — — — __  952,734; 

which,  multiplied  in  the  fame  manner  by  five,  thews 

the  whole  people  to  have  been,  in  1777,  — — • 4,763,670. 

Pretended  decreafe  in  87  years  — 1,832,405.  — 366,481. 


Nothing  can  be  more  intelligible  than  this  argument  j and 
nothing  can  be  more  decifive  in  its  inferences,  were  we  only  to 
admit  the  authenticity  of  the  very  doubtful  data  from  which  the 

U 2 calculation 


^ Uncertainty  of  the  prefent  Population,  p.  ii. 


^ Ibid,  p.  6. 
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calculation  was  made.  He  who  faid  he  could  remove  the  earth 
from  its  orbit,  if  he  had  only  a ftand  and  a lever,  made  his  pro- 
pofal  in  vain,  as  no  man  was  found  to  comply  with  his  requifi- 
tions.  When  a comparifon  is  profefTedly  inftituted  between  the 
flate  of  population,  in  any  two  given  periods,  the  real  condition 
of  each  mud;  be  clearly  eftabliihed,  otherwife  no  genuine  contrail; 
can  be  certainly  made.  The  number  of  houfes  and  the  account 
of  population  during  the  year  1690,  “ are  given,”  fays  Dr. 

Price  **,  “ on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Davenant.”  But,  what  re- 
gard ought  to  be  paid  to  the  fpecific  numbers  of  a writer,  who 
did  not  himfelf  JiedfaJily  believe ; who  relinquiihed  his  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  populoufnefs  of  England,  becaufe  he  was 
convinced  of  his  error,  and  ultimately  yielded  his  judgment  to  a 
ftatement  utterly  inconiiftent  with  that  which  is  now  ftudioufly 
brought  forward  as  decilive  ' ? Nor  is  it  altogether  logical  to  draw 

inferences 


’’  EfT.  on  Pop,,  p.  13. 

* The  writings  of  Dr.  Davenant  are  full  of  contradiftions,  becaufe  he  pub- 
liflied  them  in  diftind  cflays^  at  diftant  periods,  and  as  he  grew  older  he  grew 
wifer.  In  his  firft  work,  with  which  he  favoured  the  public  in  1695,  he  fays, 
page  34:  “ It  appears  from  the  books  of  hearth-money,  that  there  are  not  above 
thirteen  hundred  ihoufand families  in  England  ; and,  allowing  fix  perfons  to  a houfe, 
which  is  the  common  way  of  computing,  not  quite  eight  millions  of  people.”  In 
p.  51  of  the  fame  efilty  he  fays,  “ The  houfes  in  England,  as  appears  by  the 
books  of  hearth-money,  are  about  thirteen  hundred  thoufand”  In  p.  76 — 7 of  the 
fame  eflay,  he  gives  “the  number  of  houfes  in  each  county,  according  to  the 
hearth-books  of  Lady-day  1-690,  1,3(9,215.”  In  p.  121  of  the  fame  efTay,  he 
fays,  “ It  appears  from  the  books  of  hearth-money,  that  the  families  in  Eng- 
land ztt  about  thirteen  hundred  thotfand,”  Yet,  in  the  fubfequent  page,  he  fays, 
“ Of  the  thirteen  hundred  houfes  that  are  in  England,  it  appears  from  the  books 
of  hearth-money.”  And  in  p.  136,  he  concludes,  “ That  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  neareft  computations  that  can  be  made,  are  reckoned  feven  millions  ; 
of  which  London  is  accounted  a tenth  part.”  In  the  moft  voluminous  book  in 
the  Englilh  language,  though  comprized  in  five-and-twenty  tomes  in  folio, 
there  cannot  be  found  fo  much  contradidtorinels  in  fadt  and  uncertainty  of  infe- 
rence, as  we  find  in  this  petty  volume  of  one  hundred  and  fixty  pages.  If  Dave- 
nant ever  infpedled  the  books  of  hearth-money,  why  did  not  he  abide  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  information  which  authentic  records  always  give?  Why  did  he  rejedl 
19,255  houfes,  if  he  had  fuch  good  proofs  of  their  exiftence,  fince  they  muft  have 
contained,  according  to  his  calculation  of  fix  perfons  in  each,  115,530  inhabi- 
tants I If  he  nevier  faw  the  books  of  hearth-money,  but  relied  on  the^\idence  of 
lo  thofe 
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inferences  from  the  fpecified  number  of  1,319,215,  till  it  is  clearly 
eftabliflied  whether  Davenant  intended  to  give  the  number  of 
houfes  or  houfeholdsy  of  dwellings  or  families ; as  it  is  now  certain, 
that  the  miiltiplier,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  is  fo  extremely  diffimilar  a$  to  make  a difference  of  half  a 
million.  The  number  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  refult,  dif- 
fers from  Mr.  King’s  account,  who  had  alfo  infpedled  the  hearth- 
books,  and  had  other  means  of  information  which  were  allowed  by 
Davenant  to  have  been  fuperior  to  his  own.  And  the  dedudtion 
of  the  aggregate  body  of  people,  which,  by  Dr.  Price’s  mode 
of  calculation,  were  fuppofed  to  have  exifted  in  England  at  the 
Revolution,  is  not  confiftent  with  the  operation  of  thofe  mor^l 
caufes  that  worked  their  effedbs  during  the  preceding  period. 

The 


thofe  who  had,  why  did  he  ufe  the  qualifying  expreffion  ahout^  if  he  believed  the 
accuracy  of  their  information  ? And,  if  Davenant  himfelf  did  not  confider  the 
number  of  houfes  as  abfolutely  certain,  why  fliouid  we  adopt  his  cyphers,  in  order 
to  form  arithmetical  calculations,  which  require  fo  much  precifion  ? That  di- 
ligent and  well-meaning  writer  publiftied  his  JEffays  on  the  Public  Revenuey  Tradcy 
&c.  in  i6g8,  in  two  parts.  He  fets  out  with  praifing  Sir  William  Petty  as  the 
firft  who  argued  from  figures^  though  he  feems  to  regret  the  infufficiency  of  his 
data.  But,  fays  he,  “ the  hearth-books  have  given  us  a view  certain  enough  of 
the  number  o( familieSy  which  is  the  very  ground- v,'ork  in  fuch  fpeculations  and 
he  concludes,  p.  17,  “ as  to  the  numbers  of  the  people,  that  rnatter  is  made  yet 
clearer  by  the  prefent  duty  on  marriages,  births,  and  burials  ; and,  thouglp  the  returns 
are  ‘very  faulty  and  imperfePly  Mr.  Gregory  King,  by  his  general  knowledge  in  po- 
litical arithmetic,  has  fo  correfted  thefe  returns,  as  from  thence  to  form  a more 
diftinft  and  regular  fcheme  of  the  inhabitants  of  England,  than  peradventure  was 
ever  made  concerning  the  people  of  any  country.”  And  in  1699,  Davenant  com- 
municated to  the  public  the  valuable  computations  of  Mr.  King,  in  his  Effay  on 
the  Balance  of  Trade.  This  judicious  gentleman,  who  had  feen  the  hearth-books, 
it  feems,  ftated  the  families  at  1,349,586,  and  the  number  in  each  at  4tV)  which 
average  agrees  very  well  with  late  accounts,;  and  by  multiplying  the  one  by  the 
other,  he  found  the  whole  people  to  have  been  5,500,520.  From  ^his  time  Dave- 
nant fpeaks,  in  ail  his  writings,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Enghnd  as  amounting  to 
five  ?nillion  and  a half  inftead  of  feven  million.  As  a witnefs  is  admitted  to  explain 
himfelf,  fo  an  author  is  entitled  tp  the  fame  privilege  : as  what  the  witnefs  delivers 
upon  crofs-examination  is  allowed  to  be  the  truth  of  his  tale,  fo  t;he  laft  wri^t^gs 
of  the  author  ought  to  be  regarded  as  containing  his  real  fentiments.  And  from 
this  examination  we  may  now  conclude,  that  there  is  not  that  certainty  in  the  llate- 
ments  of  Davenant,  as  to  authorize  the  calculator  to  argue  by  figuresy  and  to  draw 
arithmetical  deduPtionSy  fo  decifive  in  their  inferences  when  the  data  are  certain. 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  then  in  England,  according  to ‘Dr.  Price’s  ftatement 

of>,perfons,  m _ 6,506,07^ 

Dedudt  the  numbers  found  by  enumeration  in  1575  •—  4,688  000 

Increafe  in  115  years  — — _ 1,908,075. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  England  in  1690,  according  to  Mr. 

.Howlet’s  ftatement  of  5|perfons  in  each  houfe  • — — ^^123,761. 

Deduft  the  numbers  in  1575  — — _ 4,688,000.* 

Increafe  in  1 15  years  — — ^ 2,435,761. 

Were  we  to  admit  the  truth  of  fo  great  an  augmentation  of 
people  during  an  effluxion  of  time  which  is  admitted  not  to 
have  been  the  mofl;  favourable,  it  w'ould  d^monftrate  a flate  of 
high  population  at  prefent ; becaufe  the  produdtive  caufes  have 
.operated  much  more  powerfully  fince  1690,  than  they  did  in  the 
preceding  century.  Neverthelefs,  Dr.  Price  does  not  hefitate  to 
declare  % in  his  zeal  of  diminution,  that  in  Slueen  Elizabeth' s 
time  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England  might  have  been  greater 
than  it  was  even  at  the  Revolution." 

’HAVING  thus  confuted  the  major  propofition  of  our  celebrated 
calculator,  it  is  now  time  to  examine  his  minor.  As  his  ftate- 
ment of  1,319,215  houfes  in  1690,  has  been  fhewn  to  have  been 
fo  deftitute  of  that  certainty  which  accurate  computation  requires, 
the  ftatement  of  952,734  houfes  in  1777,  from  the  furveyors 
returns,  will  be  found  ftill  more  faulty.  The  anonymous  author 
of  I’he  Uncertainty  of  the  prefent  Population  of  this  Kingdom y who 
feems,  in  the  metaphyfical  fpirit  of  Mr.  Hume,  to  have  written  a 
petty  volume  of  fceptical  doubt Sy  confiders  it  indeed  as  a randotn 
way  of  talking  in  the  ingenious  Mr.  Wales,  to  ftaew  that  the  fur- 
veyors returns  are  by  no  meafis  fifficient  to fupport  any  calculations  of 
this  nature : for  Dr.  Price’s  argument  does  not  fuppofe  a perfed: 
accuracy  in  the  returns,  but  admits  that  they  are  exceedingly  de- 
ficient y not  lefs  than  nearly  the  twentieth  part  of  the  whole^.  Was  it 
then  no  anfwer  in  Mr.  Wales,  to  prove  by  fairdifeuffion,  as  well 

as 


^ Effay  on  Population,  p.  13,  in  the  notes, 
tion,  p.  10— II.  S 
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as  by  juft  information,  that  the  furveyors  returns  were  not  fuffictent 
to  fupport  the  main  pillar  of  his  adverfary  s argument  ? Every  fa<^ 
affuredly,  and  every  inference,  which  tended  to  ftiew  that  the 
furveyors  returns  were  fo  inaccurate  as  to  deferve  little  credit, 
evinced  how  little  qualified  they  were  for  the  ground-work  of 
arithmetical  calculations.  It  was  Mr.  Wales  then  who  by  a well- 
judged  attack  firft  undermined  the  foundations,  but  it  was  Mr. 
Howlet  who  overturned,  by  an  argument  which  fcarcely  admits  of 
a reply,  the  fuperftrudure  of  Dr.  Price.  Inquiry  has  now  difcovered, 
what  reafon  might  have  indeed  inferred,  that  the  furveyors  were 
lately  what  fuch  officers  have  always  been,  fometimes  ignorant, 
and  fometimes  carelefs ; often  foolifh,  and  often  factious.  We 
may  learn  from  Davenant”',  **  that  the  returns  of  marriages,  births, 
and  burials,  were  during  the  days  of  King  William  njery  faulty  and 
imperfedi.’*  And  fimilar  returns,  owing  to  fimilar  paffions  exift- 
ing  in  the  breafts  of  men,  thus  indolent  and  weak,  have  continued 
very  faulty  and imperfedt  ever  fince.  Doctor  Price,  in  order  to  fhew 
the  rapidity  of  decreafe,  has  publiftied " the  returns  of  feveral  fuc- 
ceffive  years,  which  evince  that  lamentable  faft. 

The  furveyors  returns  of  houfes  of  all  kinds  ? q,  ^ 

in  Eng^land  — — in  1759  J 

in  1761  — 980,692 

in  1777  ~ 952,734 


In.  every  inveftigation  of  truth,  a variety  of  eividences  concurring 
in  one  relation  eftablifh  unqueftionable.  certainty.  Had  the  re- 
turns of  17.59 — 61 — 77,  all  nearly  agreed  in  afferting  one  fum, 
they  would  have  merited  belief,  by  corroborating  each  other.  But, 
the  fuGceffive  diminution  of  numbers  does  not  fhew  a progrefs  in 
depopulation,  fo  much  as  it  demonftrates  a continuance  of  error. 
And  Dr.  Price  was  himfelf  fo  fenfible  of  the  exceeding  fallibility  of 
the  returns  on  which  he  relied,  that  he  admitted  ° **  that  there 
might  be  a niillion  of  houfes  of  every  kind,  in  England  and  Wales, 
during  the  year  1777:”  and  that,  as  five  to  a houfe  is  too  large  an 

allowance. 


Vol.  ii.  17.  » E%  on  Pop.  p.  11-12.  - Eflay,  p,.  14. 
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allowance,  the  number  of  inhabitants  mufl  be  flioft  of j^ve  millkns. ' 
What  fort  of  arithmetic  is  that,  which  allows  an  error  in  the  mul- 
tiplicand of  47,266,  yet,  by  applying  a multiplier  derived  equally 
from  fpeculatioUi  pretends  to  the  honour  of  geometrical  dcmonflra- 
tion  ? If  an  error  of  47,000  is  allowed,  becaufc  a faulty  return  could 
_not  be  fupported,  wdiy  may  not  an  error  of  57,000  be  in  the  fame 
manner  fuppofed  j or  why  acknowledge  a million  of  houfes,  more 
than  any  other  fum  ? If  no  rule  can  be  given  whereby  we  may  fet 
bounds  to  conjedlure,  we  are  left  to  wander  unguided  in  the  wilds 
of  uncertainty.  Might  not  a candid  inveftigator  of  truth  with  a 
fxmilar  fpirit  infift,  that,  having  found  by  a fair  dedudlion  of  caufes 
'and  effedis,  a gradual  augmentation  of  numbers  during  fix  hundred 
years,  it  was  jufl  to  infer,  fince  there  were  in  England  and  Wales, 
during  1690,  1,319,215  houfes,  the  number  of  dwellings  muft  ne- 
cefiarily  have  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  of  popula- 
tion ? And  to  thofe  general  reafonings  Mr.  Howlet  has  added 
demonftration,  by  contrafling  the  faulty  returns  of  the  officers  with 
precife  enumeration.  That  gentleman,  wdth  a diligence  of  refearch 
and  an  ingenuity  of  application  which  give  him  a high  place 
among  political  calculators,  has  framed  a table,  without  the  pre- 
ference of  feledfion  or  the  art  of  defign  ; fhewing  the  number  of 
houfes  returned  by  the  furveyors,  and  the  total  number  of  houfes  in 
more  than  a hundred  towns  and  parifhes  diicovered  by  real  enume- 
rations. By  thus  contraffing  the  houfes  adlually  returned,  with  the 
houfes  actually  enumerated,  we  perceive  that  the  firft  were  to  the  laft 
as  17,225  to  29,261  and  the  whole  number  returned  in  1777  muff: 
“Confequently  have  been  to  the  whole  number  exiffing  in  the  nation 
nearly  as feventeen  is  to  twenty-?ime.  He  who  examines  Mr.  How- 
let’s  fails  and  deduilions,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  believing,  that 
Dr.  Price  had  as  little  reafon  to  conje&tire,  that  we  had  1,000,000  of 
houfes,  rather  than  9 52,73  4,  as  there  is  now  room  to  doubt  there  were 
at  leafl:  two  thirds  more  than  appeared  in  the  return  of  1777 ; and 
confequently  that  there  muff:  have  probably  been  in  England  and 

Wales, 


» Examiii.  of  the  EfTay  on  Population,  p.  58 — 61. 


’ Ibid.  p.  138—43. 
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Wales,  during  the  year  1777,  i>587,9i5  dwellings,  inftead  of 
952,734'.  While  we  cannot  allow,  either  to  Mr.  Howlet  or  to 
Dr.  Price,  that  mere  calculations  from  difputable  data  amount  to 
deciiive  proofs,  let  us  do  juftice  to  both  : they  merit  the  praife 

due 


^ Though  there  appears  to  have  been  a new  furvey  of  houfes  made  in  1780,  yet  the 
Commiffioners  of  the  Tax-office  feem  to  have  given  in  officially  the  return  of 
to  the  parliamentary  Commiffioners  of  Public  Accounts  in  January  1781,  becaufe 
the  general  aggregate  of  this  document  agrees  with  the  total  fum  of  that.  As  this 
paper  is  now  printed,  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  examine  with  a little  more  atten- 
tion its  contents.  It  profefles  to  give,  in  a diftindf  column,  “ the  number  of  inha- 
bited houfes  chargeable  to  the  window  duties  Yet,  the  return  of  Briftol  is  3947  : 
though  there  had  been  found  in  that  populous  and  wealthy  town,  13,000  houfes  in 
1751  ; and  when  Anderfon  perambulated  “ that  largeft  city  except  London,”  in 
1 758,  he  had  difcovered  not  only  new  foundations,  but  even  entire  new  flreets.  [Com. 
vol.  ii.  p.  421.]  The  return  for  Liverpool  is  however  3974;  whence  we  ou^ht  to 
infer,  contrary  to  truth,  that  Briftol  is  lefs  populous  than  Liverpool  : yet  there  has 
been  found  in  it,  by  enumeration,  6340  dwellings.  The  return  for  Carlifle  is 
430  ; though  an  enumeration  fhews  it  to  contain  891  houfes.  The  return  for 
Chefter  is  1244;  yet  an  enumeration  has  found  in  it  2,883  houfes.  The  return 
for  Nottingham  is  1533  5 enumeration  has  difcovered  3267  dwellings. 

[Thefe  returns  are  ftated  from  the  before-mentioned  official  report  to  the  Com- 
miffioners of  Accounts:  the  enumerations,  which  feem  to  have  been  made  in  178#, 
were  taken  from  Mr.  Howlet’s  Examination.]  Though  that  official  report  pro- 
feffes  “ to  diftinguifli  the  number  in  each  city  and  town,  wherein  there  are  four 
hundred  houfes  and  upwards,  chargeable  to  the  duty  on  houfes  and  windows,” 
yet  it  does  not  diftinguifli  Prefiury  in  Chefter  county,  which  contains  2883 
houfes,  and  was  once  returned  for  1366.  It  does  not  diftinguifli  Portfea  in  Hants, 
which  contains  2883  houfes,  and  was  once  returned  for  1540.  It  does  not  diftin- 
guifli Old  Swinfordm  Worcefterfliire,  though  it  contains  1579  houfes,  and  had  once 
been  returned  for  414.  And  opportunity  is  only  wanting  to  difcover  a greater 
variety  of  fuch  imperfeftions.  One  groflhefs  of  error  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted  ; It  returns  for  the  whole  county  of  Gloucefter,  including  the  city  and 
towns,  20,465  houfes,  which,  multiplied  by  Dr.  Price’s  multiplier  of  five,  the  fup- 
pofed  number  of  perfons  in  each  dwelling,  would  difcover,  in  that  flourifliing 
county,  no  more  than  102,325  fouls.  Now,  “ Mr.  Rudder  has  fliewn,  by  a minute 
detail  of  its  feveral  pariflies,  that  the  whole  county  of  Gloucefter  has  raifed  its 
numbers,  even  fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century,  from  about  105,000 
to  almoft  150,000.”  [Mr.  Howlet’s  Exam.  p.  129. J This  evinces  an  increafe  of 
nearly  one-third,  which  correfponds  with  the  reafonings  in  the  text.  But,  can 
there  be  a ftronger  demonftration  of  the  utter  inaccuracy  of  the  furveyors  retur/is 
and  of  the  fingular  infufficiency  of  Dr.  Price’s  boafted  mode  of  indudion,  which  was 
to  give  proofs  to  tho  world  equal  in  decifivenefs  to  the  evidence  of  enumerations  ? 


X 
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^ue  ito  acutenefs  of  inveftigation,  though  they  muft  be  denied  the 
honours  that  certainty  of  demonftration  always  may  claim. 

Fearlefs  however  of  the  confequences  that  might  be  drawn  from 
his  reafonings,  becaufe  he  thought  he  argued  on  the  fide  of  truth. 
Dr.  Price  concluded  ’ from  his  previous  calculations  and  con- 
jediurest  that 

*rhe  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  muji  have  been  Jhort  of  5,000,000  in  1777  ' 
Yet  there  were  found  in  England  and  Wales,  as  we  have  ) , • 

feen‘  — — — — — i 4*690,696  m 1575  : 


Whence  we  ought  to  infer,  that  the  numbers  of  our  people  now  are 
nearly  equal  to  thofe  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days.  Having  fhifted  his 
original  ground,  as  he  advanced  in  his  refearches.  Dr.  Price  does 
not  hefitate  to  compare  the  populoufnefs  of  his  country  during  the 
prefent  reign,  fo  much  with  the  inhabitants  exifting  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Revolution^,  as  with  thofe  exifting  at  the  more  diftant  a^ra  of 
the  Reformation^  And  this  deduction  that  able  inveftigator  infer- 
red, partly  from  temper,  but  more  from  reafonings  which  fatisfied 
his  own  judgment,  whatever  convidtion  they  may  convey  to  the 
minds  of  others : **  That  it  is  probable  the  civil  war  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  emigrations  which  then  took  place,  lelTened  the 
number  of  people  in  the  kingdom ; and  therefore  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s time,  or  about  the  Reformation,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  England  might  have  been  greater  than  it  was  even  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, agreeably  to  the  fadts  mentioned  at  the  end  of  my  Appeal 
to  the  Public 'on  the  fubjedt  of  the  National  Debt,  p.  87  ",  dec.” 

The  reader  has  already  determined  how  contradidtory  thefe 
charadteriftic  inferences  are  to  the  before-mentioned  proofs  and  to 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  King,  Lord  Hale,  Sir  William  Petty,  and  Major 
Graunt.  The  population  of  the  given  periods  of  Dr.  Price,  have 
been  already  afeertained  with  the  requiiite  certainty’': 


Thus,  the  number  of  fouls  in  1695.  were 

in  157s 

in  1377 
in  io66' 


6,017,797 
4,690,696 
2,81 1,204 

2,C00,000 


Wev 


• Eflay  on  Pop.  p.  14.  ' Before  p.  105.  " EfTay  on  Pop.  p.  13, 

an  the  notes,  * See  before,  p,  99 — 105 — 116. 
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We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  it  is  morally  impoffible  there 
could  have  been  in  England,  at  the  Reformation^  more  than  fse 
million  of  fouls.  Were  we  to  admit  that  the  people  had  more 
than  doubled  in  their  numbers  during  that  unhappy  effluxion  of 
years  from  1377  to  1558,  what  ought  we  to  infer  with  regard  to 
that  happier  period,  extending  from  the  acceflion  of  Elizabeth  to 
the  demife  of  George  II.  ? It  is  to  be  lamented  how  feldom  poli- 
tical calculators  withdraw  their  eyes  from  their  paper  and  their 
cyphers,  to  contemplate  thofe  moral  caufes  that  are  continually 
producing  in  the  world  their  correfpondent  efledls : we  fliould 
otherwife  behold  common  fenfe  corredt  fometimes  the  felf-fuffi- 
ciency  of  arithmetical  calculation,  and  found  philofophy  triumph 
over  the  miflakes  of  delufive  fpeculation. 

Elaving  thus  evinced  that  our  learned  arithmetician’s  argu-^ 

ment  ought  to  be  confidered  rather  2.5  fpeculative  ingenuity  than  as  de^ 
cifve  proof  we  may  now  pafs  over  his  corroborative  circumftanccs, 
either  in  flight  review, or  with  cafual  remark.  The  inference  drawn 
from  a confideration  of  an  augmented  or  diminifhed  confumption 
merits  fome  regard,  becaufe  it  evinces  an  increafe  or  diminution  of 
confumers.  And  Dr.  Price  thought  he  had  found,  in  the  heredi- 
tary-and  temporary  excife,  arifing  from  duties  on  ale,  a fubjed: 
fui table  to  his  purpofe.  But,  having  been  attacked  in  this  flrong 
hold  by  Mr.  Eden,  he  brought  .himfelf  from  the  excife-office  the 
grofs  produce  of  that  branch  of  taxes  for  many  years  j which, 
as  a two-edged  fword,  Mr.  Howlet  did  not  fail  to  handle  with 
admirable  fkill.  By  taking  from  his  adverfary’s  documents 
a four-and-twenty  years  average,  becaufe  long  periods  only  admit 
of  rational  eflimates’',  from  1686  to  1710  j and  a twenty-feven 
years  average,  from  170  to  1778,  he  has  clearly  fhewn  that  the 
tax  yielded  yearly  in  the  firll:  feries  488,808,  and  during  the 
fecond,  501,087;  that  by  a feventeen-years  average,  from  1693, 
and  by  the  fame  from  1759,  the  hereditary  and  temporary  excife 
produced  during  the  firfl:  period  435,981,  and  during  the  fe- 
cond 544,586.  A very  able  correfpondent  has  enabled Mr. 

X 2 Howlet 


Exam,  of  Pop.  p.  71.— The  long  periods  chofen  by  Mr.  Howlet,  inftead  of  the 
averages  of  Dr.  Price,  include  a fufficient  number  to  prevent  an^  varia^ 
■tion  ffom  feafonsy  or  other  temporary  caufes  that  may  afett  confumption, 

^ See  his  Appendix. 
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Howlet  to  ftate  the  produce  of  other  taxes  ariling  from  confump- 
tion,  as  the  duty  on  malt,  leather,  and  candles,  which  all  equally 
. eftabltfh  the  pofition  of  a greater  confumption  in  the  prefent  times 
than  during  the  former.  It  is  however  apparent,  that  unlefs  cir- 
cumftances  continued  the  fame,  both  as  to  number  of  articles  ex- 
cifed,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  the  duties,  no  rational  comparifon 
can  be  made  between  any  two  given  periods.  But,  have  not  ad- 
ditional excifes  been  continually  impofed  fince  the  Revolution  : 
does  not  the  weight  of  the  general  aggregate  naturally  tend  to 
prefs  down  the  amount  of  any  individual  clafs  ? And  this  con- 
fequence  was  early  forefeen  and  greatly  deplored  by  contemporary 
minifters,  becaufe  its  effedls  had  been  powerfully  felt.  Davenant, 
whofe  documents  fuggefted  to  Dr.,  Price  his  argument  of  a di- 
minilhed  confumption,  remarked  in  1695,  **  great  decreafe 

[of  the  hereditary  excife]  is  by  the  commiffioners  of  that  revenue 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  new  additional  duties y which  in  the  coun- 
try have  made  numbers  of  vidiuallers  in  every  county  leave  off  their 
tradcy  and  in  London  put  many  private  families  to  brew  their 
own  drink*.”  If  we  would  bring  this  queftion  to  a fatisfadtory 
determination,  we  muft  compare  the  net  produdt  of  the  whole 
revenue  of  excife,  which  arifes  altogether  from  confumption,  du- 
ring the  reign  of  King  William,  with  the  net  produd:  of  the  whole 
excife  in  the  prefent  t 

The 


“ Eflay  on  Ways  and  Means,  vol.  i.  p.  46. — A greater  perfonage  than  Davenant,, 
and  furely  as  well  informed  as  he  in  every  thing  with  regard  to  the  public  revenue, 
may  be  now  allowed  to  give  his  teftimony  on  this  fubjeft.  The  Lord  Godolphin 
informed  King  William,  in  1693  : “ That  the  two  ntne-pences  granted  this  year 
upon  the  excife,  with  that  which  was  laft  year  given  upon  the  fame  revenues  for 
raifing  a million  of  money  upon  lives,  are  allowed  to.  Jink  the  hereditary  excife 
above  f.  2^0,000  per  annum  ; and  the  remainder,  being  made  a collateral  fecurity, 
that  the  fait  and  tonnage  fhall  anfwer  f,  280,000  per  annum  till  May  1695,, 
will  in  all  probability  be  thereby  funk  above  f.  ioo,OOC  a year  more for  that  from 
the  fait  branch  muft  not  be  hereafter  expefted  more  than  f.  300,000  per  annum ; 
though  formerly  it  yielded,  when  the  half-crown  ftood  fingly,  (and  that  is  only 
hereditary)  650,000  a year.”  [See  Lord  Godolphin’s  letter  to  King  William, 
in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple’s  Mem,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,^ 
part  ii.  p.  7.]  6 
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The  amount  of  the  excifes  in  England,  including  the  malt-tax,  being  the  an- 
nual medium  of  the  payments  into  the  Exchequer  during  the  three  years' 
1698—9  — 1700’’  ;C*  ^>265,014. 

D®  during  the  three  years  1771—2—3®  4,649,892. 

The  firft  fum  was  colledted  from  fix  million  of confumers  with  difficulty.  What  muft 
have  been  the  numbers  of  people  who  paid  the  fecond  with  eafe  ? And  Mr.  Eden 
has  mentioned  it  properly  as  a decifive  proof  of  an  increafing  confumption,  even 
during  the  war,  that  the  grofs  produce  of  the  excife  for  1778,  ending  the  fifth 
of  July,  amounted  to  — — o i 

D“  for  1779  — — — — 5,869,081  18  7 


In  refped:  to  the  other  collateral  circumftances  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Price,  as  having  promoted  depopulation,  few  remarks  feem 
to  be  necellary.  Dr.  Watts,  who  has  lately  gained  his  proper 
ftation  among  our  literati  and  our  poets,  would  not  probably  have 
confidered  it  as  a very  legitimate  logic,  to  argue  from  a pofition  as 
proved,  which  is.  yet  fufpended  in  doubtful  controverfy  among  the 
learned,  or  to  infill  on  certain  appearances  as  indubitable  proofs^ 
o-f  depopulation,  which  wife  men  Hill  regard  as  caufes  of  in- 
creafe.  The  late  Sir  James  Stewart  could  not,  after  mature- 
conlideration,  find  great  force  in  the  objedions  againft  fo  over- 
grown a capital  as  London,  in  fuch  a kingdom  as  England,  though 
he  could  lee  no  evident  advantage  in  it."  The  fame  profound 
ftatefinan  did  not  confider  the  deftrudion  occafioned  by  war  as  an 
abfolute  caufe  of  depopulation,  but  from  circumfiances  he  thought 
it  might  be  a relative  one  : to  remove  “ the  fons  of  vice  and  idlenefs  * 
from  the  community,  he  fuppofed  to  be  advantageous  : to  obllrud 
the  induftrious,  or  to  dellroy  the  breeders,  he  regardedas  highly  per- 
nicious. Sir  Jofiah  Child  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  he  had  feen  much  greater  emigrations 
to  the  colonies  than  have  taken  place  in  the  prefent  century; 
**  that  our  people  in  England  are  not  thereby  in  any  confiderable 
degree  abated,  but  on  the  contrary Nor,  after  all  our  experience, 
could  the  ablell  politician  of  the  prefent  times  argue  more  juftly  in 

fupport 


* MSS.  Harley. 
Trade,  p.  173—4. 


* Dr.  Price’s  2d  trad!  pn  Liberty,  p,  166—7.  t Difc,  on 
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fupport  of  his  determination.  He  wifely  refolved  the  whole  ques- 
tion, in  refpeft  to  population,  into  the  ftate  of  employment : for, 
faid  he,  “ if  we  have  in  England  employment  but  for  one  hundred 
people,  and  we  have  born  and  bred  among  us  o.ne  hundred  and  fifty 
people ; the  fifty  mufi:  away  from  us,  or  fiarve,  or  be  hanged 
to  prevent  it,  whether  we  had  any  plantations  or  no.”  Thefe  are 
alfo  the  reafonings  of  Sir  James  Stewart,  and  mufi:  be  the  reafonings 
of  every  other  intelligent  perfon,  who  confiders  the  fubjed:  with 
.the  attention  that  its  importance  deferves.  The  late  Dr.  Camp- 
bell regarded  the  inclofing  of  common  fields  and  waftes  as  pro- 
motive of  general  population,  though  it  may  give  a different  di- 
rection to  the  labour  of  the  poor,  becaufe  wages  are  higher  in  in- 
clofed  countries  j and  the  intent  of  inclofing  is  to  increafe  the  quan- 
tity of  provifions  : as  to  the  nation  at  large,  faid  he,  the  consump- 
tion {hews  that  our  people  do  not  decreafe  % Of  the  common  com- 
plaint, that  luxury  extends  it f elf  even  to  the  lowef  ranks  of  the  people,  a 
writer  \ refpeCtable  no  lefs  for  talents  than  humanity,  remarks. 

What  improves  the  circumftances  of  the  greater  part  of 
XL  people,  can  never  be  I'egarded  as  an  inconvenience  to  the  whole : 
no  fociety  can  furely  be  flouriftiing  and  happy,  of  which  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  members  are  poor  and  miferable : and  it  is  but 
equity,  that  they  who  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  ihould  have  fuch  a lhare  of  the  produce  of  their 
own  labour,  as  to  be  themfelves  tolerably  well  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged.” 

We  may  now  attempt  to  afcertain  the  probable  amount  of  our 
prefent  populoufnefs } which  mufi:  have  arifen  from  a continual 
progrefs,  fince  it  has  been  {hewn,  that  there  are  no  valid  reafons 
for  fuppofing  a decline,  though  temporary  obftrudions  may  have 
fometimes  thrown  in  cafual  checks.  It  is,  mean  time,  of  impor- 
tance to  carry  in  the  mind  an  idea  of  conftant  progreflion,  which 
is  fo  natural,  becaufe  human  affairs  never  ftand  {till,  otherwife  the 
weight  of  the  proofs  can  make  little  imprefiion.  And  it  is  therefore, 
propofed  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  amount,  at  difterent  periods, 

of 


* Pol.  Survey,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.  ^ Inquiry  into  th«  Nature  and  Caiifes  of 

the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 
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of  our  manufadiures  exported  and  our  navigation,  on  the  one  hand,, 
and  of  our  taxes  and  debts,  on  the  other. 

The  value  of  our  merchandizes  exported,  in  190,533  tons  of 
Englifli  fhippingV  amounted  at  the  Revolution  to  4,086,087. 
The  taxes  which  were  then  levied  on  the  people  amounted  only 
to  2,061,856.  But,  at  that  asra  we  had  no  public  debt  for 
which  any  intereft  was  paid.  The  value  of  merchandizes  that 
were  exported  at  the  demife  of  King  William,  in  -273,693  tons  of 
Englifh  ihipping,  amounted  to  6,045,432.  The  taxes  which; 
were  levied  on  the  people  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reigm 
amounted  to  ^.4,515,3605  and  during  his  peaceful  years,  to^ 
3,355,000.  But  a national  debt  remained  at  the  acceffion  of 
Queen  Anne  of^.  10,671,039.  Notwithftanding  thefe  burdens,  and 
the  obftriK-tions  of  the  fubfequent  war,  there  were  exported  at  the 
arrival  of  George  I.  in  421,431  tons  of  Britifh  ihipping,  produdls  of 
the  value  of  jC*  7j696>573*  there  had  been,  annually  levied 

on  the  people,  during  the  foregoing  reign,  taxes  amounting  to 
5,272,758,  befides  the  charges  of  collection.  And  the  national 
debt  had  now  fwelled  to  the  immenfe  fum  of  50,644,306  5 
which  induced  wife,  though  unexperienced  men,  to  propheiy 
what  would  be  the  dangers  when  it  fhould  amount  to  one  hundred 
million.  Neverthelefs,  there  were  exported  at  the  acceffion  of 
George  II.  in  432,872  tons  of  Britiffi  ffiipping,  merchandizes  of 
the  annual  value  of  7,951,772.  Yet,  thQ  grofs  fum  xhoX  had 
been  yearly  levied  on  the  people  during  the  foregoing  reign,, 
amounted  to  ^.7,224,175.  And  the  national  debt  which  ftill 
remained  unpaid,  continued  at  47,581,531.  Notwithftanding, 
there  were  exported  in  1750,  foon  after  the  peace  of  Adx-la- 
Ghapelle,  in  609,798  tons  of  Britiffi  ffiipping,  produCls  of  the 
yearly  value  of  f.  12,599,112.  Yet,  the  foregoing  war  had  coft  the 
nation  ,^.  64,032,957  5 .all  the  different  branches  of  the  Jlanding 
revenue  had  been  confiderably  augmented  : and  the  national 
debt  had  fwelled,  before  December  1749,  to  74,221,686. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  unexampled  burdens,  and  the  iuperadded 
obftrudtions  of  the  fubfequent  war,  there  were  annually  exported, 

upon 


E We  are  here  fpeaking  roundly*  The  reader  is  referred  for  accuracy  to  the  fore.- 
going  documents.  5 
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upon  the  return  of  profound  peace  in  1763,  in  639,872  tons  of 
Britifh  fhipping,  produ6ls.of  the  value  of  I4>925,950.  Yet,  the 
foregoing  war,  the  events  of  which  affuredly  brought  on  the  cala- 
mities of  the  prefent,  had  coil  the  nation  £.  105,756,639  ; many 
additional  taxes  had  been  impofed ; fo  that  there  were  thenceforth 
annually  levied  on  the  people  between  ten  and  eleven  million  of 
pounds  : and  the  national  debt  had  fwelled,  before  1764,  to 
146,582,845.  Neverthelefs,  there  were  annually  exported,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  hoftilities  in  1774-5,  in 
756,187  tons  of  Britiili  /liipping,  merchandizes  of  the  value  of 
jT.  15,613,003  ; which  is  clearly  fuperior  to  that  of  any  former 
period.  The  national  debt  indeed  had  in  the  mean  time 
been  leffened  to  135,943,061,  in  1775,  becaufe^.  10,639,784 
had  been  actually  paid  : yet,  though  taxes  had  been  meliorated  and 
changed,  the  burdens  of  the  people  remained  nearly  the  fame,  as 
all  favings  and  furpluffes  were  thrown  into  a Jinking  fundi  which 
undoubtedly  would  perform  wonders,  were  it  conftantly  applied 
as  it  was  originally  intended.  Such  is  the  language  of  theory  j 
which  cannot,  however,  be  always  carried  into  the  practice  of 
the  world,  becaufe  ftatefmen,  while  they  are  men,  will  be  directed 
by  the  circumftances  amid  which  they  are  fucceflively  placed. 

Thus,  it  plainly  appears,  that  our  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
our  commerce  and  navigation,  have  grown  up  from  the  Revolu- 
tion hand  in  hand  with  our  taxes  and  our  debts.  Let  no  one 
however  pretend,  that  burdens  ever  create  facilities,  or  that  the 
payment  of  heavier  duties  ever  enabled  the  individual  to  exert  a 
greater  energy.  Whether,  if  we  had  had  no  Revolution,  and  wars, 
and  taxes,  and  debts,  the  produCt  of  our  internal  induftry,  and  the 
income  of  our  foreign  traffic,  would  have  been  much  greater,  or 
much  lefs,  is  a queftion  of  difficult  determination,  becaufe  data 
cannot  be  found..  All  that  is  here  alferted  is,  that  in  fa5i  our 
manufactories  and  trade  have  extended  themfelves  with  the  fuc- 
ceffive  augmentations  of  our  taxes  and  our  debts.  Wife  men,  who 
had  confidered  this  fubjeCt,  have  remarked,  that  in  no  other  coun- 
try are  the  public  revenues  impofed  fo  equitably,  collected  fo  mild- 
ly, and  therefore  bear  fo  lightly  on  the  fubjeCts,  as  in  Britain  j fo  that 
judicious  duties  fometimes  form  the  wifeft  regulations,  without 
the  impertinent  interference  of  the  magiftrate.  Of  the  debility 
arhing  from  taxes  it  may  be  moreover  remarked,  that  the  fate 
may  be  greatly  embarraffied,  while  the  individual  follows  his  occu- 

pation^ 
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Rations  at  eafe.  We  have  an  idea  of  a corporation,  as  London  or 
Briliol,  Edinburgh  or  Glafgow,  diflinft  from  the  inhabitants  living 
within  its  diftrid: : the  firft,  by  eredling  aqueduds,  and  churches, 
and  prifons,  or  by  enjoying  the  pleafures  of  the  feaft,  may  be 
greatly  indebted  and  debilitated,  while  the  mechanic  and  the 
merchant,  who  reiide  v/ithln  their  jurifdidions,  are  purfuing  an 
adive  bulinefs,  and  are  acquiring  a vaft  opulence.  The  King, 
the  LordjS,  and  the  Commons,  when  affcmbled  in  Parliament,  form 
the  great  corporation  of  the  empire ; and  may  in  the  fame  manner, 
by  engaging  in  treaties  and  wars,  either  ufelefs  or  necelfary,  con- 
trad  prodigious  debts,  and  feel  an  overpowering  debility,  while 
the  great  body  of  the  people  follow  in  fecurity  their  gainful 
employments,  and  amafs  an  immenfe  wealth.  But,  have  not  wife 
men,  Montague,  Walpole,  and  Pelham,  prophefied  of  our  danger 
and  diftrefs  when  the  national  debt  fhould  fwell  to  the  alarming 
Lum  of  one  hundred  millions  ? Yes.  They  each  felt  the  difficult’^- 
of  his  own  ftation,  and  fhuddered  at  the  fuppofed  fate  of  his 
fucceflbr.  The  firft  may  have  fpoken  from  a conlideration  of  the 
backwardnefs  wherewith  fix  millions  of  people  paid  three  mil- 
lions and  a half  of  revenue,  while  he  may  have  laughed  at  the 
diftrefs  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Burleigh,  who  had  fold  beer,  as  a 
national  refource.  When  Walpole  feized  the  helm,  the  public 
creditors  appeared ' terrible  to  minifters,  becaufe  they  had  not  yet 
forgotten  that  their  capitals  were  due.  And  fo  great  a revolution 
had  taken  place  before  the  patriotic  Pelham  appeared,  that  credi- 
tors feared  the  payment  of  principals  y and  oppofed  the  redudlion  of 
interejl,  which  was  now  only  regarded  as  of  importance  to  families. 
It  may  neverthelefs  be  pertinently  alked.  Are  taxes  and  debts  to  in- 
creafe  thus  without  end?  The  anfwer  can  only  be  general,  and  here 
it  is  : They  may  accumulate,  while  our  people,  and  induftry,  and 
manufadlures,  and  commerce,  with  the  confequent  opulence,  con- 
tinue to  increafe  :•  as  both  have  grown  up  together,  without  af- 
fedling  much  the  indufiirious  clalTes,  the  period  of  both  is  the  fame. 
It  is  a ftrong  argument  of  the  fuperior  populoufnefs  of  the  pre- 
fent  times  over  thofe  of  King  William,  that  ten  million  and  a half 
are  now  levied  with  eafe,  while  three  million  and  a half  were  col- 
lefted  then  with  difficulty. 

If  from  general  fpeculations  we  apply  to  pofitive  proofs,  we 
iliall  fee  that  Important  truth  in  a ftill  ftronger  light.  The  in- 
quiry is  not  fo  much  with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  higher 

Y clalTes 
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clafles  of  the  community,  as  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  be-» 
caufe  the  queflion  would  not  merit  much  difeuffion,  if  we  could 
•as  eafily  augment  our  peafants  as  we  can  increafe  our  peers.  Agri- 
culture has  at  all  times  employed  the  greatefl:  multitude  of  hands, 
becaufe  it  is  the  foundation  of  every  other  branch  of  buhnefs.  It 
can  admit  of  little  controverfy,  whether  our  hufbandry  has  been 
purfued,  before  or  lince  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn, 
with  the  moft  fldll,  diligence,  and  fuccefs.  Mr.  Gregory  King, 
who  accurately  divided  the  people  into  their  claffes,  'found  in 
England  at  the  Revolution  the  farmers  and  their  families  to 
amount  to  — — — — 750,000* 

The  whole  labourers  and  out-fervants,  and  their 
families  whether  e7nployed  in  agriculture  or  rnanu- 
faSiures  — - — — — ^ 1,275,000.. 


2,025,000. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young  found  in  1770,  by  enquiries  in 
the  counties,  and  by  calculations  from  minutes 
which  approach  almoft  to  the  accuracy  of  enumera- 
tion, the  perfons  enga_ged  in  hufbandry  to  amount 
alone  to  — — — 2,800,800; 

“ exclufive  of  a vafl  number  of  people  as  much  depen-  — 

dant  on,  and  maintained  by  agriculture,  as  the  ploughman  who  cul- 
tivates the  foil ; the  whole  tribe  of  landlords ; thofe  artificers  who 
work  for  the  farmer  alone ; fuch  as  wheelwrights,  blackfmiths, 
&:c‘.”  There  can  furely  be  no  comparifon  made  between  the 
extent  of  manufadlories  during  the  reign  of  King  William  and 
the  prefent.  Of  all  the  fabrics  of  England,  the  woollen  has  al- 
ways been  confidered  as  the  greatefi; ; and  the  body  of  per- 
fons now  collectively  en^ployed  in  it  are  roundly  calculated  at 
1,500,000:  But  we  certainly  know,  that  there  were  exported, 

I after  clothing  the  inhabitants,  according  to  an  average  of  the  years 
1699 — 1700 — 1701,  of  the  value  of  woollens  — 2,561,615. 

D'  ’.  according  to  an  average  of  the  years  1769-70-71  4y3^3>4-^3‘ 

Allowing 


Dav,  vol.  vi.  p.  22—3;. 


^ North,  Tour,  vol.  iv.  p.  364 — 5. 
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Allowing  however  that  labour  is  divided  as  improvement  is  in- 
troduced, that  artificers  become  more  ikilful  in  the  progrefs  of  refine- 
ment, while  machinery  is  introduced  to  abridge  their  toil,  we  may 
fafely  conclude,  that  there  were  many  more  workmen  employed  in 
the  woollen  manufadlories  in  the  lafl;  feries  of  years,  than  du- 
ring the  firfl:.  And 'we  ought  to  recoiled:  the  fads  dated  by 
Davenant  in  1699,  that  wages  of  every  kind  were  excejively  high, 
and  they  had  not  people  to  carry  on  the  woollen  and  linen  bufnejs  to- 
gether. Yet,  we  have  fince  gained  the  linen  manufadure ; we 
have  improved  the  filk  and  cotton  j and  v/e  have  extended  the 
fabrics  of  hardware,  of  iron,  and  of  brafs;  befides  the  finer  arts. 
We  may  determine  with  regard  to  the  probable  amount  from  the 
following  detail : 

There  were  exported,  according  to  an  average  of  the  years  i6gg — T700 — 1701, 
produdfs,  exclufvve  of  the  woollens  before  me7itioned,  of  the  value  of  f.  3,863,810. 
Ditto  in  1769 — 70 — 71  10,565,196. 


Thus  have  we  demonfiration,  that  while  our  wmollen  manufado- 
ries  nearly  doubled  in  their  extent  during  feventy  years,  our 
other  fabrics  had  more  than  trebled  in  theirs.  And  therefore  it  is 
equally  demonftrable,  that  the  great  body  of  ar tills,  who  were 
conllantly  employed  in  all  thofe  manufadories,  have  increafed  near- 
ly in  the  fame  proportion  during  the  fame  bufy  period. 

The  body  of  failors  who  were  found  in  England,  by  enumeration,  in  Ja- 
nuary 1 700-1,  amounted  to  — — • ' — 16,591. 

By  a calculation'',  which  agreed  nearly  with  the  accuracy  of  the  enu- 
meration, there  appeared  to  have  been  annually  employed  in  the 
merchants  fervice^  between  the  years  1764  and  74.  — i — 59>5^S‘ 

The  tonnage  of  Englilh  fhipping  during  King  William’s  reign, 

amounted  only  to  — ■ — — — 230,441  tons. 

D®  during  the  prefent  reign ' — — — 992,754 

We  may  thence  certainly  determine  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  ufeful  artificers,  who  were  employed  during  the  latter  period 
more  than  in  the  former,  in  building  and  repairing  our  Ihips.  It 

Y 2 is 
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is  hufbandry,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation,  which  every 
where,  in  later  ages,  employ  and  maintain  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Now,  the  labour  demanded  during  the  prefent  reign,  to 
carry  forward  the  national  bufmefs,  agricultural  and  commercial, 
could  not  by  any  poflibility  have  been  performed  by  the  inferior 
numbers  of  the  induftrious  clafles  who  probably  exifted  in  the  reign 
of  King  William.  And  from  the  foregoing  reafonings  and  faCts, 
we  may  certainly  conclude,  with  one  of  the  ableft  writers  of  any 
country  on  political  ceconomy  : “ The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  as  it 
is  the  effect  of  increafing  wealth,  fo  it  is  the  caufe  of  increaling 
population  : To  complain  of  it  [high  wages]  is  to  lament  over 
the  neceffary  effeCt  and  caufe  of  the  greatefl  public  profperity 
Were  corroborative  proofs  of  an  augmented  population  necef- 
fary, they  might  be  found  in  the  parifli  regifters  i which  were  con- 
fidered  during  the  lafl  century  as  fo  decifive  in  their  evidence, 
by  Major  Graunt^  Sir  William  Petty,  and  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Juflice  Hale.  Yet,"let  us  not  attribute  to  the  regifters  a certainty 
and  an  information  that  they  do  not  contain.  As  they  neither 
divide  the  people  into  their  feveral  clafles,  nor  comprehend  every 
birth  and  burial,  they  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  fufficient 
grounds  from  which  to  calculate  the  value  of  annuities,  that  form, 
in  modern  times,  fo  great  a property  in  every  European  nation. 
They  do  not,  perhaps,  enable  us  to  afcertain  the  number  of  perfons 
in  any  parifh  during  any  given  year.  But,  when  averages  of  tea, 
feven,  or  five  years  are  taken  at  two  diftant  periods,  they  give  a 
demonftration  of  an  increafe  or  decline,  or  of  neither.  For,  it  is  of 
the  effence  of  averages  to  correCt  inequalities,  and  to  abforb  errors; 
becaufe,  whatever  paflions  contributed  to  either  in  one  age,  con- 
tinued in  the  fubfequent  period  to  produce  fimilar  omiflions  and 
miftakes.  And  they  furnifh  therefore  the  beft  evidence  that  the 
nature  of  the  cafe  admits  or  requires,  to  prove,  either  an  augmenta- 
tion of  inhabitants,  or  decline.  Neverthelefs,  thole  regifters,  fo  in- 
ftruCtive  in  their  informations,  and  fo  fatisfaClory  in  their  proofs, 

feem 


See  the  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  ch.  8 ; wherein  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  treats  Of  the  Wages  of  Labour^  and  inaidentally  of  population,  with 
a perfpicuity,  an  elegance,-  and  a force,  which  havs  been  fcldorK  equalled. 
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Item  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Price,  owing  to  whatever 
caufe.  MelTrs.  Wales  and  Howlet  may  have  therefore  ftudied 
them  with  the  greater  attention  ; and  their  diligence  of  refearch,  as 
well  as  pertinence  of  application  to  an  important  queftion,  merit 
the  high  praifes  which  are  always  due  to  the  detedtion  of  error  and 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  truth. 

In  whatever  diredlion  thofe  gentlemen  turned  their  inquiries, 
without  the  preference  of  feledtion,  they  found- the  moll  unequi- 
vocal proofs  of  augmentation  of  numbers,  with  few  ligns  of  depo- 
pulation. Our  overgrown  capital  feems  to  have  engaged,  becaufe  it 
was  the  moll  confpicuous  objedl,  the  earliell  notice  of  our  con- 
templators  of  births  and  burials.  He  who  has  fhed  a tear  over 
the  difmal  devaftation  of  the  human  fpecies,  which  Mr.  Corbyn 
Morris  found  in  London  during  the  year  1750,  before  the  removal’ 
of  obdrudlions  and  nuifances,  mull  fee  with  fatisfadlion,  in  the  do- 
cuments of  Mr.  Wales,  that  it  is  now  the  healthieft  capital  in 
Europe,  and  by  further  improvement  may  be  rellored  to  its 
former  healthfulnefs  of  a country  parida.  That  candid  invefti- 
gator  has  fliewn,  by  accurate  obfervations ",  that  the  increafe  of 
London  lince  the  Revolution  is  nearly  as  nine  is  to  ten.  By  a 
ilill  more  minute  inveftigation,  becaufe  he  thought  that  a compu- 
tation from  the  imperfe5i  hills  of  mortality  alone  7nuf  fall  fiort  of  the 
truth  more  than  a third,  Mr.  Howlet  has  clearly  evinced,  that 
London  and  its  fuburbs  have  increafed  lince  the  Revolution  nearly 
onethird"^.  From  the  city,  Mr.  Howlet  walked  out  into  ‘‘  the 
immediate  vicinity,  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten  miles and  by 
an  examination  of  feven-and-twenty  regillers,  and  by  taking  ave- 
rages of  twenty  years  fcom  the  Revolution,  and  twenty  years  from 

1758. 


" Inquiry  int«  Population,  p.  13 — 33. 

® Examin.  p.  83 — 95. — It  may  be  here  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  number  of 
houfes  in  London,  Middlefex,  and  Weftminfter,  as  ftated  from  the  hearth-books 
of  1690,  by  Davenant  [vol.  i.  p.  76.  J and  adopted  by  Dr.  Price,  was  1 1 1,215  • the 
number  returned  for  the  fame  diftrifts  in  177.7,  and  prefented  by  the  tax  officers  to 
*he  Commiffioners  of  Accounts,  on  which  Dr.  Price  relies,  was  62,123.  Now,  who 
ran  believe  thefe  accounts  to  have  contained  even  the  femblance  of  truth  ? Mait^ 
land  found,  by  a careful  furvey  in  1737,  that,  exclufive  of  Middlefex,  there  were 
95,968  dwellings;  and  there  have  been. added  fince  4,032.  [Inquiry  into  Popula- 
tion, p.  13.]  Here  then  is  a demonftration,  how  infufficient  the  hearth-books  and 
returns  are,  whereon  to  form  any  juft  comparifon  of  the  number  of  houfes  in  1690 
and  in  1777. 
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1758,  he  found  that  population  in  this  furrounding  diflridl  had 
nearly  doubled  fince  the  arrival  of  King  William^.  The  decifive 
evidence  of  the  regifters  is  altogether  confident  with  facts  and 
with  principles.  Experience  has  fhewn  to  every  obferver,  that  the 
vicinage  of  every  town,  much  more  of  every  capital  city,  is  the  mod; 
populous  part  of  the  country,  becaufe  in  it  is  there  the  mod  culti- 
vation : there  is  the  mod  cultivation,  dnce  there  is  the  mod  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  the  earth  : and  cultivation  gives  employ- 
ment to  labourers,  and  comfort  to  all.  Departing  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  Mr.  Howlet  naturally  furveyed  the  county 
of  Kent ; and,  from  an  examination  of  feventy  regiders,  he  found 
from  fimilar  averages  the  whole  county  had  advanced  in  its  po- 
puloufnefs  about  one-fourth  fince  the  Revolution,  though  Sand- 
wich and  Rocheder  had  each  declined,  and  other  tov/ns  had  lod 
no  inconfiderable  manufadlure Mr.  Howlet  next  vifited  SulTex 
and  Surrey  ; and,  by  an  examination  of  eighteen  regiders  in  the 
fird,  and  feventeen  in  the  fecond,  he  difcovered,  by  taking  the 
fame  averages,  that  they  had  both  advanced  in  population  above 
one- third  fince  the  Revolution' : nor  did  he  fail  to  remark  the 

faldiood. 


P Exam.  p.  96 — 7. 

Exam,  of  Effay  on  Pop.  p.  go — lOi.  It  is  propofed,  becaufe  we  fhall  be 
enabled  to  determine  with  regard  to  Dr.  Price’s  famed  mode  of  induction  from 
the  returns  of  houfcs,  to  contraft  the  numbers  mentioned  by  Davenant  in  i6gO, 
and  the  numbers  returned  in  1777,  with  the  correfpondent  evidence  of  the  regifters. 

The  number  of  houfcs  in  Kent  in  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and  Dave- 
nant   46,674 

The  number  in  it  in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price  — 36,447 

Pietended  decreafe  — •—  10,227 


Houfes  in  Suftex  in  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and  Davenant  23,451 
D°  — in  1777,  according  to  the  rcturji  and  Dr.  Price^  — 14,880 

Pretended  decreafe  — — 8,571 

'I'hc  number  of  houfcs  in  Surrey  and  Southwark  in  i6g®,  according  to 

Davenant  — — — — — 40.610 

D®  — > — — — in  1777,  according  to 

Dr.  Price  — — — — — 28,553 

Pretended  decreafe  12,057 
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falfliood,  not  to  fay  frivolity  of  the  notion,  that  if  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  are  multiplied,  it  is  by  the  depopulation  of  the  country. 
That  groundlefs  pofition  muft  have  originated  from  the  fuppofal, 
that  a nation,  ora  county,  has  in  it  at  all  times  a flandard  number 
of  people  j and  confequently  if  one  hundred  fhould  remove,  there 
mud;  be  a hundred  lefs  than  the  flandard  ; withont  refledling  on 
the  command  of  nature  to  increafe  and  multiply,  or  on  the  fluctua- 
tion of  human  affairs,  which  do  not  admit  of  liability.  From  an 
examination  of  regiflers  in  the  five  fouth-weftern  counties  of 
Hampfhire,  Wiltfliire,  Devonfhire,  Dorfet,  and  Cornwall,  Mr. 
Howlet  infers,  that  thefe  counties  have  nearly  doubled;  though 
he  admits,  indeed,  “ that  the  extradts  are  not  fufliciently  numerous 
to  form  a fatisfadtory  average  From  an  examination  of  regiflers, 
and  a comparifon  of  firhilar  evidence  furnifhed  by  Mn  Arthur 
Young  and  Mr,  Wales,  Mr.  Howlet  concludes,  that  Suffolk  muft 

have 


® Houfes  in  Hampfliire  in  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and 
Davenant  — — — — — 

D°  — — in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price 


28,557 

17^999 


Pretended  decreafe  — — 10,558 

Houfes  in  Wiltfli ire  in  r690,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and  Davenant  27,418 
D®  — — in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price  — 22,134 

Pretended  decreafe  — — 5,274 

Houfes  in  Devonfhire  in  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and  Davenant  56,202 
D®  — — in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price  — 40,789 

Pretended  decreafe  — — • 5)4*3 

Houfes  in  Dorfet  — in  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-hooks  and  Davenant  17,859 
D®  — — in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price  — 14,554 

Pretended  decreafe  — — 3)3^5 

Houfes  in  Cornwall  in  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and  Davenant  26,613 
D°  — in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price  • — 18,185 


Pretended  decreafe 


8,428 
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have  increafed  more  than  a fourth  fince  the  Revolution,  thou^i 
St.  Edmond’s  Bury  has  declined,  and  Ipfwich  has  not  advanced 
Notwithftanding  the  popular  accounts  of  the  depopulation  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  becaufe  its  wajies  had  been  improved,  and  its 
farms  etilarged,  that  attentive  inquirer  had  the  fatisfadiion  of  find- 
ing, from  the  infpedtion  of  feventeen  regifters,  that  its  populouf-' 
nefs  is  increafed  one-fifth  fince  the  Revolution  ; and  that  the  city 
of  Norwich  had  advanced  even  one-fourth  fince  the  year  1729 
a new  proof  that  the  augmentation  of  towns  does  not  depopulate 
the  neighbouring  country.  From  a contemplation  of  the  im- 
provements of  Norfolk,  and  the  healthfulnefs  of  Norwich,  Mr. 
Howlet  proceeds  to  take  a flight  view  of  the  midland  counties. 
By  an  infpedlion  of  eight  regifters  in  Middlefex,  of  thirteen  in 
Northampton  % of  five  in  Huntingdon,  of  four  in  Cambridge,  of 

fix 


* Houfesin  Suffolk  in  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and  Davenant  47,537 
— — in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price  — 27,950^ 

Pretended  decreafe  — — 19,587 


“‘Houfes  in'Norfolk  arid  Norwich  in  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-books 

and  Davenant  — — — — — 56,579 

D®  — — — in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and 

Dr.  Price  — — _ _ __  33, 

Pretended  decreafe  23,375 


* Houfes  in  Northampton  in  i6go,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and 

Davenant  — — — — — 26,904 

D°  — — in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price  21,799 

Pretended  decreafe  — — 5,105 

Houfes  in  Huntingdon  in  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and 

Davenant  — — — — — 8,713 

D“  — _ — in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price  5,800 

Pretended  decreafe  — — 2,913 


Houfes 
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i!x  in  Hertfo/d,  of  four  in  Leicefter,  of  five  in  Stafford,  of  eight 
in  Salop,  of  fix  in  Berks,,  of  feventcen  ki  Bucks,  Derby,  and 

Oxford, 


Houfes  in  Cambridge 
Davenant 


Houfes  in  Hertford 
Davenant 

D*  — 


Houfes  in  Leicefter 
Davenant 

D»  — — 


Houfes  in  Stafford 
Davenant 
D“  — 


Houfes  in  Salop 
Davenant 

D°  — 


Houfes  in  Berks 
Davenant 

D°  — 


Houfes  in  Bucks 
Davenant' 
D»  - 


in  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and 
in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price 
Pretended  decreafe  — ' — 

in  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and 
in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price 
Pretended  decreafe  — 

in  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and 
in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price 
Pretended  decreafe  — 

in  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and 
in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price 
Pretended  decreafe  — — 

in  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and 
in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price 
Pretended  decreafe  ' — 

in  i6g0,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and 
in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price 
Pretended  decreafe  — - 

in  1690,  according  to  the.  hearth-books  and 
in  ,1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price 
Pretended  decreafe  — » 


18,629 

12,582 

6,047 


17,488 

11,038 


— 6,450 


31,606 
— i5»76i 


26,278 

25,825 

453 


27*471 

18,213 


— 9,250 


16,996 

11,560 


— 5*436 


18,688 

13*075 


— 5*673 


z 


Houfes 
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Oxford,  he  founds  thofe  midland  fliires  to  have  increaied  nearly  ai 
third  fmce  the  Revolution.  From  a flight  furvey  of  Wales',  Mr. 
Howlet  concludes,  that  it  muil  equally  have  increafed  one-third  in 
its  numbers  flnce  the  arrival  of  King  William : and  Mr.  Wales, 
from  a more  extenflve  examination  of  regifters,.  has  evinced,  that 
it  mufl;  have  augmented,  even  flnce  1700,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
to  three.  But,  all  the  inquirers  into  the  ftate  of  population  tra- 
vel into  our  northern  counties  with  peculiar  pleafure,,  becaufe  there 
is  exhilaration  in  the  appearance  of  profperity.  Mr.  Howlet  has. 
difcovered,  by  an  infpedtion  of  fourteen  regifters  in  Yorlcfhire  % of 

fixteen. 


Hbufes  in  Derby  in  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and  Davenant  24,944.. 

D°  — in  1777,  according  to.the  return  and  Dr.  Price  — 17,431. 

Pretended  decreafe  — — 7>Si3 

Houfes  In  Oxford  In  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and  Davenant  16,627 

D*  — ia  1777*  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price  — 13,654 

Pretended  decreafe  — — 2,973 


>'  The  houfes  in  Yorkfhire  in  1690,  according  to  the  hearthrbooks  and 

Davenant  — , — — , 121,052 

D”  — — in  1 777^  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price  98, 27}? 

Pretended  decreafe  — — 22,774 


D®  in  Lancaftxire  in  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and 

Davenant  — - — — — 46,961. 

D“  — in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price  43,092 


Pretended  decreafe  — 3,869 


D*  in  Cumberland  — in  1690,  according,  to  the  hearth-books  and 

Dav.enant  — — , ^ — — 15,279. 

X90  — . in  J777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price  16,261 

' Afcideatal  intreafe  — — 982  • 


D*  in 
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fixteen  regllters  in  Lancashire,  of  Six  in  Cumberland,  of  nine 
in  Chefter;  that  the  northern  counties  h^vemore  than  doubled Unct 
the  Revolution  : and  this  eifimation,  he  argues,  is  Strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  returns  of  four  hundred  parishes  in  the  diocefe  of 
Chester.  Having  at  length  colledted  into  one  view  the  register 
evidence  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  Sixty  parishes,  exclufive 
of  thofe  of  Chester,  in  every  county  and  division  ; having  drawn 
together  his  whole  force,  he  does  not  heSitate  to  determine,  **  that 
our  people  are  almoSl  doubled  Since  the  coming  of  King  William  j” 
but,  having  reviewed  his  fubjedt,  and  re-examined  his  proofs,  he 
ventures  to  conclude,  that  our  population  upon  the  whole  has  in- 
creafed  full  one-third And  he  is  fupported  in  this  fatisfadtory 
conclusion  by  the  accurate  though  lefs  extenSive  inquiry  of  Mr. 
Wales  ; who  infers,  from  juSt  premifes,  that  the  number  of  the 
prefent  inhabitants  of  England  is,  to  the  number  exiSling  at  the 
Revolution,  as  eight  is  to  three  nearly 

Z 2 The 


D°  in  Cheshire  — in  1690,  according  to  the  hearth-books  and 

Davenant  — — — — ■ — 25,592 

D’  — • — in  1777,  according  to  the  return  and  Dr.  Price  21,938 

Pretended  dccreafe  — 35654 

That  the  account  of  houfes  from  the  hearth-books,  as  Stated  bv  Dr.  Davenant, 
and  the  Statement  from  the  Surveyors  returns,  as  relied-  on  by  Dr.  Price,  can  be  both 
iupported  as  juft,  we  have  thus  Shewn  to  be  impoSTible  ; fince  it  has  been  proved, 
that  thefe  northern  counties  have  doubled  their  inhabitants.  And  whether  the  one 
or  the  other  is  relinquished  as  falfe.  Dr.  Price’s  grand  argument  muSt  be  equally 
overthrown.  But,  it  is  admitted  by  the  world,  and  therefore  by  Dr.  Price,  that 
the  number  of  people  in  thofe  northern  counties  have  greatly  increafed  fince  the 
Revolution.  Yet  we  find  in  Yorlcfliire  a decreafe  of  dwellings  of  nearly  a fifth  ; 
and  in  the  others  no  agreement  with  the  aAual  Slate  of  population.  Neverthelefs, 
it  is  Slill  infifted  [The  Uncertainty  of  Population,  p.  9 — 10. J “ that  the  returns  are 
acknowledged  to  be  greatly  deficient  by  the  Dr.  himfelf,  not  lefs  than  nearly  the  twentieth 
■part  of  the  whole.,  and  therefore  the  bufinefs  of  his  antagonijls  is  to  prove,  that  this  de- 
ficiency greatly  exceeded  ^o,oco.”  To  this  it  is  anfwered  : 'That  in  arguing  from 
cyphers  no  calculator  can  be  allowed  to  guefs  at  his  multiplicand,  to  fancy  his  mul- 
tiplier, and  then  to  contend,  that  the  refult  is  an  incontrovertible  proof.  A.piece  of 
evidence,  which,  in  more  folemn  inquiries,  is  proved  to  be  untrue  in  part,  is  alto- 
gether rejedled.  A fuitor,  or  a lawyer,  who,  in  WeSlminSler-hall,  Should  admit 
that  his  witnefs  had  prevaricated,  yet  call  his  adverfary  to  prove  the  amount  of 
the  prevarication,  would  be  driven  from  court  as  a perfon  no  lefs  deflitute  of 
inodeSly  than  of  common-fenfe. 

® Examin.  p.  128 — 30. 


* Inquiry,  p.  68. 
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The  anonymous  author  of  I’he  Uncertainty  of  Population^ -\shxcit% 
Mr.  Wales  for  making  his  inquiries  in  the  norths  becaufe,  every, 
body  knows,  and  Dr.  Price  himfelf  is  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
county  of  York  has  acquired  an  amazing  addition  of  inhabitants  within 
the  laf  thirty  years.  But  a genuine  difputant  fhould  never  admit 
the  truth  of  any  pofition,  however  demonftrated,  or  however, 
certain,  fince  his  adverfary  is  fure  to  build  on  his  admiffion, 
as  a rocky  foundation,  whofe  ftability  defies  attack.  Now,  what- 
were  the  moral  caufes  of  this  amazing  addition  of  inhabitants  in^ 
Yorkihire  ? Was  it  owing  to  this  ; that  York  was  the  mofi;  agri- 
cultural, manufadluring,  and  commercial  county  in  England ; that' 
there  was  found  here  a greater  demand  for  labour;  that  conftant  em-- 
ployment  having furnifhed  fteady  fubfiftence  and  continual  comfort,, 
men  multiplied  abundantly  where  they  were  fully  fed  and  en- 
joyed in  fecurity  what  they  had  gained  by  toil  ? It  is  pretended,, 
however,  that  the  aflonilhing  body  of  people  before-mentioned 
were  not  procreated  amid  this  fcene  of  profperity  and  hap- 
pinefs,  but  were  brought  from  other  diftridts  by  the  allurement 
of  gain.  They  did  not  come  afiuredly  from  the  adjacent  Lancafhire, 
Chefhire,  or  Cumberland,  becaufe  in  thefe  we  have  beheld 
the  fame  increafe,  owing  to  the  fame  caufes.  They  could  not 
have  come  in  confiderable  numbers  from  more  diftant  counties, , 
as  a general  furvey  has  difcovered  no  real  diminution  any  where. . 
And  the  hiftory  of  internal  migration  might  be  comprized  in  a 
very  little  volume.  At  the  aera  of  the  Conqueft,  when  our 
communities  were  yet  inconfiderable,  the  land  certainly  fupported 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  was  the  introdudlion  of  ma- 
nufadlure  that  firft  colledted  the  artificers  into  villages,  which 
ere  long  fwelled  into  towns  : and  it  was  commerce,  that,  in  the 
progrefs  of  traffic  and  the  arts,  raifed  the  towns  into  the  im- 
portance of  cities.  But,  it  was  the  improvement  of  hufbandry 
which  firfi;  purged  the  country  of  ufelefs  hands,  and  forced  con- 
fuming  multitudes  to  look  for  fubfiftence  from  the  labour  which 
manufadtories  and  trade  employ.  Admitting  that  this  laft  revolu- 
tion had  taken  place  fubfequent  to  the  epoch  of  the.  bounty 
on  corn,  we  muft  ftill  remember,  that  it  is  ufeful  employment, 
which,  promotes  population,,  while  idlenefs  only  augments  the 

rolls 


“ lo  P?  H— 15*. 
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rolls  of  the  dead.  Norfolk  may  be  regarded  as  the  county  In 
England  where  hufbandry  is  carried  on  the  moft  as  an  art; 
Norwich  may  be  conlidered  as  one  of  our  moft  flourilhing  ci- 
ties:: And,  were  we  to  apply  to  both  the  beforementioned  fadls 
from  the  parifli  regifters,  they  would  exhibit  nearly  th© 
proportion  of  people,  which  every  other  county  fupplied  to 
every  other  town.  The.  county  has  increafed  one-fifth  fince 
the  Revolution ; but  the  city  has  augmented  one-fourth  fince 
1-729  ^ therefore  the  migration  of  the  adult  from 

the  country  to  the  town,  that  fwells  the  amount  of  the  bufy 
multitudes  that  are  feen  to  fwarm  where  the  fpirit  of  dili- 
gence animates  the  people.  Few,  of  the  miriads,  which  are  born 
age  after  age,  grow  up  to  puberty,  becaufe  want  and  its  confe- 
quences  deftroy  millions  every  where.  It  is  fome  confola- 
tion,  however,  to  refledl,  that  in  the  progrefs  of  refinement,  of 
commerce,  and  of  arts,  the  parents  are  enabled,  by  the  greater 
comforts  they  enjoy,  to  rear  a more  numerous  progeny,  who  can 
only  fupply  a vigorous  population.  And  it  is  the  employment 
and  habits  of  induftry,  which  are  given  to  children  in  manu- 
.fadluring.  towns,  as  foon  as  they  can  diftinguilh  the  right  hand 
from  the  left,  that  adds  to  the  aggregate  of  dwellers  more  than 
the  arrival  of  ftrangers.  From  thefe  confiderations  wq  may  cer- 
tainly conclude,  that,  as  the  fame  caufes  exifted  in  every  other 
county,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  manufadlures  and 
traffic  to  thofe  of  the  northern  diftridts  of  England,  there  muft 
have  been  in  all  a fimilar  augmentation. 

Allowing,  becaufe  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  nation  has  in- 
creafed one  third  in  the  numbers  of  its  people  fince  the  Revo- 
lution, it  feems  to  have  been  a work  of  fupererogation  in  Mefirs. 

Wales 


' From  aAual  enumerations,  we  learn  that  there 

, were  in  Norwich  — — 28,881  fouls  in  1693; 

which  had  increafed  to  — — 36,196  D°  before  1752. 

Increafe  •—  ■—  'v, 315, orcne-fouith,in59  years. 

Now,  the  pariCi  regifters  evince,  as  we  have  feen,  that  there  had  been  an  aug- 
mentation, from  1729  to  1775,  of  one-fourth  jn  46  years.  And  confequently  the 
enumerations  and  the  regifters  not  only  confirm  each  other,  but  demonftrate  a 
greater  augmentation  in  the  laft  period  than  during  the  firft.  The  poor  laws  ought 
to  have  been  mentioned  among  the  checks  to  population.  The  regulations  of  fettle- 
ment^  which  fprung  from  thofe  unjuft  and  impolitic  inftitutions,  and  which,  con- 
trary to  the  genius  of  Englilh  freedom,  prevent  the  poor  though  induftnous 
2-  labourer 
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Wales  and  Howlet  to  eftablifh,  by  authentic  documents,  that  tlic 
progrefs  of  population  had  held  its  rapid  courfe  during  the  laft 
twenty  years  j as  the  greater  always  includes  the  lefs : He  who 
had  furveyed  the  flate  of  England  during  the  prefent  reign,  in  re- 
fpedt  to  its  roads  and  canals,  its  huibandry  and  manufactures,  its 
traffic  and  navigation,  and  had  beheld  at  the  fame  time  its  accu- 
mulated wealth  and  fteady  employment,  would  have  thence  in- 
ferred that  the  induftrious  daffies  had  increafed  prodigioully.  By 
examining  one  hundred  and  (ixty-two  regiffiers,  and  taking  five- 
years  averages  from  1758,  and  the  fame  from  1773,  Mr.  Elowlet 
difcovered  in  twenty- two  pariihes  in  Kent,  in  twenty-four  in 
Efl'ex,  in  four  in  Suffiex,  in  nine  in  Surrey,  in  three  in  Suffolk, 
in  fixteen  in  Norfolk,  in  feven  in  the  South-weftern  counties,  in 
forty  in  the  twelve  Midland  counties,  and  thirty-feven  in  the  four 
Northern  counties,  an  increafe  of  people  of  more  than  one-eighth 
in  the  ffiiort  interval  of  ten  years.  By  a very  accurate  infpecilioii 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  regifters,  kept  in  various  parifhes 
in  almoffi  every  county  j by  comparing  proper  averages  from  about 
the  year  1740  with  fimilar  averages  lately,  Mr.  Wales  has  more- 
over ffiewn%  that  the  inhabitants  in  the  former  period  are  to 
thofe  in  the  latter  fomewhat  lefs  than  as  two  to  three.  Such  is 
the  fum  of  the  regifter  evidence,  fo  fatisfac^lory  in  its  notices, 
and  fo  decifive  in  its  proofs.  In  more  folemn  inquiries,  if  the 
birth  or  the  dcceafe  of  an  individual  is  difputed,  the  pariffi  regifler 
is  admitted  to  decide  the  contell ; And  they  ought  to  be  admitted 
much  more  in  the  refearches  of  philofophers,  to  determine  a quef- 
tion  inrefpecS  to  the  births  or  deaths  of  many  perfons  at  two  given 
periods  ; fmce  they  contain  a colle<5tion  of  authentic  facfts ; ffiewing, 
that  in  the  reign  of  King  William  there  were  fewer  perfons  born 
and  buried  than  in  the  prefent;  and  confequently,  that  fewer  people 
exifted  then  than  now  : the  regifters  are  therefore  the  beft  evidence 
that  can  be  fubmitted  to  the  public,  fmce  general  enumerations 
cannot  be  obtained.  Mr.  Wales  ^ has  indeed  found,  in  his  ardour 

of 


labourer  from  looking  for  better  employment  at  a diftance  from  the  place  of 
ftops  migiation  from  one  diftricl  to  another,  in  England,  more  than 
in  any  other  European  country.  Every  one  knows  with  what  tyrannical  rigour 
the  law  of  fettlements  is  enforced  ; And  we  may  thence  infer  how  little  reafon 
there  is  for  fuppofing,  that  the  northern  were  peopled  from  the  fouthern  coun- 
ties, or  even  the  towns  from  the  circumjacent  country, 

*’  Examination  of  Effay  on  Population,  p.  131.  * Inquiry,  p.  61. 

^ Inquiry,  p.  67.  l 
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of  inquiry,  that  from  lifts  carefuHy  taken  in  diftant  years,  the  aug- 
mentations of  our  villages  and  our  towns  have  been  prodigious, 
fince  the  re-eftabliftiment  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  at  the 
Revolution  : Liverpool,  he  remarks,  from  counting,  in  1700,  only 
5714,  reckoned,  in  1773,  34,407  j and  is  faid  by  Mr.  Howlet  to 
have  contained,  in  1781,  upwards  of  40,000  fouls  : Birmingham, 
from  enumerating,  in  1700,  15,032  inhabitants,  counted,  in  1770, 
30,804:  Nottingham,  from  lifting,  in  1740,  1 1,000,  enumerated, 
in  1779,  lytyii  : Manchefter,  from  reckoning,  in  19,839,. 

difcovered,  in  I773»  34,407:  Leeds,  from  counting,  in  1770, 
16,380,  reckoned,  in  1775,  17,121  dwellers.  From  Mr.  Howlet^ 
we  learn,  that  Sheffield  has  doubled  its  inhabitants  fix  times  fince 
tlie  year  17341  that  Halifax,  Bradford,  Wakefield,  Huddersfield,. 
Middleton,  Rochdale,  Warrington,  Whitehaven,  and  Workington,, 
have  grown  up  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  j that  Carlifie,  hav- 
ing lifted  its  inhabitants  in  1763,  found  only  4,1581  but  dif- 
covered, in  January  1780,.  6299.  Without  entering  into  nice 
Ipeculations  as  to  the  caufe  of  thefe  ftriking  appearances,  Anderfon 
infifts  *'  that  all  this  aftonifhing  augmentation  has  proceeded  prin- 
cipally from  our  general  increafe  in  domeftic  manufadlureS'  and^ 
foreign  commerce.” 

Having  in  this  manner  traced  a gradual  progrefs  from  . TZv 
Co7iqiieJi  to  The  Revohitiofi  1 having  eftablilhed  thus,  by  the  beft 
proofs  which  the  nature  of  the  enquiry  admits,  that  the  ufual  cur- 
rent of  population  not  only  continued  to  run,  but  acquired  a rapidity 
and  a fullnefs  as  it  flowed  1 we  ffiall  not  find  it  difficult  to  afcer- 
tain  the  probable  amount  of  the  prefent  inhabitants.  Mr.  Howlet 
has  adopted  two  different  modes  for  the  folution  oFthis  famous 
problem  1 the  one,  by  finding  the  number  of  houfes,  with  the 
number  of  dwellers  in  each  1 the  other,  by  calculating  from  the 
men  adlually  ballotted  for  the  militia,  compared  with  thofe  ac- 
tually exifting  in  given  diftridls  : and,  while  both  his  methods  fhew 
great.acutenefs  of.  inveftigation,  neither  brings  complete  convidtion 
to  the  mind,  though  the  reafoning  is  perfectly  logical,  becaufe 
his  ingenious  premifes  are  not  altogether  free  from  objections. 

He 


* Examin, 
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Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  4061 
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He  infifls,  with  great  plauhbility,  that  the  number  of  houfes  which 
.the  furveyors  ought  to  have  returned  in  1780  muft  have  been,  for 
England  and  Wales,  i>6o9,555  j which,  multiplied  by  the  dwell- 
ers in  each,  found  from  a fair  average  to  be  5^,  the  inhabitants 
exifting  in  1780  muft  have  been  — — 8,691,597. 

Having  divided  the  people  into  their  clafles, 
he  difcovered,  by  mediums  drawn  from  the  pro- 
portion of  the  perfons  balloted  for  the  militia, 
when  compared  with  the  whole  inhabitants  in 
.particular  diftrifts,  that  there  muft  be 

in  the  country  — — 5,266,800  fouls; 

in  the  towns  — — 2,633,400: 

and  in  England  and  Wales 


Mr.  Arthur  Young whofe  inquiries  have  been 
ftudioufly  minute,  and  whofe  writings  on  this  fub- 
jed;  are  extremely  rational,  by  a different  manner 
of  calculation  computes  the  prefent  numbers  of 
the  people  [1774]  at  — - — , — 


,7,900,200. 


8,500,000. 

25,091,797. 


The  average  of  three  diftimilar  calculations  8,363,932. 

But,  admitting,  as  it  has  been  proved,  that  the 
people,  in  the  year  1695  — — 6,017,797 

have  added  one-third  to  their  numbers  2,005,932; 

wefindas  the  certain  refult  the  prefent''  inhabitants  to  be  8,023,729: 

And 


* North.  Tour,  vol.  iv.  p.  419.  . 

^ Mr.  Pulteney  ftates  “ that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  united  kingdom 
' cannot  be  reckoned  at  lefs  thany^ww  rtiillions ; — in  England  — 5,650,000 

in  Scotland  — 1,350,000 

7,000,000 

See  his  Confiderations  on  the  Prefent  State  [1779J  of  the  Nation,  p.  go. — No- 
thing' can  be  more  detrimental  to  any  country,  than  that  the  men  of  real  confe- 
qucnce,  talents,  and  good  intentions,  fhould  entertain  erroneous  opinions  with  re- 
ipeiSl  to  its  political  oeconomy. 
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And  an  augmentation  of  2,005,932,  in  eighty-feven  years,  is  alto- 
gether confiftent  with  reafon,  and  fa6ts,  and  experience.  Mr. 
Wallace,  the. learned  antagonift  of  Mr.  Hume,  juftly  remarks'; 

that  it  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  prolific  virtue,  but  tcJ  the 
diftreded  circumftances  of  mankind,  that  every  generation  do  not 
more  than  double  themfelvesj  for  this  would  be  the  cafe  if  every 
man  were  married  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  could  fufficiently 
provide  for  a family/’  And  the  foregoing  documents  have  de- 
monftrated  the  truth  of  his  general  reafonings.  That  able  writer 
has  endeavoured  indeed  to  illuftrate  his  principle  by  calculation, 
jfince  he  could  find  no  refource  in  the  relations  of  hiftory.  He 
plainly  evinces,  that  there  might  have  eafily  proceeded  from 
the  created  pair  of  human  beings  6,291,456  perfons  in  feven 
hundred  years.  In  the  foregoing  detail  we  have  feen,  that 
there  remained  in  England  of  the  ifiue  of  about  two  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  at  the  end  of  fix  centuries  and  a quarter, 
only  6,017,797.  We  behold  in  the  refult  of  both  accounts 
what  force  there  is  in  the  procreative  energy,  which  pro- 
duced miriads.  But,  how  few,  alas ! of  all  thofe  arrived  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  reproduced.  Numbers  enow  were  born,  then,, 
in  every  period,  to  replenifla  the  earth  with  people : It  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  in  certain  ages  of  tyranny,  of  war,  and  of  pefti- 
lence,  fo  many  millions  fhould  have  perifhed,  owing  to  various 
caufes  of  mifery.  The  fads  in  the  annals  of  England  have  been 
inveftigated,  in  order  to  difcover  the  effeds  of  thofe  moral  caufes 
of  increafe  or  of  diminution  ; And  we  have  difcovered,  from  the 
mofi;  authentic  documents,  the  fpecific  numbers  of  people  who  in- 
habited this  nation  at  given  epochs.  If  4,690,696  inhabitants,  in 
1575,  left  an  augmentation  of  1,327,101  in  no  very  favourable 
effluxion  of  120  years,  6,017,797  may  have  very  eafily  produced 
2,005,932,  during  a more  invigorating  period  of  eighty-feven 
years.  Were  we  indeed  to  reafon  from  Dr.  Price’s  data,  we  ought 
to  infer  that  the  increafe  of  4,690,696  amounted  to  1,908,075 
fouls  in  115  years.  And  when  we  confider  too  the,  greater 
employment  and  comforts  of  the  people,  their  fuperior  freedom 
and  fecLirity,  and  their  higher  ftate  of  healthfulnefs,  we  may  af- 
furedly  conclude,  that  there  has  been  an  augmentation  in  their 
numbers  of  at  lead  two  millions  fmce  the  Revolution. 

A a I T 


* Diffcrt.  on  the  Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  8, 


r is  now  time  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  comparative  refources  of  Britain  during 
^he  reign  of  King  William  III.  — and  during  — T!he  reign  of  King  George  III. 
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Though  neither  of  thefe  ftatements  can  be  allowed  to  contain  the 
reality,  or  indeed  not  much  more  than  the  femblanoe  of  truth,  it 
muft  neverthelefs  be  admitted,  that  they  fill  the  mindyvith  vaft  ideas 
of  w'ealth,  if  they  do  not  al together  fatisfy  the  judgment  in  regard  to 
authenticity  of  fadts.  It  is  however  known,  that  the  rulers  of  King 
William’s  days  were  much  more  embarrafied  with  a national  debt 
of  fifteen  or  even  of  twelve  million,  than  thofe  of  the  prefent  times 
have  been  with  a public  debt  of  one  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty 
million ; fo  greatly  had  the  people,  the  induftry,  and  opulence  of 
fh  is  kingdom  increafed  in  the  mean  time.  If  Dr.  Davenant* 
juftly  infilled  ill  1698,  that  this  nation  Hill  having  the  value 
of  fix  hundred  millions  in  land  and  ftock  of  all  kinds,  which, 
being  made  liable  to  public  debts,  mufi:  be  judged  a fufficient 
fecurity  to  fuch  as  have  dealings  with  the  Government,”  who 
ought  to  doubt  at  prefent,  fince  Mr.  Pulteney ’’  ventures  to  affirm, 
“ that  the  wealth  of  Great  Bntahj  now  exceeds  'very  much  one 
THOUSAND  MILLIONS  ?” 

SUCH  then  is  the  eftimate  of  our  comparative  refources,  of 
the  Ioffes  and  gains  of  our  commerce,  and  of  the  augmented 
numbers  of  our  people  fince  the  Revolution.  He  who  has 
honoured  the  foregoing  documents  with  an  attentive  peru- 
fal,  may  probably  be  induced  to  afk.  What  valid  reafon  is 
there  for  relinquifhing  hope,  by  defpairing  of  the  Common- 
wealth ? The  individual  who  defponds,  indulges  a paffion 
the  moft  to  be  deplored,  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  incurable. 
The  nation,  which  in  any  conjuncture  entertains  doubts 
of  her  own  ability,  or  thinks  of  fubmilfion  to  her  unprovoked 
foes,  is  already  conquered,  fince  flie  is  enQaved  to  her  irrefolution, 
or  her  fears.  The  weaknefs  of  the  ftate,  during  a war  of  unex- 
ampled embarraffments,  confifts  partly  in  the  divifion  of  its  mem- 
bers, placed  as  they  are  on  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  to  the 
confequent  difperfion  of  its  vaft  force;  but  perhaps  more  to  the 
diffimilarity  of  the  principles  and  views  of  the  leading  characters 
in  the  nation.  While  the  empire  remains  entire,  there  may  be 

applied 


* Vol.  ii.  p.  58. 


p Confid.  p.  28. 
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applied  to  the  former  evils  temporary  palliatives,  but  not  an 
folute  cure.  While  the  paffions  of  men  continue  to  produce 
their  accuftomed  eife(5ls,  domeftic  unanimity,  however  defirable, 
may  be  wifhed  for  without  reafonable  exp'edfation  : and  every 
lover  of  his  country  ought  therefore  to  pray,  that  whoever  may  be 
called  to  the  helm,  during  the  llorm  of  the  times,  may  be  directed 
in  their  counfels  and  a<Sions  by  wifdom,  and  moderation,,  and 
vigour. 
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APPENDIX. 


X^HAT  the  Reader  may  expedl  in  the  following  Essay  on 
* ' Population,  is  nothing  more  than-4he  tenth  chapter  of 
that  elaborate  performance,,  primitive  Origination  of  Mankind 
confdered'y  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  ; a book,  which, 
if  piety  of  purpofe,  ability  of  performance,  and  candour  of  dif- 
quilition,  are  eftimable  qualities,  ought  to  occupy  every  clofet, 
as  well  as  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  Editor  thought  he 
could  not  offer  a more  valuable  prefent  to  the  public,  than  the 
mature  fentiments  of  fo  great  a mafter  of  evidence,  and  fo  judi- 
cious a writer,  with  regard  to  an  interefting  fubjedt,  which  has 
lately  engaged  the  pens  of  the  ingenious  and  the  learned  : and  the 
original  volume,  which  is  only  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  is  of  fo 
great  a bulk,  as  to  repel  rather  than  invite  perufal.  Though 
this  performance  “ was  written^  as  Lord  Hale  remarks  in  his 
preface,  at  leifure  and  broken  times^  and  with  great  intervals^'  it 
appears  to  have  been  corredled  by  him  for  the  prefs  in  1675  : 
He  defired  his  readers  pardon  in  that  in  my  tranfcript  of  fome 
entire  texts  out  of  Arifiotle,  Plato,  Plutarch,  and  others,  I ufe  the 
Latin  tranflation,  and  not  the  original  Greek,  wherein  the  authors 
wrote : I was  a better  Grecian  in  the  i6th,  than  in  the  66th  year 
of  my  life  : and  my  application  to  another  ftudy  and  profeffion, 
rendered  my  fkill  in  that  language  of  little  ufe  to  me,  and  fol  wore 
it  out  by  degrees.”  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  born  in  November 
1609:  he  died  in  December  1676.  And  “ Hhe  primitive  Ori- 
gination  of  Mankind  confderedy'  was  firfl  publifhed  in  1677. 


“WE  are  not  now  inquiring  what  the  wife  and  glorious  God  might  or  could 
do,  in  order  to  the  equable  reduftion  of  the  world,  upon  a fuppofition  of  an  eter- 
nal duration:  But,  we  are  upon  a queftion  of  fadi  indeed,  namely,  What  he  hath 
done,  and  whether,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  all  thofe  redudtives  inftanced  in  the 
former  chapter,  at  leaft  without  the  wife  and  intelligent  regimen  of  God,  they 
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have  been,  or  well  could  be,  confidering  the  nature  and  courfe  of  things,  of  that 
efficacy  to  corredl  the  increafe  and  excefs  of  mankind,  that  may  render  it  compa- 
tible with  an  eternal  duration. 

“ I therefore  fhall  now  come  to  the  things  I oppofe,  and  they  are  thefe  two  ; 
viz.  I.  That  thefe  means  confidered  fimply  in  themfelves  (without  the  conduit  and 
guidance  and  interpofition  of  the  mighty  God)  are  in  themfelves  incompetent  and 
unfuitable  to  the  ends  propofed  : and  2.  That  de  fadto  they  have  appeared  to  be 
fo ; and  notwithftanding  their  admiflion,  yet  de  fa£to,  the  world  hath  in  all  ages 
increajed. 

“ Touching  the  former  of  thefe,  the  incompetency  of  thefe  expedients  to  the  end 
propofed  (confidered  fingly  in  themfelves)  this  will  beft  appear  by  induition  of 
particulars. 

“ For  famines,  they  are  de  faSlo  incompetent  to  thefe  ends : for  i.  There  was 
never  yet  known  a univerfal  famine,  but  the  defedls  of  one  country  fupplied  by 
another,  as  Caanan  was  by  Egypt.  2.  It  is  ordinarily  not  fudden  but  gradual, 
and  forefeen  before  felt  in  the  extremity,  which  gives  people  opportunity  of  tranfmi-- 
grations.  3.  Though  the  ordinary  fupplies  fail,  yet  necelfity  makes  men  inge- 
nious and  hardy  ; and  if  they  have  but  land-room  or  fea-room,  they  find  feme 
fupplies  for  their  hunger  which  they  did  not  before  think  of  or  ufe  ; though  it  be 
otherwife  in  a clofe  fiege,  but  that  is  but  a narrow  compafs,  and  not  of  moment  to 
be  compared  to  the  multitudes  abroad. 

“ 2.  Plagues  are  indeed  a ftiarp  and  fpeedy  vifitatlon,  yet  it  hath  thefe  allays: 
I.  Many  there  are  that  are  able  to  efcape  it  by  flights,  fome  by  phyfic,  and 
fome  by  their  age  and  complexion.  2.  It  is  not  ordinarily  of  long  continuance, 
the  ftrength  of  the  difeafe  feldom  continuing  longer  than  a year.  3.  Though  the 
jdefolation  be  terrible  while  it  lafts,  yet  it  rarely  confumes  one  half  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  late  computation  of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  the  fixteen  and  ten  out-parifhes,  are  eftimated 
at  384,000,  and  about  fix  millions  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  England.  2.  The 
greateft  plagues  in  our  remembraace  have  not  fwept  away  above  100,000  at  moft 
in  London  and  the  fuburbs  : indeed  that  before  mentioned  by  Walfingham,  which 
was  in  a manner  univerfal,  and  fucceffively  in  feveral  places  of  the  world  lafted 
about  fifteen  years,  is  faid  to  be  fo  great,  that  fcarce  a tenth  part  of  the  people  fur- 
vived  it ; yet  if  it  left  a tenth  part,  fuppofe  in  England,  it  left  near  a million  of 
people,  which  in  a little  time  would  and  did  recover  and  increafe  confiderably, 
as  fhall  be  ftiewn.  4.  Again,  fuppofe  the  devaftation  by  plagues  greater  than 
hiftory  gives  us  an  account,  yet  it  is  for  the  mofl:  part  a difeafe  that  reigns  in  fome 
times  and  fome  places,  it  may  fall  in  thofe. places  where  the  numbers  are  already 
too  fmalL  and  need  an  increafe.  And  fo  t^en  fingly  by  itfelf,  is  incompetent 
and  unfuitable  to  the  excefs,  unlefs  managed  by  the  wife  condudl  of  Almighty 
God. 

3,  Touching  wars  and  intcrnecions.  It  is  true  it  hath  been  a great  con- 
fumption  of  mankind,  but  yet  it  is  not  an  equal  corrective  of  the  excefs  of  genera- 
tions : I.  'rhough  fuch  have  happened,  and  frequently,  yet  they  feenragainfl:  the 
nature  and  difpolition  of  mankind,  ordinarily  and  in  a courfe  of  human  conflitu- 
tion  : naturally  mankind  is  a fociable  creature,  and  more  than  bees,  as  the  philo- 
fopher  obferves  ; and  though  fometimes.palfiimrs,  jealoufies,  and  politic  ends  pro- 
duce wars,  yet  naturally  man  is  not  a creature  of  prey  upon  others,  as  lions  and 
tygers  are.  Ordinarily,  .though  vva^s  are  by  one  kingdom  or  ftate  upon  another, 
yet  they  preferve-their  own  focietics  with  increafe  under  foreign  wars;  and  there- 
jorc  civil  wars,  as  they  are  more  deftrudtive,  fo  they  are  more  rare,  becaufe  they  are 
jnorc  unnr.tural  and  deltructi've  to  that  which  men  ufually  are  careful  to  preferve  ; 
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Tiam&ly,  their  own  Jocipties.  3.  It  feems  an  improper  and  unfultable  corrective, 
becau'fe  accident  and  the  wills  0IF  men  have  fo  great  an  Influence  in  the  production 
of  wars  ; whereby  it  may  fall  out  that  wars  may  happen  in  thofe  ages,  times,  or 
|)laces,  and  confequently,  devaftations  upon  them  where  or  when  they  need  not  to 
correct.  And  though  it  be  true,  that  a plethory  or  excefs  of  numbers  of  men,  fome- 
tlmes  by  a kind  of  natural  or  at  leaft  moral  confequence  caufe  wars,  yet  we  have 
hardly  kno\)vn  any  produced  flngly  upon  that  account;  though  it  hath  oftentimes 
occafioned  tranfmigrations,  dedutSions  of  colonies,  and  new  plantations;  and  the 
world  hath  been  never  yet  fo  full,  but  a weaker  or  opprefled  party  have  found  room 
to  retreat  from  the  violence  or  infolence  of  their  opprefTors. 

“ 4.  Touching  floods  and  conflagrations.  It  is  true  that  Almighty  God,  as  he 
manageth  the  forementiohed  reduCtives  by  his  wifdom  and  providence,  fo  he  hath 
done  thefe  efpecially  in  that  univerfal  deluge ; but  as  they  are  inftanced  in  by  the 
philofophers  as  natural  or  periodical  events  whereby  mankind  is  reduced  to  an 
equability,  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  them.  Therefore  I fay,  i.  That  there 
doth  not  appear,  either  in  hiftory  or  in  the  obfervation  of  nature,  any  fuch  perio- 
dical floods  or  conflagrations  ; thofe  that  we  have  relations  of  happened  indeed 
near  together,  and  in  the  fame  country,  vi%.  in  Greece  ; had  they  been  periodical 
or  natural,  probably  either  by  a continued  circulation  or  rotation,  or  elfe  by  the  in- 
terpofltlon  of  fome  reafonable  intervals,  the  like  would  have  happened  before  in  Perfia 
pr  Ibine  eafterly  parts  of  Alia,  or  lince  in  Italy  or  Germany,  or  fome  other  weftern 
parts  of  the  world  ; which  we  have  not  obferved  to  be.  And  therefore  this  fuppo- 
fition  of  the  Hyems  magna^  whereby  parts  of  the  earth  fliould  be  fucceflively 
drowited,  feems  to  be  only  4in  imagination,  or  at  leaft  it  cannot  be  known  with  any 
tolerable  certainty ; in  as  much  as  the  periods  are  fuppofed  to  be  vaft,  and  not 
happening  within  any  competent  time  to  give  us  an  obfervation  or  proof  thereof. 
And  therefore,  although  we  yearly  fee  a reduClion  of  the  numerous  increafe  of 
infeCls,  by  the  winter  froft  and  ftorms  yearly  happening;  we  have  no  warrant 
from  thence  to  imagine  that  great  winter  that  muft  make  the  like  redudlionof  men 
and  brutes ; for  every  year  gives  us  experience  of  the  one,  but  never  any  age  gave 
us  any  reafonable  obfervation  upon  which  to  build  an  hypothefis  of  the  like  pe- 
riodical revolution  of  the  other;  and  the  fame  I fay  touching  conflagrations. 
Indeed  theie  have  been  accidental  and  particular  inftances  of  both,  but  not  any 
periodical  return,  or  revolutions  thereof,  in  quodam  ambitu  if  lircuiUi  naturali, 
2.  If  fuch  were  fuppofed,  yet  unlefs  they  were  very  fudden,  and  very  general, 
they  would  not  be  fufficient  to  make  the  correftion  : men  would  efcape  floods  by 
running  up  to  mountains  and  hills  ; and  though  fome  might  perilh  through  im- 
providence, or  through  the  fuddennefs  of  a deluge,  many  would  efcape.  3.  Na- 
tural and  periodical  floods  or  conflagrations  would  not  be  fuitable  nor  commen- 
furate  to  the  increafe  ; which,  depending  either  upon  accidents  or  the  wills  of  men, 
would  poflibly  be  more  in  one  place  than  in  another  : The  country  of  Paleftine 
would  be  more  peopled  than  the  fands  and  defarts  of  Arabia ; Egypt,  than  the 
mountains  of  Ethiopia  ; and  fruitful  countries,  or  countries  open  to  trade,  and 
fafe  from  incurfions  and  invafions,  more  populous  than  barren  countries,  or  fuch 
as  arc  out  of  the  way  of  trade,  or  fubjedl  to  inroads  ; but  natural  and  periodical 
floods  or  conflagrations  would  probably  keep  fome  conftant  or  ordinary  tradl  or 
courfe,  either  from  eaft  to  weft,  or  from  north  to  fouth  ; and  poflibly  keeping  in 
fuch  a climate  or  latitude,  poflibly  in  another  ; whereby  poflibly  thefe  plagues 
might  be  more  fierce  in  thofe  places  or  continents  where  the  world  wants  people, 
and  lefs  vehement  in  thofe  places  where  there  needs  a corredfive  for  their  Cxcefs  : 
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if  thefe  fliould  be  univerfal,  they  would  deftroy  the  race  of  mankind;  if  partial,- 
thcy  would  be  perchance  weak  and  infignificant  redudlives  of  the  excefs  of  man.- 
kind. 

“ When  all  therefore  is  done,  though  it  be  plain  that  thefe  and  the  like  calami- 
ties are  certain  redudlives  of  the  excefs  of  mankind,  yet  they  are  incompetent  of 
themfelves,  and  upon  a bare  fuppofition  of  natural  or  accidental  efFedls.  But  it 
is  true,  as  they  are  either  brought  and  inflidted,  or  managed  and  governed  by  a 
moft  wife  and  intelligent  Being,  they  are  ufeful,  and  wifely  applied  to  this  end 
among  others. 

“ But  in  the  whole  management  and  concdudl  of  thefe  events  and  occurrences, 
whereby  mankind  hath  been  reduced  and  corredled,  we  fhall  obferve  very  eafily 
that  mankind  hath  Jiill  increafed,  and  the  world  grown  fuller even  to  manifejl  fenfe  and 
experience  ; which  was  the  fecond  thing  I propofe  to  be  conlidered. 

“ 2.  Therefore  I do  affirm,  that,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary occurrences  that  have  afflidted  mankind,  as  fliortnefs  of  life,  divers  ca- 
fuaities  and  common  difeafes,  lofs  of  men  by  navigation,  the  intemperance  and 
luxury  of  mankind,  the  weaknefles  and  deftrudtive  fickneffes  incident  efpecially  to 
infancy,  childhood,  and  youth ; abortions  voluntary  or  accidental,  and  all  thofe 
ordinary  cafualties  incident  to  our  nature  ; And  notwithftanding  alfo  thofe  great 
and  vaft  confumptions  by  famine,  by  peft'ilence,  by  ftrange  and  epidemical  difeafes, 
by  wars  and  battles,  fea-fights,  internecions,  maflacres,  and  perfecutions,  earth- 
quakes, floods,  inundations,  conflagrations,  or  what  other  extraordinary  or  terrible 
and  univerfal  accidents  that  have  happened  to  mankind  in  any  or  all  the  ages  paft: 
llnce  the  flood  of  Noah  ; mankind  hath  notwithjlanding  all  thefe  increafed  and  grown 
fuller,  the  generations  of  mankind  have  exceeded  their  decays. 

“ And  becaufe  this  is  an  aflertion  of  fadl,  it  is  impoffible  to  be  made  out  but  by. 
inftances  of  fact. 

“ And  although  it  be  impoffible  for  any  man  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  collectively,  and  fo  to  make  out  the  faCt ; yet  if  the  inftance  can  be 
made  out  in  one  or  two  nations,  whereof  a true  and  clear  account  may  be  given,  it 
will  be  more  than  a common  probability  that  the  fame  may  be  concluded  concern- 
ing the  generality  of  mankind. 

“ And  therefore  I (hall  Angle  out  the  inftances  of  two  nations,  touching  whom 
the  cleareft  account  of  their  original  and  increafe  may  be  given,  and  fuch  alfo  as 
h'ad  as  great  an  experience  of  the  fevereft  of  thefe  correctives,  and  poffibly  much 
greater,  than  any  determinate  people  or  nation  in  the  world  befides.  The  firft  in- 
ftance I fhatl  give  is  the  nation  of  the  Jews.”  [Here  the  illuftrious  author  treats  of 
the  increafe  of  population  among  that  people  from  the  evidence  of  the  fcriptures.J 

“ The  next  inftance  chat  I fhall  give  ftiall  be  nearer  home  ; the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land : I {hall  not  give  any  inftance  touching  it  before  the  Conqueft,  becaufe  thofe 
times  are  dark,  and  befides,  the  viciffitudes  and  fucceffions  of  various  nations  in 
this  kingdom  render  the  difcovery  of  the  progrefs  of  generations  of  men,  or  the 
increafes  thereof,  difficult ; as  Britons,  Romans,  Pi£is,  Saxons,  and  Danes. 

“ The  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  Britons,  the  body  of  which  people  hath  been 
in  a great  mcafurefhut  up  and  contained  within  the  country  of  Wales  ; but  what  by 
the  tranfplanting  of  many  of  the  Wellh  into  England,  and  by  tranfplanting  of  the 
Englifh  into  Wales,  it  is  not  poffible  to  fay  that  all  the  Britons  are  confined  to  the 
country  of  Wales,  or  that  none  but  Britons  are  there:  and  therefore  there  can  be 
no  particular  or  evident  conclufion  made  couching  their  increafe  or  multiplication. 
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But  1 fliall  take  a fliorter  period  or  compafs  of  time,  namely,  the  laft  fix  hundred 
years  or  thereabouts,  fince  the  Norman  conqueft. 

“ And  although  it  may  be  true,  that  many  perfons  of  foreign  countries  have 
come  into  England  and  planted  themfelves  here,  fo  that  the  whole  incrcafe  of  this 
kingdom  cannot  be  fingly  attributed  to  thofe  that  were  either  natives,  or  fuch  as 
came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  but  many  Scotch,  Irifh,  Dutch,  but  efpecially 
French,  either  by  naturalizations  or  tranfmigrations  have  increafed  the  inhabitants 
of  this  ifland  ; yet,  confidering  that  probably  the  migrations  of  the  Englifh  into 
Scotland,  Holland,  France,  and  other  countries,  have  made  amends  for  their  mi- 
grations hither,  we  may  make  a reafonable  conjeefure,  that  the  defeendants  from 
thofe  that  inhabited  this  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  have  increafed 
exceedingly  above  what  they  were  in  that  time. 

And  the  evidence  thereof  is  this  : King  "William  the  Firfi:,  after  his  vidlory 
over  Harold,  did,  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  reign  over  England,  caufe  a furvey  to 
be  made  of  all  the  cities,  towns,  manors,  and  inhabited  lands  in  England, 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  North  Wales. 

“ 7'his  furvey  was  finifhed  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  book 
itfelf  preferved  to  this  day  among  the  records  of  the  Exchequer,  not  only  a tranf- 
cript  or  copy,  but  the  very  original  book  itfelf,  and  is  called  Doomfday  : In  this 
book  are  entered  the  names  of  the  manors  or  inhabited  townfhips,  boroughs,  and 
cities,  and  the  owner  of  them,  the  number  of  plough-lands  that  each  contains,  and 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  upon  them,  under  the  feveral  names  appropriate  to 
thofe  places  ; as  for  inftance,  Ibi  \'i  BurgtnfeSy  5 Villani^  5 Bardarli,  5 Nativi, 
^ Badiminches^  ^Cotterelli\  and  the  like,  according  to  the  quality  or  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  : So  that  this  book  in  efFedl  gives  an  account  not  only  of  the 
manurable  lands  in  every  manor,  town,  or  vill,  but  alfo  of  the  number  and  natures 
of  their  feveral  inhabitants. 

“To  make  a calculation  of  the  number  of  plough-lands  and  inhabitants  through 
all  England,  as  they  are  recorded,  and  to  make  therewith  a comparifon  unto  the 
prefent  ftate  and  number  of  inhabitants  at  this  day  throughout  England,  is  a la- 
borious piece  of  work,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  done  in  any  one  county;  I have 
tried  the  comparifon  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter  through  fome  great  boroughs,  as 
Gloucefter  itfelf,  Thornbury,  Tetbury,  and  other  places,  and  in  eifedl  through 
the  whole  county  ; and  I do  find, 

“ I.  That  there  are  very  many  more  vills  and  hamlets  now  than  there  were  then, 
and  very  few  villages,  towns,  or  parifhes  then,  which  continue  not  to  this  day  ; but 
now  there  are  as  many  as  then,  and  many  more.  The  fifth  of  March,  9 Edw.  II. 
there  ilTued  writs  to  the  fheriff’s  of  the  feveral  counties,  to  return  the  names  of  the 
feveral  vills  and  lahd  owners  in  their  feveral  bailiwicks,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  and  remains  of  record  in  the  Exchequer,  under  the  ftile  of  Nomina  Villarum  ; 
and  the  fum  of  the  vills  of  Gloucefterfhire,  together  with  the  five  boroughs  of  Glou- 
cefter, Briftol,  Berkley,  Durfly,  and  Newenham,  amounted  to  234,  which  I take 
it  are  more  than  are  in  Doomfday,  and  yet  not  fo  many  as  are  at  this  day  ^ and  thofe 
that  continue  to  this  day,  are  far  more  populous  than  they  were  at  the  taking  of 
either  of  thofe  furveys. 

“ 2.  That  there  is  much  more  tillage  and  more  plough-lands  now  than  there 
were  then  ; which  happens  by  the  redudlion  of  many  great  waftes  and  commons  into 
tillage,  or  meadow,  or  pafturc,  which  then  were  only  waftes,  and  therefore  not  par- 
ticularly furveyed  becaufe  of  no  confiderable  value,  and  not  taken  notice  of  in  that 
furvey. 

“ 3.  That 
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3.  That  the  number  of  inhabitants  now  are  above  twenty  times  more  tharfc 
they  were  at  that  time,  as  well  in  particular  towns,  boroughs,  and  manors,  as  irt. 
the  general  extent  of  the  country  j and  yet  that  furvey,  even  as  to  the  number  and 
quality  of  thofe  that  refided  m thofe  towns  or  manors,  at  leaft  as  houfliolders,  is 
very  precife  and  particular ; I have  not  yet  made  an  exaft  particular  calculation 
of  the  number  recorded  in  that  book  through  the  whole  county,  but  I will  give  a 
few  inftances  of  particular  towns,  which  may  give  an  eftimate  touching  the 
whole. 

“ Gloucefter  is  now  a very  great  and  populous  city  ; formerly,  before  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  a borough  : In  the  furvey  of  Doomfday,  it  is  furveyed  diftindt  from 
the  Bertun  of  Gloucefter ; the  grofs  of  the  borough  is  furveyed  togethei  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  county,  but  there  are  fome  other  particular  burgages  thereof  men- 
tioned under  the  titles  of  particular  men’s  pofteflions  ; as.  Terra  Rogeri  de  Lacy^ 
Terra  Elnuffi  de  Hefdtng,  The  whole  concretion  of  the  city  of  Gloucefter 

confifts  partly  of  what  was  the  ancient  borough,  partly  of  acceffions  from-  the 
manors  or  villages  adjacent,  as  Barton  and  fome  others  : I flrall  therefore  caft  up. 
the  whole  number  of  all  that  -w^erc  in  Gloucefter  or  Barton. 

“ In  the  furvey  of  Gloucefter  there  are  reckoned  23  burgages  and  houfes ; 16 
that  were  demolifhed  for  the  building  of  the  caftle,  fourteen  that  were  wafted,  and. 
fome  that  belonged  toOJbertus  Epifcopus^  not  numbered,  but  yielded  the  yearly  rent 
of  10  fhillings  ; which,  according  to  the  ufual  rate  of  the  houfes  in  Gloucefter  at 
that  time,  which  was  at  five  pence  or  fix  pence  a houfe,  might  produce  twenty 
houfes  ; in  toto,  — — — — 73. 

“ Befides  thefe,  there  are  furveyed  under  the  titles  of  feveral  owners  of  lands- 
Jparfm  through  the  book,  as  under  the  title  Terra  S.  Dionyfii^  Ecclefia  S.  Martini^. 
and  others,  according  to  my  beft  computation  and  obfervation,  — 82. 

“ Befides  thefe,  under  the  title  of  the  pofieffions  of  St.  Peter  of  Gloucefter,  there 
are  reckoned  up  as  many  Burgenps  as  yielded  the  abbot  anciently  the  rent  of  nine- 
teen fhillings  and  five  pence,  and  fixteen  falmons  ; but  at  that  timefixteen  falmons 
and  fifty  fhillings  rent,  without  any  certain  number,  of  Burgefles  ; but  if  we  allow 
fix  pence  for  aburgefs,  we  may  fuppofe  them  to  be  — 100. 

The  total  — — 255. 

“ The  manor  of  Barton,  or  the  Barton  of  Gloucefter,  fome  part  whereof  hath 
been  taken  into  the  fuburbsof  Gloucefter,  was  of  two  owners  j part  was  the  King’s 
lands,  part  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter’s ; but  the  whole  number  of  the 
houfholders  inhabiting  the  whole  Barton,  with  its  members,.  Tuffly,.  Barn  wood,  &c,. 
were  as  followeth,. 

Villani  56 

Bordarii  39 

Servi  1 9 

Molini  4, 

Liberi  homines  10 

In  toto  — — " 128. 

And  the  total  of  the  whole  account  of  the  city  of  Gloucefter,.  the  Barton  with- 
its  members,  Brewere,  Upton,  Merwin,  Barnwood,  Tuffly,  Norwent,. 
amounted  then  only  to  — — — — ^83. 

“ And  the  fingle  city  of  Gloucefter  within  the  walls  contains  at  this  day  near 
1000  houfes  and  houfholds. 

“ Again,. 
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“ Again,  the  borough  and  manor  of  Barclay,  with  the  members  thereof  enu-^ 
merated  in  Doomfday^  viz.  Alkington,  Hinton,  Cam,  Gofington,  Derfiloge, 
Cowly,  Ewly,  Nimsfield,  Wotton,  Simondfhall,  Kingfcote,  Beverfcote,  Ofel- 
word,  Aldmondfbury,  part  of  Cromhall,  Harefell,  Wefion,  Elberton,  Cromale, 
Erlingham,  Efcelword,  are  furveyed  to  contain  in  the  whole  to  590  families  ; 
whereas  at  this  time  there  are  near  50SO  families  in  this  precinft  the  parifh  of 
Wotton  yielding  upon  the  point  of  2000  communicants,  and  that  of  Derfilege 
above  500  at  this  day. 

“ Again, Tetbury  and  the  hamlet  of  Upton  belonging  to  it,  thefurveyof  Doomfday 
gives  us  an  account  of  about  73  families  of  all  kinds  belonging  to  it : but  now  I 
believe  there  are  little  lefs  than  1500  comm.unicants  in  that  parilh. 

“ Sodbury  : the  furvey  gives  us  an  account  of  about  46  families  of  all  forts  ; they, 
are  now  near  twenty  times  as  many. 

“ Thornbury^  with  the  hamlets  thereunto  belonging  : the  account  of  Doomfday  is 
of  105  families  of  all  forts  ; there  is  now  near  fix  times  fo  many. 

“ Aderty^  a little  village  at  the  time  of  making  of  that  furvey,  confifting  not  of 
above  feventeen  families  of  all  forts  ; now  above  twice  as  many. 

“ The  like  inftances  might  be  produced,  with  the  like  evidence  of  very  great  in- 
creafes,  in  the  towns  of  Cirencefter,  Minchin  Hampton,  Teuxbury,  Campden, 
Winchcomb,  Avening,  Weftbury  near  Briftol,  and  generally  through  the  whole 
county  of  Gloucefter  •,  which’ I do  not  without  juft  reafon  fuppofe  hath  more  than’ 
twenty  times  the  inhabitants  which  it  had  at  the  time  of  the  coming-in  of  William 
the  Firft,  which  is  not  now  above  604  years  fince. 

“ And  if  we  (hould  inftitute  a later  comparifon,  vi-z,.  between  the  prefenttime 
f 1670],  and  the  beginn-ing  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  which  is  not  above  112  years 
ilnce,  and  compare  the  number  of  trained  foldiers  then  and  now,  the  number  of 
fubfidy-men  then  and  now,  they  will  eafily  give  us  an  account  of  a very  great  in- 
ereafe  and  multiplication  of  people  within  this  kingdom,  even  to  admiration. 

“ And  let  any  man  but  confider  the  increafe  of  London  within  the  compafs  of 
forty  or  fifty  years,  we  (hall  accot’ding  to  the  obfervatlons  framed  to  my  hands  find, 
that  the  in-parifties,  until  the  late  fire,  in-that  time  have  increafed  from  nine  to  ten, 
or  a tenth,  part and  that  the  fixteen  out-parifties  have  in  that  time  increafed  from 
feven  to  twelve  j and  yet  without  any  decrement  or  decay  of  the  reft  of  the  king- 
dom. 

“ By  which,  and  infinite  undeniable  inftances  that  might  be  given,  it  is  apparent, 
that  within  the  compafs  of  the  laft  600  years  this  kingdom  hath  increafed  mightily 
in  its  number  of  native  inhabitants. 

“ And  yet  it  is  moft  apparent,  that  it  hath  had  as  great  allays  and  abatements  of 
the  multiplications  of  mankind  in  it,  as  any  kingdom  in  the  world.  For  inftance,- 

“ 1.  In  refpedt  of  the  nature  of  its  fituation,  which  is  all  maritime,  and  con- 
fifts  much  in  navigation, which  exhaufts  abundance  of  people  by  difeafes  and  ca- 
fualties  at  fea. 

“ 2.  It  hath  been  as  often  vifited  with  fore  peftilences,  epidemical  difeafes,  and 
mortality  by  reafon  thereof,  as  any  country  : the  experience  of  the  laft  fixty  years 
gives  us  abundance  of  inftances  thereof,  and  former  ages  were  as  frequently  vifited 
in  this  kind  as  later. 

“ 3.  Foreign  wars,  both  at  fea  and  land,  have  devoured  great  multitudes  of  our 
inhabitants  ; as  thofe  formerly  with  Scotland,  France,  Spain,  and  lately  with  the 
Netherlands  and  French. 

“ 4.  No  kingdom  of  Europe  hath  had  greater  experience  of  civil  wars  nor  greater 
confumption  of  men  thereby,  than  England  hath  had  fince  the  time  of  vV^illiam  the 
10  Firft : 
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Firft  : for  not  to  intlance  in  our  wars  with  the  Welfh  and  Irifli,  let  any  man  read  Init 
the  hiftories  of  the  wars  here  in  England  between  King  Stephen  and  Henry  I.  and 
his  mother  ; King  John  and  his  nobles  ; King  Henry  III.  and  the  nobility  ; between 
King  Edward  II.  and  the  Earls  of  Lancafter  and  Mortimer ; the  wars  between  the 
two  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  and  their  partizans,  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
unto- the  beginning,  of  Henry  VII.  in  one  battle  between  Henry  VI.  and  Edvrard 
IV.  killed  of  one  fide  30,000  ; the  rebellions  in  the  times  of  Henry  VII.  and  others 
the  kings  and  queens  that  fucceeded  him,  and  the  lofs  of  many  lives  that  happened 
by  the  fuppreflion  thereof ; the  late  cruel  wars  within  thefe  thirty  years  laft  paft  in 
England  ; there  cannot  be  inftances  given  in  any  one  kingdom  of  greater  abate- 
ments of  the  increafe,  by  wars  and  internecions,  than  may  be  given  in  England. 

“ 5.  Let  us  alfo  conlider  the  vaft  evacuations  of  men  that  England  hath  had  by 
foreign  affiftances  lent  to  foreign  kingdoms  and  ftates,  by  volunteers  and  auxi- 
liaries ; as  to  Scotland  in  the  late  Queen’s  time,  to  France,  to  the  Netherlands,  to 
Germany. 

“ 6.  Yo  thefe  alfo  add  the  vaft  numbers  of  men  that  have  tranfplanted  them- 
felves  not  only  into  France,  Holland,  and  our  neighbour  nations,  but  alfo  to 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  England,  Barbadoes,  Bermudas,  to  Amboyna  and  other 
places  in  the  Eaft  India,  and  laftly,  into  Jamaica;  we  (hall  find,  upon  thefe  and 
other  accounts,  that  England  hath  had  as  great  correctives  of  the  excefles  of  their 
generations,  within  thefe  laft  600  years,  as  any  people  in  the  world. 

“ Add  to  thefe  the  great  famines  and  peftilences  which  have  happened  withirr 
the  compafs  of  600  years,  recorded  in  hiftory,  and  obvious  to  our  ovyn  experience. 

“ And  therefore,  if  notwithftanding  all  thefe  correctives  the  number  of  men 
have  continually  increafed,  and  that  in  fo  vaft  and  obfervable  a degree  above  their 
decreafe;  v/e  have  as  much  reafon  to  conclude  a parity  in  the  reft  of  mankind  : and 
poftibly  were  we  as  well  acquainted  with  the  concerns  of  other  kingdoms  or  ftates, 
efpecially  of  the  Netherlands  and  France,  the  inftances  of  this  increafe  would  be 
as  much,  and  poffibly  more  confpicuous  than  among  us. 

“ Upon  the  whole  matter  therefore  I conclude,  that  as  the  correctives  inftanced  in 
the  laft  chapter  are  not  in  themfelves  likely  to  be  fufficient  and  fuitable  to  the  re- 
du6lion  of  the  increafe  of  mankind  to  an  equability,  efpecially  in  an  infinite  fuc- 
ceffion  of  eternal  generations : fo  by  plain  experience  it  is  apparent  and  fenfible, 
that  de  fa£io  they  have  not  done  it  in  a finite  limit  of  ages  ; but  mankind  have  not- 
withftanding them  increafed  every  age,  and  the  multitude  of  them  that  are  born  and 
live,  overbalance  the  number  of  them  that  die,  communibus  annis^  or  being  taken 
upon  a medium  ; though  poflibly  fame  one  year  gave  the  advantage  of  number  to  the 
defeendants,  yet  it  is  not  common  nor  ordinary,  but  more  than  two  or  three  years  for 
one  give  the  advantage  of  number  to  them  thatare  born  and  live. 


THE  END 


ERRATA  & ADDENDA. 

la  p»  i3>  i.  I,  for  revenue  read  grants:  But,  fee  p.  137  fora  more  accurate  account  of  the 
revenue  and  refources  of  Britain  during  the  reign  of  George  I, 

In  p.  16,  1.  1,  for  revenue  rta.A /applies : And  fee  a more  precife  ftate  of  the  revenue  durin|^ 
the  reign  of  George  II.  in  p.  137—9—42. 

In  p.  a8,  for  revenuexfsA  cu/osn,  in  all  the  calulatlons,  except  the  laft^ 

In  p.  io6j  in  the  note,  for  1699  read  1599. 

In  p.  141,  in  the  note,  for  bread  read  breed. 

In  p.  153,  in  the  note,  for  one  third  read  one  half 
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